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WHAT THE riffiSHBT BEOHOm TO DAJSt SCfULE. 

BS" »C j.' OALDOB. 


“Don't stand there In.the open door, 
child. Top wtU take cold.; How raw the 
air UP' And the old lady shiver^,a lltUe, 
and edged her rocklngrChair a little closer to 
uie kitchen'store,'where the teakettle was 
sintdnn blithelr, 

,!'I forget I was keeping: the door o^e% 
grandmother,'' returned a low sweet Yoi<». _ 
“i wap listening to the river. How loud it 
coarsP’i 

“Ayr muttered the old woman, “ the 
snows way baob on .the,h^ are n^lUng, 
and the^ong rain has help^ to swell tiie 
stream. 1 remember it was so at the time 
ot the great freshet, when Uncle Joe’s house 
was carried off, forty years ago fills spring. 
Forty years agol” 

The girl also shivered now, and closing' 
the door, came to the stove, arid stood there 
restlessly f/u' a'm'bid^’t; theh' ^d,'rti^ 
tutely; 

“I am. going out to look, at tte rtter, 
grandmother. I will protect myself care¬ 
fully, and the rain has,nearly ceased. I 
think I ought to go, for It will be dark pres- 
entlyi plnd too late then to help ourselves, if 
there is any danger." 

“ Danger of what, Daisy? What are ybu 
thinking of; ClilldP’ 

The sweet ybdng Ups quivered Just an 
instiint, aS Daisy returned, quietly: 

“I was tfiinkihg if aiiiy danger aaihe, 
graiiima, we have no one to dejiend upon 
to help us out of it; and I have had aii un¬ 
easy fear of another freshet hanging about 
me all day. I never remember hearing the 
river roar in that way.” ’ 

The old Woman put away her knitting 
promptly, and rising, seized an old cloak 
and be^n Wrapping it around hmr with 
tremulous hands. 

“ Grandina,” began the frightened Daisy, 
but pau^d when she saw the firm'deter¬ 
mined expression on the withered face, 
“ you have been sick; you must not go 
out—” 

“ Hush, Child! it is my duty to go with 
you. I oughtn’t to have left It for a young 
thing like you to engge.<t. Besides, I shall 
know best about the danger. I remember 
what landmarks Uncle Joe used to warn 


fniiier must never be covered. Bring my 
overshoes, dear, and the cane, too; and be 
sure and wrap yourself well, and we will go 
out and see for ourselves; for you are right, 
there are none to look after us. Poor lone 
Iambi poor lone lamb! you have only your 
poor old granny. 'The Loid help you and 
love you, Daisy!” 

,'rhe ^1 brushed hastily away a twinkling 
d^p timt clung to her long cuirlhg eyelash, 
while she brought the n^ded 'wraps; and 
then she gave her anh to ste^y'the feeble 
form of the aged woman when togetl^er 
they passed out from the humble cottage 
door into the chilly air, under the dull gray 
sky across which the clearing clouds were 
subtly skunying. The snow had nearly 
all melted away, except that on the protect¬ 
ed side of wall and bank. A rift of dingy 
white still protruded above th'e glaSsy pool 
of black water that surrounded it. 

The rlv'Cr was indeed raging llke 'a'ihad 
creature. Grandma Soule push ed away the 
thin l<Kks of' gray hair, and shook her head 
as siie listened. Her granddaughter shiv¬ 
ered again, and in her secret heart repeated 
dismally the old woman’s words, “Poor 
lone Iambi” Poor and lonely indeed; She 
glanced across from the tall walls of the fac¬ 
tory, on the other side of the river, to the 
clustering roOfs of the village. 'Who of all 
the multitude there would give a thought 
to the poor littio cOt or its inmates, even if 
the dreaded freshet come? Through the 
gloom and mist she had a glimpse of the 
fine cupola of the grand house of the neigh¬ 
borhood, and she thought of Rose Gilbraithe 
Bitting there In the luxurious parlor, smil¬ 
ing and happy, for all the storm and the 
threatening evil; smiling and happy, be¬ 
loved and idolized, and she, little Daisy 
Soule, was out there alone with her feeble 
old grandmother, shivering under the 
storm, and trembling lest even the humble 
forlorn shelter that had hitherto protected 
them should be snatched away by the greedy 
white teeth of the freshet. 

“Grandma,” said she, abruptly, “do you 
know I think this is a very cruel world?” 

Grandma Soule brushed away again at 
the gray locks fluttered over her eyes by the 
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imd, and looked wistfully Into the pale, 
weary,' half-defiant face. 

“Bless my heart, child I what are you 
thinking about? The world is well enou|dii” 
she returned, hastily; “it is the miserable 
sinful people that make the cruelty.” 

“ Tou and I are a part of the people, 
grandma. What have we done that we are 
left here poor, neglected, despised, forlorn?” 

There was a smothered passion in the 
voice. 

“Bless my heartt” exclaimed Grandma 
Soule again; “ whatever has the child been 
thiiddng of?” 

“ I have been thinking all day how feeble 
you are growing, and how helpless 1 am, 
grandma. Will they take us to the work- 
house if I cannot earn enough to keep us 
here?” 

“Do I hear a child of mine asking that 
question?” returned the old woman, fierce¬ 
ly. “To the workhousel neverl Why, 
Daisy, child I I have got enough in the bank 
to keep the wolf from onr door. Have you 
been worrying over that, with all the rest? 
I have been too close-mouthed with you.” 

“You haveM>, indeed you have, grand¬ 
ma?’ And this t^e there was a sob in the 
girl’s- sweet voice. “0 grandma. If yon 
would tell me all to-night^-everythlng about 
my motheiv—I think it would help me, even 
if it'ie. a bitter story.” 

“It is bitter, God knows that; but, Daisy, 
he has tempered the wind to the shorn 
lamb,” answered the old woman, solemnly. 

“ It is very bleak and cold now,” mur¬ 
mured Daisy. “Bnt O grandma; looki 
look!” cried she, in quite another voice, as 
they struggled on to the bank of the rush¬ 
ing, foaming, surging river. “ The bridge 
is gone from the upper banki See the tim¬ 
bers tearing along in the waterl And what 
are all those people doing over on the other 
bank, beside the mill?” 

The old woman steadied herself against 
the girl’s shoulder, and holding up her 
withered hands, peered through them long 
and earnestly. 

“They aro afraid of a wild night, it is 
plain to see. They are strengthening the 
dam and the mill walls. And well they 
may be; the gray rock, tlie old boulder, la 
under water, and that was Uncle Joe’s fatal 
sign. Come back to the house, my child.” 

“ But. grandmother, will it be safe? You 
said Uncle Joe’s was swept away—and we 
aid helpless, all alone. Let us go over to 


the -vill^ and find shelter. Somebody .will 
take ns in.” 

“You have not looked behind you.'DaUy. 
Don’t you see that the water has backoil in 
from the old dltcli, and that the posture is 
a deep lake, and the meadow almost as wild 
a torrent as the river? We cannot escape 
from our little knoll that way, and on Ute 
river the bridge is gone.” 

Daisy gave a little cry of consternation. 

“ But 1 can run along the bank and shout 
for somebody to come with a boat. Go 
back, grandma^ and pack a bundle, and I 
will find help for you.” 

But Grandma Soule shook her gray bead. 
“Who would risk their life in that boil-, 
iirg river to saye. oura? Ho, my child; we 
will return to the humble house where the 
Lord has set our habitation, and we will 
trust the God of the widow and orphan to 
care for us. Come, my child ; though this 
is a south wind, its fury, chills me to the 
bone, and I am a little faint. We must—gq 
—^back.” 

Daisy saw that a deadly paleness had 
overspread the speaker’s face, and that the, 
last words faltered from her lips. She.for> 
got everything else, and tenderly assisted 
the old woman’s tottering steps till they 
gained the cottage again; and once there;, 
she brought her warm drink, and chafed 
the purple hands, and wrapped a warm 
blanket about her, and kneeling down upon 
the floor beside her, she laid her head against 
the aged breast, and said; quietly: 

“lam not afraid now, grandma; do not 
tbhik I am. I see that it is best to wait, 
here.” . 

“ To wait for what comes—what the Lord 
sends. In chastening or in comforting—cither- 
way in love. Always.believe that, cliild. I 
have been bard and bitter in my day, but I 
have surely repented—sorely, sorely 1 And 
now I know that love is tlie liglithuusc that 
shines, shines always over the wild waters. 
Dow they roarl My ears are full' of their 
roar.” 

There was a look on the wan pinched face 
that startled the girl. 

“Grandma,” she said, earnestly, “yon. 
shall not. talk any more to-night, I will not 
ask you to say a single word. Come, lie 
down, and I will sit beside yoiu” And 
Grandma Soule, smiling, in childlike obedi¬ 
ence compiled. 

“ Make iqt a cheery fire. Hever mind if 
the woodboz: is low, Daisy. Be sure you 
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hare a good fire and lights shining; they 
may light some poor straggler/’ she com¬ 
manded, as she rested her weary head upon 
the pillow. “ We might have a visitor, who 
knows? Let us do our poor best in wel¬ 
come. Fill the teapot full, Daisy.” 

“Yes, grandma,” answered Daisy, a 
strange awe creeping into her heart as she 
glanced over to the wan face with that un¬ 
wonted smile upon It. 

The glittering eyes followed every move¬ 
ment, as the slender figure and light touch 
glided throughout the room setting every¬ 
thing in order, still full of that new glad 
content. 

“ I’ve been hard and bitter in my day, 
but rm going to change now. I trust the 
Lord that all is done in love,” she ranr- 
mured again. ” Is there a good fire, Daisy? 
It seems still a little chilly.” 

“Your hands are like ice. Ograndma, 
you should not have gone out into the mini 
How could I let you?” murmured Daisy, 
chafing agaui at the numb hands,and vaguely 
alarmed, without really undersUmding why, 
to see the purple rings settling around the 
finger nails. 

“Throw on another blanket, and I shall 
he very comfortable. Now sit down, iny 
darling. What was It I promised to tell 
you?” 

“About my mother. But not to-night, 
granilma. Go to sleep now.” 

“ Yes, I shall have a sweet sleep present¬ 
ly, but I must fulfil all my duties first. I 
think this was one. I have been very Imrd 
upon your mother’s memory. I told you 1 
was always liaiti and stem. I accused he'r 
in my heart of bringing sliame upon lier fa¬ 
ther’s honest name. X would not allow you 
to know anything about it, but to>night my 
heart U very soft to poor Anna. I may 
have been mistaken; it was all very stmiigo. 
She brought me her baby to keep, but she 
gave me no explanation, though she pnun- 
bed to Write it. 1 never knew of her mar¬ 
riage. No one ever liinted that slie was 
married, and I have never seen her since.” 

“Ohow cruell how unnatural!” burst 
piteously from Daisy’s tremulous Ups; “to 
desert her child, even If she hod brought It 
to a heritage of shame. To take uo 
thought—” 

“ Hush! yon mustn’t blame her. It was 
all a mystery, 1 tell you. 3fy Anna was 
om‘e ever>*thlng noble and pure, Wliat 
could have changed her so? But she liad 


some thought. Every year a bum of money 
has come from an unknown source. Tbave 
used as little as possible, and the rest is In 
the bank—^for you. Let us think kindly of 
her It we can, Daisy.” 

But Daisy’s head drooped low. 

“1 knew it,” murmured she. “I knew 
the quiet avoidance of all the village people 
meant something more than scorn for our 
poverty. Even Kenneth Dare was kind 
from pity, when Rose Gilbraithe refused to 
sit by me at the school festival. Every one 
knows the story, and I was thinking of call¬ 
ing them to come to our rescue! O grand¬ 
ma, 1 am glad we did not try to escape the 
freshet I” 

But (irandma Soule’s mind was wander¬ 
ing again. 

“The freshetl” muttered she. “Yes, 
yes; poor Uucle Joel that was ahaj'd time.' 
There is Joe, and Albert, and my (iilberw 
my strung bmve GlJbei tl. How long I have 
borne the luiielincsH! 1 tliink I sbal) see 
Gilbert to-uighl. Have you made fret*ii tea 
and set the light in the wiuduw, Daisy? 
Go and look.” 

“Yes, yes, dear grandmother,” sobbed 
the girl, brouglit buck again from the con- 
tempiatlua of her own forlornness. “ Do 
not louk around so strangely, 1 am sitting 
by yon.” 

“Butwhere is the guest—the guest, we 
are waiting for? Go aitd look if he is in the 
path.” 

Humoring the thoiiglu, the girl went to 
the window luul looked out inu) the hlaek- 
ness. Her light flanul out upon a pool of 
water, and the hoarser roar of the river 
came mingled with the souml of cnuHldug 
liin)>era and whirling trees. She shuddered 
under the knowledge that the ground 
around vva.s alt subnietged, but cmne hack 
with a brave fat». 

“ I see no one yet, grandma. Let mo put 
a wann stone to your feet, they are so cold. 
If you would only gi».to sleej)—” 

But when the fluttering eyelids dropped 
at length, overcome by dn>wsiiie.*«.‘<, ilie si¬ 
lence was more inr^derable than the anxiety 
had betui. She stole once moi-e to thedmjr, 
and found the Bill hanily holding hack a 
dull swash of surging water. 

“The expected gueatr’ murmured she, 
with a strange numbness of heart; “is it 
death? And %v!ll any one grieve to learn 
that we were carried nwayV” 

And she went back and replenished tho 
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fire, and trimmed the lights to hum: more 
brightly; then sat down again by the bed¬ 
side, and went over the brief hints of the 
miserable story, and drooped her head, and 
wondered if her young heart could ever 
echo the old woman’s trust that love ruled 
everyway and everywhere. 

And then she thought again of Bose Gil- 
broithe, beautiful, merry, beloved Rose Gil- 
broithe, in the happy security of licr loving 
home. Would Kenneth Dure sometime re¬ 
spond to the coquettish lures she herself 
had seen the brilliant heiress spread birth 
in the path of the liandsoine artist? Slie 
pictured a grand bridal, and lingered over 
every slightest item. How lovely Bose 
would look in flowing wiiite, witli orange 
dowers ill her hair, and a bridal veil's faiiy 
mist about herl How proudly would Ken¬ 
neth smile down upon her from Ids regal 
heightl And little Daisy, who liad scnrcely 
a rigid to tlio honest name of the poor old 
grandmother, would be floating, floating far 
off on the tumultuous waters. 

It was nut she who shivered, but Grand¬ 
ma Soule, who sprang up in the end of the 
bed, ami cried old loudly: 

“ Who is c.alllng me? Are you coming, 
Gilbert? But what a terrible uproar of wa¬ 
ters ! Daisy, child, ore you there? Go to 
the door.” 

“There is no one there, dear grandma, 
only tile waters of tlie fresliet. If llie 
foundations stand we are safer here than 
anywhere we can retich.” 

“I tell you some one is calling; go and 
see.” And simply to soothe tlie fevered 
excitement of the wandering brain, Daisy 
took the huup and went, .the chilly water 
epliisliing over her feet us she walked. 

Shu stared like one in a maze, when a 
ebont of glad relief sounded in her ears, 
and a dark flgiue came staggering against 
tho iloorway., 

“ Daisy 1 Daisy! thank Ilenvcn I havo 
reoclicd you at lust! You are unhiuwed as 
yet!'’ 

“ Kenneth Dare!” faltered Daisy. 

“ Yes, of course. I sUirteil to help yon 
long befoiv dark, but a limbei cnislied my 
boat, and 1 had to swim ashore and flnd a 
second, and that w.-is swamped In the cur¬ 
rent; and but for your ligiilcd windows I 
think 1 must havo perishinl. Evcrylliiiig is' 
wild and strange outside, and you would 
think yourself afloat on a strange ocean. 
Have you b^'a frightened, my darling?” 


And the tall broad-shouldered man was 
shaking off tho wet, and then seizing upon 
her passive hands. 

“ You came to save mel Ton thought of 
osl” repeated Daisy, in that same tone of 
wild amaze. 

“ Of course I did. One could see the 
danger to which this cottage is exposed, and 
the horror of the thought showed me what 
I luid hardly realized before—that It held 
my pearl of price. Daisy, my darling, my 
precious, have you not seen how I loved 
you?” 

All the girl’s sweet face was aglow with a 
khidling rapture, that for a moment flushed 
its pallor into a rosy hue. 

“A royal guest indeed 1” she miumurcd. 
“O, itw.is well that I lighted all our lamps! 
Crime in, Kenneth, and hear, my grand¬ 
mother's story, before you ask for any 
answer.” 

Blit Grandma Soule was talking swiftly 
and iucoheretiily about Uncle Joe and go¬ 
ing to meet Gilbert, and did not heed Daisy’s 
Biinuiinremciil of tlie kind friend who hod 
appcarerl to succor Ihein. 

Slie bowed, and smiled, and said: 

“A wedding guest? Give liim welcome, 
Daisy; but I must attend to Gilbert.” 

Tlie young map turned impulsively to the 
trembling girl. 

“ODaisy! Daisy! how thankful I am I 
have readied you! Do you know, do you 
sec that she Is wandering in mind?—dying 
also, I fear.” 

“ Before the waters come that shall swal¬ 
low us all,” murmured Daisy. “ But I am 
not friglitened or grieved. Nothing, I 
think, can frighten me now, even though 
we arc all swept away.” 

“ None of us shall lie swept away. I shall 
prepare a raft in reailincss for emergency; 
but I have strong faith in these founda¬ 
tions, and lielicve tlie house will stand, since 
it has survived the first shock. Have you 
no quieting medicine to give her?” 

Daisy's thoughts were swift and clear 
now. How could she have forgotten the 
powder she Inul brought from tho doctor's 
herself a mouth or so ago I She found it, 
niixml it, and coaxctl her patient to swallow, 
llic dniught; and was rewarded by seeing 
the wild eyes veiled by the fallen lids. 

She w.'is sitting down by the bedside with 
a calm sweet face, when Kenneth Dare le- 
tnnied from his exploring expedition, lan¬ 
tern in hand, dripping like a young sea-god. 
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■Dd in Daisy's eyes far more handsome and 
noble-looking. 

He smiled bravely and reassnringly. 

“Have no tear, Daisy. 1 have turned 
the water from sweeping with full strength 
against these walls. Besides, something 
has changed the current, aud dammed.it up 
above there. I siiould not be surprised if 
the-crash I heard a little titne since was 
Oilbralthe’s mills; and in that case, the 
larger stream would pass on the other side, 
I have prepared a raft, and set a mark to 
see if the waters rise any higher. How Is 
the dear old grandmotherP” 

“Asleep. Ah, how kind you are to mel 
Will you take a cup of hot tea? You must 
surely need it, cold and wet as you are.” 

“ Thanks. It will bo all the more re¬ 
freshing from your hands. Daisy, tell me 
first that you guessed something of my love 
for you.” And he detained the little brown 
hand reaching for the teacup. 

She hung her graceful head as she fal¬ 
tered: 

“ How could I, knowing my own obscur¬ 
ity and humiliating surromidlngs? Did you 
ever hear the story, Kenneth?” 

“1 would never listen to the evil gossip 
of the town. It was enough fur me to 
know your grandmother aud you, my sweet 
Daisy blossom,” he answered, fearlessly. 

How her eyes shone! 

“A glorious guest, truly 1” murmured 
she again. “ My grandmother was right; 
love watches over us, even in the stonn.” 

"Aud the storm is abating,” declared Ue, 
cheerily, when he had taken liis tea and 
gone again u]»u an investigating tour, 
“The.course of the torrent is certainly 
turned, aud the water is sinking here, in¬ 
stead of rising higher. Plejise IIeuv<!n, 1 
think 1 can say cunUdeutly that this house 
is safe!” 

They sat down beside the bedside of the 
peacefully-sleeping graiidmullier, and the 
hours of the night, that Daisy had believed 
would prove so tenil)le ami tlrcary, gliilcd 
calmly away, mid morning bruku over a 
wilil waste of ruin all alioul lliem, but in 
safely aud peace fur them. Ay, in safely 
and peace also fur the dear old graiidmotber; 
for almost as soon as daylight rtuidercsl :uiy 
attempt at pitssage possible, a iautt, manned 
by strong men, found its way in aiuuiig (be 
floating debris, and out across the wide 
wastes of eddying waters until the eotlago 
Was reached, when a strange geutleuian, 


carrying 'a jiale beautiful woman in his 
arms,’ leaped atwoss the threshold, ciying, 
eagerly: 

“ My daughtet^Daisy, my child, are you 
safe?” And the beautiful woman flung her 
arms about the startled girl, sobbing: 

“ O my deserted darlingl my firstborn! 
my treasure I for whom elds aching heart 
has sighed so longl You aresafel Heaven 
be praised I All night long I have prayed 
upon my knees for your safety; and the 
prayer was heard. And my dear, dear 
mother, lead me to her, Daisy. All our 
trials are ended at last. There is to be no 
more secrecy, no hiding of our precious 
child.” 

“ It la Anna's voice?' ciled feeble tones 
from the bedside. “She has come to ex-: 
plain everything.” And there was Orand-: 
mother Soule, rational, smiling, happy, al¬ 
though pallid as a marble statue. 

The lady fell down beside the bed, covets 
ing the cold white hands with tears and 
kisses, 

"Allis to be explained. O my mother, 
you have been cruelly -wronged, and we 
never knew it until a few weeks since. I 
sent you a letter explaining the whole story 
of my secret marriage, and the discovery 
that its revelation would lose my husband 
the fortune he depended upon. 1 asked 
you to take my child, and conceal the truth 
for a little time. It was my husband's 
mother who withheld the letter, fearing to 
trust you with the momentous secret. It 
was .she who deceived me all the time into 
the Irellef that you acquiesced cheerfully. 
It was she who compelled us to liear this 
cruel separation from onr cliild for all the.sa 
years, lest my bnsbaml's uncle sbonld dis¬ 
cover that we had disobeyed and deceived 
him, and so witidiold Ids fortune. Bilterly 
enough liave we re]iented, but the wretched 
trial is ended, Tlie nncle is deail. We 
have only just rclnmcd from a foreign land 
and its ten years' exile; We have come to 
rewanl yon, to claim onr cluld.” 

An angelic smile passed over Hie withered 
features. A glad rupture lighted the glaz¬ 
ing eyes. 

“ It is ail in love—all in love, I lold you 
so, Daisy,” were Gi-andraa Soule's last 
words. And she sank softly back upon the 
pillows, gave a low gurgling sigh, and n-os 
carried out iipou the eteruul river to endless 
peace. 

Who could weep Utterly over such a 
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death? Daisy, l^ing upon Kenneth Dare’s 
ann^ following behind the loving parents 
'^ho had come to carry her to a home of 
wealtli and rehnemeut, entered the disor¬ 
dered >'illage that noon just in season to see 
a weepfiug cortege bearing away a dark- 
robed graceful figure stretched sUflly upon 
a rudely-lmprovi^d bier. 

Have you heard the sad news?” asked 
a stander-by. “ Miss Giibraithe rode down 
to the river to watch the swollen stream, 
and was caught by the sudden rush and 
whirlpool made when her father’s mills 
went down. Horse and rider went down 
with the debris, and they have just found 
the body, and are taking it home. It is so 
melancholy--that lovely graceful Bose! 


And yet perhaps it is well for her, for her 
father is ruined, land.ihei seems .like one 
distracted.” 

Daisy’s cheek could not grow paler than 
. it was after her nlglit of anguish ami relief, 
her morning of tender, sorrow ami holy 
thankfulness; but the swift tears rose U> 
her eyes, and she beiit her head In peniten¬ 
tial remorse for the envious thoughts that 
had poisoned her mind so brief a time 
.before. 

” Let me keep fast to dear grandiiiother’s 
lesson,” was her thought, ** that In cloud 
or sunsUiue, joy or woe, safety or peril, a 
loving care is ever around, uiidenieatli and 
aboutns. Behold, what even the freshet 
has brought to me!” 
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WHY I MiRRlED THE WIDOW. 
By W. P- BABUSO. 


IABWAT8 did lifco the Widow Beasley. 

I liked her before she was married (her 
maiden name was Brown), and I liked her 
after she was married; and wlien Dan 
Beasley died, I iiked her so much that 
when she advertised for boarders, I was 
the very first man to appiy, and conse¬ 
quently I got the very best room in the 
house. 

Mrs. Beasley is a most decidedly good- 
looking woman. 1 aiways said so, and I 
always thought so, and I still continue to 
think so. She wasn’t one of your smail, 
pinched-up, wasp-waisted creatures. O ho. 
Elizabeth—that washer Christian name- 
had a form of very handsome proportions. 
She had bewitching eyes, a shade or two 
darker than the oft-quoted raven’s wing, 
and the most splendid purple-black hair 1 
think that I ever saw. Her skin, though, 
was not so white as 1 like to see skins, but 
as she had a pair of very briiliant red 
roses in her cheeks, I never cared much 
about the absence of tho lilies. Her lips, I 
must say, were about the most ravishing 
pair that I ever had pressed to mine (for I 
wont dehy that I have kissed Ellkabelh), 
and her teeth— 'But,pshBtfI shall I make 
ont an inventory of her charms 7 beginning 
thus: “ Item, ‘ She bath a sweet mouth.’ ” 

Ho, it is sufficient to . say that she was 
most decidedly lovely— 

"And thro* her clear bmaettsooisplexioiislionea 
Great wish to please—a most attraotive dower. 
Especially when added to the power.’^ 

And the widow did plelase me. In tidit, 1 
had always been pleased with Elizabeth, 
but I bad no mors thought of loving her 
than you have, my gentle masouUne reader, 
for, in the first place, she was five years my 
senior; and in the second place, I was ter¬ 
ribly In love with another woman; and Id 
the third place, the Other vVdinah -Wits ter¬ 
ribly in love with me. 

I don’t know whether you kiibW tne or 
not, but you’ve probably eeen fab if jnd’ve 
ever been to Yazoo. I’m always to be 
seen in Yazoo when the weather is fair. 
Vy name is Washington Wadman. It was 
my great-grandfather’s notion having me 


christened after the *'father of his coun¬ 
try,” for, you see, my great-grandfather 
was one of George’s most Intimate friends. 
They used to go “hooking” watermelons 
together, as I’ve heard my great-grand¬ 
father tell many and many a time. I am 
happy to state that the old gentleman still 
lives at the rather mature age of one hun¬ 
dred and forty, is as hearty as ever, and 
can read Chinese without glasses just as 
well as ever he could. 

I haven’t any profession, and as my 
uncle John Wadman left me all his wealth 
at the time of his death, 1 don’t really need 
one. 

Yes, my Uncle John left me ail his prop¬ 
erty upon one condition; and as the condi¬ 
tion wasn’t a very disagreeable one, I haVo 
always, since my uncle’s death, considered 
myself a man of wealth, although the 
above-mentioned condition was not ful¬ 
filled until yesterday. 

To understand my uncle’s reasons formafc- 
ing such a singular will as he left behind 
him, it is necessary for mo to inform you 
that be was a bachelor, and knew all about 
the discomforts of a bachelor’s life; bat hs 
he didn’t begin to realize all these ditcbm- 
forls until he became too old—as be 
thought—to faarry, ho began to hate him¬ 
self for not marrying while he was young. 
And he extended his hate to every other 
old bachelor, not excepting his. brothers, 
who, with the exception of my father, were 
bachelors also. So yon sea he left his prop¬ 
erty te me, prdsfdsid 1 married befdtb'ifiy 
twenty-fifth birthday. But in ease 1 did 
not many, thus fotfeltlag the property,1t 
was to be eqnaJly divided between 'six old 
maids who ail their lives bad been willing 
and anxious to marry, but had never bad a 
chance. 

How the reader will naturally suppose 
that I wasn’t fool enough to throw away a 
fortune just fortbevvaut Of a Wife, 
ticularl} as I happened to be in love tfitb— 

"A besDtifal and happy girl. 

With step as light as sommet air,” 

who ioved me in retnrn, and had already 
promised to be Un. Wadman. 
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; K^i 1 had detennined to marry, And for 
fear that aomething might happen to my 
darling Fanny, 1 had parUaiiy courted sev¬ 
eral other girls, and 1 wont deny that I bad 
thrown one or two very tender glances at 
the Widow Seasley. 

Bnt the girl that I adored was sweet 
Fanny Cordwell. Tes, 

"Sht ruled in beauty o’er this heart of mine,” 

as Petrarch said about a certain Sirs. 
Laura (I wonder bow Mrs. L.’s husband 
liked that style of poetry?), and she was 
calculating to rule my household. 

I’ve given you some slight hints regard¬ 
ing hfrs. Beasley’s beauty, and as 1 have 
admitted that I admired her, you may im¬ 
agine that Fanny’s beauty was of a similar 
order, but yon never were more mistaken 
In your life. I don’t confine myself to 
admiring one particular type of female 
loveliness, madam. No, 1 admire your 
magnificent Juno-like woman, be she light 
or dark, and I admire round, rosy, laugh- 
ing-eyed women, and tall, thin, sobet^yed 
women, and' short, thick, puffy women. 
Bnt I line a small angelic creature, with 
great blue eyes, golden hair, and a com¬ 
plexion “like roseleaves swimmiug in 
pure milk,” and bbr name is Faniiy, and 
she’s only seventeen years old. 

'It is a sad mistake 6n somebody’s part 
ttat'Fanny wasn’t born several years be- 
fothshe'Was, because) Itwas oii account 61 
hhi! youth that her mother persisted In fiz- 
ihg itpbn the very last day that ^y uiible^a 
-ttil! alldwed'foTonrtreddlilg. . 

“Te^tday rnis the day appointed for bUr 
vtbddihg;’ For week's and mbnths wb 1ia4 
lieen making preparations for that grbat 
day. I can’t say that Fanny and I btuied 
ourselves much aboht the preparation’s, for 
there 'Was'nothing that Vb Obuld dO except 
to sit in the drawing-room and talk hhOnt 
hOSr hiil^'we sho^d bb ★hen the time 
itthtb; fOr'shb did loVb mb bo) itn'd I lOved 
her SO,'that ★b Wete hbth Very unhappy 
tbe'ifibiiteht sfe sTerebut of sight of each 
Other. ' ' 

'Well) tho bight ’before last' being the 
very last nlgbt, as a bachelor, that I shOnld 
pass oil earth, I spent In the following 
manner: from seven o’clock in the evening 
Ontii'ten, I was with Fanny. We sat o 
the iOfa together. I had one arm arOiind 
her -waist, and she' had one arm arohnd imy 
iibel^ and one ot her little white hands 


was in mine; and her beautiful bead wat 
on my shoulder, and her golden hair 
swept my cheek. We talked—0, about so 
many things, and wo said ever so many 
loving things, and we kissed once or twice, 
or perhaps twice and a half. Then the 
little clock on the mantel (it’s a small 
clock, but it will go the fastest when you 
don’t want It to, of any clock I over saw) 
struck ten, and then 1 tors myself sway 
from Fanny and went home. 

It was just fifteen minutes past ten when 
I got to the widow’s. I went in and 
found that very charming woman sitting at 
the piano and singing, “ Thou art so near, 
and yet so far.” When I entered the 
room she looked up at me so longingly that 
I, really—well, I wished there was more of 
me—two or three, for Instance. Then we 
sang “Auld Lang Syne,” and a tear bub¬ 
bled up in the widow’s right eye, and 
rolled sloarly and sorrowfully adown her 
decidedly handsome nose. 

"Wash,” said Elizabeth (she always 
called qie Wash), raising her dark eyes to 
mine, the long beautiful lashes Btlll wet 
with a pearly tear, or two, "Wash, I sup¬ 
pose this )s the last night you vdll ever 
pass under my roof." 

"1 am thinking yon are quite correct in 
your supposition, Elizabeth,” I answered, 
choking dOwn a sigh; for I was feeling 
rather blissfnlly melancholy, and the tones 
of Elizabeth’s voice somewhat aggravated 
toat feeling. She bad a remaikablymolor 
dious yoice. . As thepoete^: . . 

' “Oibose sliver Boonas, soSdit.ilb'dbar, 

The UsteiUT bUd hU bnsih to Mar.” 

. ifee, I always held my breath vrimi 
Elizabethispoke, and once or twice Igeteo 
red in the faee with holding on, thatl bad 
■to ask her to pause and allow me to respire. 

“ Wash, I—I hope you will he happy.” 

. “ Tes, Elizabeth, I rather hope I 
said, laying my baud very gently on her 
shoulder. 

, "B'ut she’s very young.” 

'‘Ifes, bnli Bhe’ll outgrow Uiat, Eliza¬ 
beth. . For the present,; it is enough for 
me to khOw that she loves me as fondly ait 
ldoher,’^ 

"Ishall, i^ejiallsfied if she only makes 
you happy, Washington. But remember, 
bo matter what may happen, Lehall always 
be interMted in you. 1 shall always re-re- 
remain youir-r-your fylend,” sobbed Eliza- 
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beth, bnrylng her face in the finger-board 
of the piano with a discordant crash, and 
bursting into tears. 

Gentie reader, this was becoming decid- 
ediy affecting; and aitbough I’m rather 
fond of affecting scenes, I objected very 
strongiy to having one that night—the 
night before my wedding—in company 
with such a very charming woman as Mrs. 
Eiizaheth Beasley, because I was afraid I 
might forget myself. So I hurriedly bade 
her good-night, and sought my chamber, 
leaving the widow to dry her tears with 
the pedal of the piano. 

Now you, my dear fellow, I dare say did 
not sleep a wink the night before you were 
married, but 1 did. 1 am not of a nervous 
temperameu t, and I bad a clear conscience. 
1 was at peace with ail the world. I was 
supremely happy, and bad eaten a light 
supper, consisting of a slice of cold ham 
with mustard, an oyster stew, some cold 
boiled cabbage and beef, with a few tur¬ 
nips, carrots, beets, and a spoonful of 
squash, a slice of dry toast and a cup of 
tea. So you see there was nothing to hin¬ 
der my sleeping; and consequently, the 
moment my head touched the pillow my 
eyes closed, and I fieated off to the land of 
dreams. 

“ lla mom—the orange-mantled ann 
Breaks ttarongh the Ihdlng gray.”. 

Istart from my sleep and rub my eyes. My 
brain is confused, and I stare wildly around 
me. There is a sickening odor in the 
room. What is it P Where ami? Is this 
my wedding-day? 1 cannot collect my 
scattered thoughts. Doldream still? No, 
this is my chamber, and that is the wid- 
owls melodious voice that I bear in the hall 
below. Presently there is a knock at the 
door. 

“Who’s there?” 

“ Me—Elizabeth. 0 Washington, wo’ve 
been robbed 1’’ 

I arose, partially dressed myself, threw 
on my dressing-gown, and opened the door. 
Elizabeth gave one fearful glance at me, 
screamed, and, turning quickly, rushed 
dowu stairs. 

I followed her, wondering what could he 
the matter, lu the hall I encountered 
Smith, one of the widow’s boarders. He 
looked at me, and tamed pale as death. 

“It’s one of the burglars?’ be cried. 
And then, with a howl of terror, he burst 


into the dining-room, and throwing himself 
from a window, ran down the street 
screaming “ Murder P’ 

“ Egad I” said I, “ they’re playing a game 
on me. But they’ll have to play it without 
my assistance. I’ll go back to my room 
and dress.” 

But I had just reached the foot of the 
stairs when the widow put her head in at 
the front door. She drew back screaming, 
“Come, come!” said I. “This thing is 
played out.” 

“It’s hla voice,” said the widow, her 
face once more appearing at the door, 
“Whose voice should I have but my 
own?” I asked, rather testily. 

“It’s Ais nosel” 

Then she came forward and took me by 
the hand. 

“ O Washington 1” she cried, bcglahing 
to sob, “where—where is pour hairt" 
Smith, Jones and jeheks came in just 
then. 

“It is he?’ said Smith. 

“ Yes, it’s he 1” said Jones, 

“Pm sure of that nose,” said Jencks. 
“But where’s his hair?” 

At that instant the cook came up aod 
grasped me by the arm, 

“ 0 Mr. Wadmau, where’s your hair?” 
"You think you’re wonderful funny,” 
sMd I, with a sneer, and a compreheasiTe 
glance that took in the widow. Smith, 
Jones, Jencks and the cook, “ Yes, you 
think you’re playing a nice joke oume, 
don’t you? And 1 suppose you consider 
your conduct quite Jady-like, madam ? And 
you, Mr. Smith, Mr. Jones and Mr. Jencks, 
are a trio of perfect gentlemen, no doubti 
but I don’t think so.” 

“Why, the man’s crazy?’ cried Jones. 
“Mad as a March hare?’ exclaimed 
Jencks. 

“ He really thinks he has got ahead of-” 
But Smith was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of my old friend Woodard, who ad¬ 
vanced toward me with a very serious cast 
of countenance, and placing his mouth to 
my ear, asked, in a very sorrowful tone of 
voice: 

“0 Wadmau I where the deuce is your 
hair?” ; 

“M tu, Brxitet” I cried, tearing myself 
away from him. And. then bounding up 
sta^, I rushed Into my room. 

“Am 1 mad ?” I asked' myself, “ or are 
the]/ crazy? My head does feel queer; 
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T&ther light wxd airy—4®cldedly cool, too.” 
1 ralBcd iny hand to it. **.Godd Ueavensl 
■where i« my hair?” 

Then I ran to the mirror. The eight 
was too terrible, for my head had been 
shaved clean, and my face had been paint¬ 
ed 'With iodine. I screamed and fainted. 

When I awoke to conpclousness I found 
myself reclining in the widow’s arms, "with 
my shaved head pillowed upon her breast. 
All the boarders, the cook, the chamber¬ 
maids and the waiting-maids were gath¬ 
ered around me. 

“ O horrible 1” I groaned. “ 0 Eliza¬ 
beth, do teli me the meaning of this ?" 
And I placed my hands upon my head. 

“■Tell him,” said the widow. “ Icau’t.” 

" Why, you see, Wadman,”.began Smith, 
“ the bouse was entered last night by bur¬ 
glars. They took all Mrs. Beasley’s silver 
ware, and everything else of value that 
they could lay their hands on to. They 
took my gold watch, confound ’em I and 
all my money; and we suppose that, just 
for the fun of the thing, they gave you 
chloroform—the scent of it is all through 
the house—and then shared your head and 
painted your face with iodine.” 

“And—O heavens I—this is my wedding- 
day T’ And.again I swooned. 

When I again opened my eyes the com¬ 
pany had retired, all excepting Woodard 
and the widow, who still supported my un¬ 
protected poll. 

“’Twos a fiendish outrage!” said the 
widow. 

“ Tea,” I faltered, " It would have been 
horrible under any circumstances, hut at 
present bow much more so, on this my 
wedding-day P’ 

“The wedding’ll have to bo postponed,” 
said Woodard. "I’ll gotohfrs. Cordwell’s 
immediately, and tell her what has hap¬ 
pened.!’ 

“Ifo, no. I’ll go myself,” I cried, start¬ 
ing up. . 

“ What I with that head and face?”. 

“ It’s the only head and face I’ve got to 
go with; and the wedding can’t be post¬ 
poned. Do you remember my uncle’s 
will?” 

“ Unfortunate man! I had forgotten the 
will. Yes, the wedding mnst take place 
to-day. But will Fanny—” 

” Do yon think the dear girl fell in love 
with my hair?” I asked, savagely. 

“ Go and see,” said the widow, leaving 
the room. 


I dressed hurriedly with my friend’s as¬ 
sistance, and jamming my hat over my 
eyes, was about to leave tbe apartment 
when Woodard stopped me with the gnea- 
tion, “ Hadn't I better get you a wig?”, 

“No, ril go to my Fanny as I am. ^ 
member, * Love looks not with tbe eyes, 
but with the mliid.’ ” And so saying, 1 
strode out of the house and walked proudly 
down the street, conscious of tho fact, but 
too savage to cue if hundreds of eyes were 
looking at me. 

Yes, there were beads at every windqw, 
for the news of the horrible outrage had 
spread from one end of Yazoo to the other, 
and Fanny bad been one of tbe first to hear 
of it. 

When I reached Mrs. Cordwell’s door I 
tarried not to ring tbs hell, for that had 
long ceased to be customary with me. Ho, 
I marched boldly into tbe boose and en¬ 
tered the. drawing-room unanoonneed, 
Fanny stood before me, but she . did not 
speak, she did not move. 

“ Ton misht have thought a form of wax, 
Wrought to Che very lUe, was there, 

So sUll she was, so pale, so fair.” 

“0 Fanny, darling, speak to meP’ 1 
cried, extending my arms to embrace 
her. 

Then she started, she shrieked. ' Her 
mother rushed into the room and caught 
her daughter in her arms, and then they 
both screamed in concert. 

“ O Fanny, dearest, don’t yell sol My 
hair will grow again, and my face will re¬ 
sume its original color, before our honey¬ 
moon is over,” I pleaded. 

“Qol goP’ she screamed. “T can’t 
marry such a fright. Go, and let your hair 
grow if it will.” 

“But we must be married to-day, dear- 
esly” I urged. - . 

She gave one very scrntluizing glance at 
my face and at my hairless cranium,' and 
then she covered her face ■with her hands. 

" Ho, no, I—I really can’t many yoa to¬ 
day. 1—” she took one more peep at my 
shaved head—“1 renonnee you forever. 
Adieu.” 

Then she left the room, and I left the 
bouse. Betarning slowly to my hoarding- 
house, 1 met Elizabeth at the door, A 
world of pity beamed in her dark eyes. 

“ Is tbe wedding postponed 7” she asked, 
observing my sorrewful countenance. 

“Yes—worse. She has discarded me 
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altogether. No, woman will marry me now, 
and to-morro.w I shall he a poor man,” I 
answered, jamming my head against the 
door in a rage. 

“Are you sure that no woman will marry 
you, Wasiiington Elizabeth asked; and 
her melodious Toice was more musical 
than ever. 

I looked down into her beautiful dark 
eyes. My heart gave one terrible thump as 
1 asked: 

‘‘Will yon?” 

" Tea, Washington.” 


I pressed her to my. heart, apd shp hUset^ 
my shaved head. 

“The wedding shall take place t^ta 
afternoon,” 1 said. 

“Tes, love.” 

Again we embraced. 

And now the reader knows why I married 
the widow. And although I’ve only been 
married twenty-four hours. I’ve thought 
several times since the ceremony was per¬ 
formed, what a fool I was not to have mar¬ 
ried her long ago, and fit my ludr, without 
the fear of my uncle’s will before me, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“l SBA1.1. WATT, EVEBIL.” 

It is the twenty-fifth of May. Only two 
days wanting to the one on which Miss 
West-Normal! comes of age; and two people 
at least—namely, herself and Captain 
Stauiiiun—are ruminating on the fact. It 
is a w.srm sultry afternoon, and they are 
seated, side by side, on a green knoll that 
overlooks the park, and under the young 
tender shade of some newly-clothed beech 
trees that screen it from the obscrTation of 
the house. Both are silent. He is doing 
little else than pluck the blades of grass 
that grow within his reach and scatter them 
again, whistling in a low tone as he does 
so, and raising his large dark eyes every 
now and then >.o seek the face of his com¬ 
panion; whilst she is evidently dreaming— 
of the future, may-be, or the past—and 
though apparently unmindful of her lover*s 
pleading glances, with the contented rest¬ 
ful expression ou her countenance, which 
is BO often to be seen upon that of a woman 
Who sits silent but happy in the presence 
of the man whom she loves best. It is true 
that Maurice Staunton has never actually 
spoken to he • of marriage; but he has told 
her, by looks, and words, and actions, that 
he loves her; ho has even drawn from her 
the confession that she loves him in return; 
and Everil has not the slightest doubt but 
that it is a settled thing between them, and 
When the proper time comes to speak, he 
Will formally propose for her hand. Were 
it not for this formidabie decision respect¬ 
ing the earl thatshe is called upon to make, 
she sees no reason why anything further 
should ever be said upon the subject which 
lies nearest to their hearts—except, indeed, 
to fix the wedding-day. For the lovers of 
the present century are not in their man¬ 
ners a bit like the priggish, prudish fore¬ 
fathers we have laid quietly to rest in the 
family vault. Kneeling is absurd; letters 
are compromising; and very few of them 
would gel through a formal proposal with¬ 
out latlghing. A few long looks servo to 
pave the way for their intentions; a few 
warm whispers brea1c''the ice; and then 


some day, when the looks and the whispers 
have been somewhat longer and warmer 
than usual, by pure aceident the lips come 
together, and the hurried question, “t)o 
you like me well enough to marry me?” 
settles the business, as thoroughly as ever 
their grandfathers did after scraping, and 
bowing, and blushing through a couple of 
agonizing hours. 

I wonder how many women married with¬ 
in the last half century have been formally 
proposed to. The elegance of language 
and of diction for which the Sir Charles 
Grandisons of the eighteenth century were 
famous has been entirely relegated to the 
servants’ hall, where it makes its appear¬ 
ance between the covers of the “ The Com¬ 
plete Letter-writer,” and serves to convey 
the tender aspirations of Jeames to the 
longing ears of Mary. But Lady Blanche 
and Lord Ronald, up in the drawing-room, 
do not take half that trouble. He squeezes 
Iier hand one day, rather more ferventl}* 
than etiquette demands; .and when she 
pouts and says he has no “ right to do it,” 
lie tells her to give him the right. ” You 
seem to have taken it already,” replies her 
ladyship, witli a smile that tries hard to be 
a frown. Whereupon his lordship claims 
several other rights of a more impressive 
nature, and has put the engagement ring on 
her finger before Jeames has transcribed 
half of the love-letter which he is writing 
so carefully at spare moments in his pantry. 

So Everil West-Norman believes that, as 
far as she and Maurice Staunton are con¬ 
cerned, all has been said that need be said 
between them—oniy sometimes she hopes 
he will speak more plainly to her before 
the twenty-seventh. She is not situated 
llkeothcr girls—she cannot indefinitely pro¬ 
long the blissful present; besides, when 
she publicly announces her determination 
not to marry Lord Talence, she may be 
subjected by her anxious guardians to a 
closer questioning than will be agreeable. 
And added to this, though Agatha has as¬ 
sured her that Maurice is fully informed of 
all the conditions of her father’s will, Everil 
does not entirely trust Agatha^ and fordse’iis 
the awkwardness of the situation, should 
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Captain Staanton speak to her gnardlan be* 
fore he is entirely cognizant of- the respon- 
sibiiity be 'Wiil take npon himself in marry¬ 
ing her. It is this of which she is dream¬ 
ing, as she sits quiet and absorbed, gazing 
with her beantifnl eyes across the spacious 
park. She wishes hfaurice would speak 
more definitely, though she almost feels 
disloyal to her lover’s faith in wishing so; 
but she cannot be the first to moot the sub¬ 
ject; it would look somuch like asking him 
it he really meant to marry her. She has 
thought several times lately that he wished 
to put the question point-blank; she feels 
that, at any rate, it cannot be mnch longer 
delayed—perhaps it is coming even to-day; 
and as she thinks so, she trembles at the 
near approach of what she wishes. The 
silence between them has been long unbrok¬ 
en. AsSveril muses, she feels that Staun¬ 
ton’s eyes are on her face, and the conscious 
blood rises beneath his gaze. He seems to 
ansn-er her very thoughts: 

“ Miss West-Norman I—Everil!—may I 
speak to you?” 

She has been expecting it so long and 
patiently; yet now that it comes, it falls 
upon her like a shock. 

She starts and colors, and is all agitation. 

“Of what? I do not know I We have 
been out here so long. Captain Staunton, I 
really think we ought to go in.” 

“ No I no I—not yet!” he urges, as he gains 
possession of her band. “ You have been 
so good to me, Everil!—you have let me 
read so plainly the secret of your heart, 
that it emboldens me to ask for it I” 

" 0, stop! pray stop r’ she cries, asudden 
unaccountable terror taking hold of her lest 
he should speak too soon. “Captain 
Staunton, I have so much to tell yon I” 

” And I have so much to tell you, also, 
my dearestl” he says passionately, as he 
seizes hold of her dress and tries to detain 
her. But she breaks from him quickly, 
and stands at a little distance, heated and 
trembling. At that moment her name is 
heard ringing out from the house. 

“Hark!—they are calling me I I am 
wanted!—I must go?’ she says, in her anx¬ 
iety to run away anywhere for a few min¬ 
utes and hide the agitation that is master¬ 
ing her. 

“ O, very well; pray gol” he answers, in 
a quick tone of ofifence. “ Their business, 
whatever it may be, is donbtless more im- • 
portant than mine.” ' ' •< ' 


At that she stands still, andregardarhint! i 
‘sorrowfully. . • , , 

“ It is not that, Maurice—^youmustfcnow >.1 
it; but—but—I have a great deal to say to 
. yon, and it were better we. were undie-... 
tnrbed. Iiet me have a few minutes to see 
what they want of me—and—and—to col¬ 
lect myself—and I will return to you here.” 

By this time he has risen, and stands be¬ 
side her. 

“My love P’ be utters fondly, as he looks 
into her bloshlng face, “ and how long am 
I to wait for yon?—the moments will seem 
hours till yon come back, Everil.” 

“ I know what you would tell me,” she 
whispers; “and I want to gather strength 
to bear it, Maurice.” 

His answer is a kiss. Ho has thrown hts 
arm about her, and he draws her face close 
to his, and kisseaher upon the lips. She 
does not stir or speak. She believes the 
marriage of their lips is bnt the forerunner 
of a higher, holier union, and she resigns 
herself to the happiness of feeling she is 
bis. But when he releases her she is as 
pale as death, and the step with which she 
leaves him falters. She cannot find.who. 
called her from the portico. She thinks lb' 
must have been Agatha; bnt ail the lower 
part of the house is empty, and there is no 
appearance of the widow to be seen. 

Miss West-Norman toils mechanically up 
the stairs. Now that she has left her lover, 
she wishes with ail a woman’s perversity of 
judgment that she had not done so. What: 
a simpleton he mast think her, to run away 
at the ioost important crisis of her lifel > 
Still she is thankful for these few moments 
of quietude in which to assume the dignity . 
befitting the occasion. She penetrates Mrs. 
West’s own apartment, bnt it is vacant; and 
then she looks into that, occupied by Lord - 
Valence, which is next to it, and ofi.wbich 
the door stands open. That also is empty 
—there is no necessity for her to enter, in 
order to assure herself of the fact;.but his 
writing-table stands near the open window, 
and the loose papers with which it is cov- . 
ered, are fluttering about. Instinctively, 
with a woman’s love of order, Everil ad¬ 
vances to replace them, althongb her 
tbongbts are ail by that green knoU orat-! 
looking the park, to which she hesitates to i 
return because:she so much longs to^do sm-u 
She gathers up the scattered manuscripts.. 
rapidly and eheqgetically, and piles/them , 
on Lord Valon.ce'S'desk; As She does so,.. 
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the Urge scrawling writing on the topmost 
paper catches her eye; the letters are so 
bold she cannot avoid seeing them. As 
she’reads their purport, she changer color, 
and her breast heaves. 

“Eterll WettrNOrman villl marry you, and 
she loiii ioue you; though not yet. But have 
patience/ The fruit that In longest in ripen¬ 
ing in sweetest whenit is ripe." 

The heiress, with eyes glowing more an¬ 
grily each time they light upon the charac¬ 
ters, peruses this sentence three or four 
times; she turns the paper over and over, 
as though she would find out with whom it 
had originated; and when she has fully 
mastered its meaning, and the fact that it 
is anonymous, her fury is without bounds. 

“'Well 1—” with set teeth and hurried 
breathing, “ I call this a very delicate, gen¬ 
tlemanly thing for Valence to do—to dis¬ 
cuss the probabilities of my marriage with 
him (on which he would not even allow me 
to speak the other morning) with some of 
his vulgar farmer friends up in Ireland, 
Look: at this handwriting. Who but an 
illiterate clod could ever form such scrawl¬ 
ing ungainly letters? But if it were a 
duke it would be the same thing. 

■" ‘Merii IFest-iforman mil marry you, 
and she will love you, though not yet.’ 1 
never beard such a piece of impertinence 
in ail my life! Who is this fellow who 
dares to anticipate my decision, and to com¬ 
municate his ideas to Valence? What re¬ 
spect can Valence have forme, that he can 
allow my probable actions in so delicate a 
manner to be discussed by astranger ? And 
the creature writes as confidently as though 
be were 1 an indisputable authority on tlie 
subject. 

"‘Bveril West-Norman will marry you,' 
0, will she, my unknown friend? She 
would just as soon marry you, who have 
evidently not attained the first elements of 
knowledge. 

“ ‘ And she will love you, though not yet.’ 
Never! If I bad ever entertained the least 
idea (which I never have) that it might ever' 
be in the remotest manner possible (which 
it never could be) I should arrive at the 
faintest imitation of love for my cousin, 
this unparalleled piece of impertinence on 
his part would have convinced me to the 
contrary. I kne w he was a hypochondriac, 
and:had softening of the brain, or some¬ 
thing very much like it, and was a most 
dull and uninteresting companion; but 1 


did think—yes, I did think—that my own 
father’s own brother’s son was a gentleman. 
But to care so little for my feelings, my 
dignity, the false position in which 1 am 
placed—to care, in fact, so little for myself 
as to let his bumpkin friends write of me 
in this familiar style to Iiim, it is abomina¬ 
ble—not to be endured by any woman. 

‘'Marry him! I never meant to marry 
him. Nothing on earth should have in¬ 
duced me to do it, as I have said from tlie 
very beginning; but after this I’d see him 
at the bottom of the sea Srst. Let him take 
my money 1”—at this remembrance great 
hot tears, like heatdrops after thunder, 
commence to gather in her beautiful angry 
eyes—“ it’s all he wants, the avaricious 
mercenary creature!—and squander Itupon 
his loutish companions, who don’t even 
knowhow to write; but myself—1 would 
die sooner. O! I will go back and tell itall 
to Maurice. He will feel fcf me; lie will 
sympathize with me. These insults are not 
tilings that we can bear alone 1” 

She turns to leave the room as she speaks, 
first crumpling up the offending paper in 
her hands. 

“ I will tear it all in little pieces. I will 
not have my name lying about for any one 
to read and comment on. No! Iwillkeep 
it, and when I am far beyond his reach, I 
will send it back to Valence, and tell him 
to inform his friend how I despise them 
both for their want of judgment and iu- 
delicacy.” 

So saying, she thrusts the paper into her 
bosom, and runs back to join her lover. 
She has no fear lest he should think her too 
ready to admit bis advances now. Her 
pride has been wounded by the discovery 
she has made, and she flies to Staunton as 
to a friend in whom she may confide, and 
from whom she is sure to derive comfort 
aud sympathy. She reaches the grassy 
knoll breathless and heated. 

" How cruel to keep me waiting so long I" 
he exclaims, as he rises to meet her. “ Ho 
you think 1 am made of iron, Everil, to be 
able to endure such suspense ? I was very 
nearly following you to the house.” 

“ I am so glad you didn’t, for I want to 
have a long talk with you; and here we 
shall be undisturbed. Maurice, are you 
really my friend f" 

“ Can you doubt it?” he says tenderly, 
as he draws her down beside him and en¬ 
circles her figure with his arm. 
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. 'M 60 mnch wimto trlend,” Bh^ 

4b Bhe neUnea witb.bali-cfp^ed; 

eyea. , bsvprybody professea to, be, ao; ^ bat 
I l<K>k iUl arbapd me, and am not aure wbo 
ia tme. Guardy says be luvea me, but he 
la alwajB urging me to act agaimit.my own 
conscience and inclinations. Hiss Strong 
sides vitb bim, and Alice stands neutral, 
and will give me no advice whatever. I 
think of all here Agatha is my best friend, 
for she knows my wishes, and tells me to 
follow them. Yet Agatha does not under¬ 
stand me fully. She doubts my strength 
of purpose and knowledge of myself.” 

“ I doubt neither, Everil,” whispers Cap¬ 
tain Staunton., 

" I believe it, Maurice; and therefore it 
is that 1 wont to speak openly to yon. .0,; 
1 have been so Insulted! I have been in 
such arage. 1 could scarcely have credited 
It.of bim.” . , ; 

” Wbo has dared to insult you ?” demands 
her companion, loudly, rousing up, as all 
Englishmen ,do, at such a supposition. 

‘.‘Hush I it is nothing of which you can 
take notice. I shnllhave my. revenge of 
him another way. You have heard the 
conditions of my father’s will, Maurice ?” 

‘tl believe I have. Mrs. West wm good 
enough to have some conversation with me. 
one day respecting it. Youmnst not think 
I was inquisitive or impertinent, dearest; 
but your cousin bad guessed my presum^ 
tion in loving yon, and thought, in the kind-, 
ness of her heart, 1 had better be made ac-: 
quainted with the plain facts of pie cose, 
else I bad never dared, in those days, even, 
to hope that yon mlghtretum my affection-” 
“ And she told yon everything, and yet 
you love me l O Maurice, 1 am so thank- 
full I could not have borne that you 
should seek me for anything beside myseif 
” Hsw.could you dream 1 would, Everil ?” 
—^with some show of indignation. . , 

“ Agatha told me it was so,”, the girl.goes, 
on dreamily; ‘‘ but I conid scarcely believe 
it. I suppose it was too good to appear true. 
But come, now, what did she tell you?” - 
“ She assured me there was no actnal en¬ 
gagement between Lord Valence and you.” 

‘‘She is right. Of coarse there is no en¬ 
gagement.. My decision is-not even to be 
asked till the day after to-morrow-” 

‘‘ And what will it be then, Everil?” 

." You Imotol ”—with a sweep shy blush. 
But go on.’. What more f” ; 

said ]Aat, in.the event of your not 


mairying. ypnr, eonsini a ,poition ,ofv yowi 
money would lapse toibis estate “r i 
‘‘A portionF’-7TaiBingf'lieneff tO)ilook: 
him in the faeqaa she speaks. .“O no;.not 
a portion.; .All> 

At titia.anndoncement Captain StaniOon 
looks staggered. 

' "Allf Your whole fortune Pl 
” Every halfpenny. Did not Agatha tell 
you so ? She knows it as well as I do. By 
luy father’s will, in the, e.vent of my ref ns-, 
ing to marry my consin, the whole of my 
thirty thousand a year,(with the exceptiouj 
of a few hundreds.borely sufficient to sns)- 
port myself) goes to his estate. This is the 
reason they are all so anxious to persiutde> 
me to.marry him.” 

‘‘But liOrd Valence would never,accept; 
such a sacrifice on your part. ItwQnldjbe.. 
the most unparalleled act of kuayery 1 ever,. 
heard of ip my life.” 

‘‘He has no alternative—or, rather,.he. 
has no option of choice. If be does not.: 
take it, the property is to bo vested in, the! 
funds of some state charities. My. father 
instituted this clause, of course, linierder, to i 
force.my cousin to accept bis conditimuj” 
‘‘Bobbing his own child, intact, to benori 
fit another I 1 never heard of snchiuilnt! 
iquitous proceeding in . the whole course ,Of i 
my existence,” says Captain Stauntonybot-; 
ly,,as be rises to pace up and down the .grass 
befoioher. 

‘‘ He thought I should certainly elect tO; 
marry.mY'cousin,” interposes-EveriiiAa'a 
depressed voice. 

‘.‘ Axd Hyou do marry him, what hepomes 
of your fortune then?” : ,j .on, 

.Oft remains; as it is.now, in ny.o.ww! 
hands, until my death.” ; ‘ t'r! 

“With the.power to will it away?’’,; i 
: “;Under certain conditions-^r, atieaatyw, 
part of it., But why talk of tbatnowF. iM: 
will never come to pass, although, I aapr-. 
pose, my poor father thought, he. wonid; 
secure my happiness by the arrangement.” 

“ By giving you the alternatives of beg¬ 
gary or slavery] To be sent forth on tboi 
world, poor and unprotected, or to be tied; 
for life to a sickly misanthrope like Lord 
Valence! Why,- the-man looks as if a; 
featber.would knock him down;’!: ' ,. . ' 
“.Tbatisnotihiafanlt,’! ahe interposes,, 
quick; like most of her sex, to take the past' 
of the weakeraide. “.HeSlthis not.of oUr 
own :seekingi and.I anppoaeimy fathert 
hoped he would be stiongj ' Valence had w 
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long coDTenatloh with me on this subject 
the other rooming. He told me—butllpr- 
It was in conBdence.” - 
' '*'And under the circumstances, there is, 
ot Coarse, ererj rsaaon for joa to'respect 
hli lordship’s' secret,” says Staunton, sar¬ 
castically. 

“ O, please don’t speak like that to mel 
tam so low-spirited already. Only— 
Perhaps f can guess the subject of the 
earl’s disclosure, it it respected liis health. 
His sister-in-law has already informed rue 
that bo is not JikeJ/to live long.” 

“ Has she ? Then I need lay no further 
restraint on myself. Yes; it is true—or, at 
least, he said so—that he has some secret 
complaint or other that will kill him in a 
few months at farthest. It is very sad. 1 
hardly liked to look at him whilst he was 
speaking; but he was quite in earnest. He 
would not Jet me allude to the decision I 
am called upon to make, else I would have 
told liim at once that it cannot be, and that 
I shall'never marry him.” 

*' But why not?” demands Staunton, as 
he stops before her. 

” Why not?” The girl's heart seems al¬ 
most to stop beating as she repeats his ques- 
UOQ, andgazes up intohls handsome frown- 
ingface with wild puzzled eyes. “ Why 
notfl’. 

' “Irepeat it^why.not? It seems to me 
you have no alternative. It would be sim¬ 
ple inaduess to give up your fortune.”- 

‘•'And pott would advise mo to marry 
Valencet—i/ou, who—” 

But here indignation and bitter disap¬ 
pointment check her utterance. Ifaurics' 
Staunton sits down agalu beside her, and 
takes her hand. 

” I know what you would say, Everll— 
trOuj uAo {eve me. Yes I it is hard, tiod 
knows, for me, who love you, to give you 
such advice; but it Is because I love you 
that Iglve it’’ 

“ 1 do not understand—" 

“Everll, I am no fortune-hunter” (and 
perhapeatthe moment Captain Staunton, 
like many other worthy mortals, believes 
what he is saying), “ but I would not wrong 
you by asking you to share the miserable 
pittance on which I can barely keep myself. 
Ho you Uiiiik I would. submit to see you 
dragged dowii-from the state ot luxury lit 
which you have been reared to the discom¬ 
forts of such a home as I could oiler you? 
Would It bo love to do so, Everll ? Is there 


noi spmething Higher and fflbre,.' uii'set^ah 
in Pur' hatureB' thoii the, Iqddl^i^pe'of^ V' 
p'amioh wC cw ne,ver liope, 'to rewftrd j'^WliL 
acceptance' of a aacriflee' we pab nPvor; 
repay?'' ' 

“ But I should be happy any where, with 
you,” she whispers. ‘ . 

“ My darling I bless you for tbosp Wpet 
words; only I should bo leas than a man to 
take advantage of them. No, Everll, hard, 
as it Is to say It, your dtity is plainly to fpl- 
iow your father’s wlabes.” 

“And you would have me marry Yalencql 
—marry another!" she exclaim.s, with a 
sharp cry of pain, as she dlsengagns herself 
from his clasp, and leans her head against 
the trunk of a tree. Captain Staimton 
turns round and buries his face in the 
grass. 

' “ 01 don’t torture me by speaking of It 
Yet, yes, lhat Is wbat I mean—you mast- 
not be sacrificed forso unworCbya creature 
as myself.” 

“■you would have me marry another 1’" 
she repeats, with almost mechanical as¬ 
tonishment. He starts up, and addresses' 
her rapidly. 

“Everll, the plain truth Is this; we had' 
better be brave, and face it at once. 1 can¬ 
not— Itoili not bring you doum topeuury. 
■Why not retain your fortune, and—the 
hope-that we may yet—jnay pet (you under- 
stand' me, don’t you?) come together?- 
Marry your coualu—It will not be for long.- 
I- am assured on the best authority—he has 
assured you himself—that he cannot live. 
A few mouths of endurance, perhaps afew 
moatbs ot patience, and you will be again 
your own mistress. And meanwhile I— 

“ You will marry some one else,” she 
says, stonily. 

' “ Never I—I call Heaven to witness, neeer. 
No other woman shall replace you. 'But I 
shall see you raised to the position you were 
intended to adorn—honored and respected, 
eurrounded by every Jmeuty-^perhaps even 
contented.” 

“ And pou?” 

“ I shall looit, Eoerll," ho answers, mean¬ 
ingly. 

A dark flush, he can hardly trace from 
what feeling, passes over her face. ' - 

“Forgive me, dearest. I should not- 
have said that, perhaps; but you know 
what I feel. I cannot marry yon; - biit 
whilst you live and I'live, I shall hover let 
go the hope of doing so. 'Why should wo 
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' 4tliijiitaB f&etrdthfrom dhe'an6tber? Ton 
anMt mari’y the ' 

’ “I wfllinotmahy blmP’site a^, deter- 
entnately. 

- “ Yes, yes, you will,” he answers, sootb- 
dngly. “ You will come ta think better of 
tliis—you will recognize, as I do, that it is 
itbe only chance for our ultimatehappiiiess. 
i am your friend, Everil—your true friend 
and lorer. Let me counsel yon”—laying 
his liaud upon lier arm; but she shakes it 
ott os'though it had stung her. 

“Do not touch met' You hare said ail 
.you have to say, and I have listened, 
patiently. Kow you must let me go. I 
-don’t want your advice, nor your comfort. 
I only want to—to—get away somewhere, 
-and forget, if I can, that all this has ever 
•been.” 

And so saying, she turns from him, and, 
with a face pale as ashes, walks rapidly 
4>ack to the house. 

CBtAPTEE XU. 

“FOB SIT 8AEB.” 

Caftain hlAUBtcE Staunton, left td 
himself on the grassy knoll, hardly knows 
what to make of the interview that has 
passed. He loves the girl, after a fashion, 
but he loves himself the belter of the two; 
and the intelligence he has just received Is 
a great shock to him. 

Everil West-Horman, encircled by a magic 
halo of rank and riches, is a divinity before 
whose shrine he would sacrlBce everything, 
-even to his own soul; but Everil West- 
Norman, clad in no panoply but that of 
her own love and beauty, and looking to 
him for protection and support, is quite 
another thing. Ho may love her under 
any aspect—so he tells himself; but he 
cannot afford to worship her unless be is 
paid for it. Born of a good family, and a 
wealthy family, so far as its elder branches 
are concerned, Maurice Staunton has been 
reared in as luxurious and far more selQsh 
a school than'our heroine; and the result 
of this training has been to make him thor¬ 
oughly discontented with his present lot. 
And disposed to consider himself aggrieved 
much above the majority of his fellow- 
creatures becaiue he was not bom with a 
golden s^on in his mouth. He is a young- 
' «r son, dependent on his own resources, 
and every one who is better off than him¬ 
self appears to him in the light of an ene¬ 


my. He knows tbaVbe has a handsome 
face and Agnre; and'to enable him to bartdr 
these valuable commodities by exchEiH^e 
for an heiress has been the ebttstant aitn'id 
his sister, Lady Bussell; with vihdm he is 
prime favorite. It was to this eiid she in¬ 
vited him to Greenock Park, and, with the 
aid of her dear friend Agatha, threw him 
in Miss West-Norman’s way; and to find 
that he has not only waisted his time and 
energy, but had hlf own wings slightly 
scorched in the enterprise, is a mortifying 
discovery to the young officer. The' first 
means by which, on being left alone, he 
tries to console himself is by swearing 
heartily at Agatha West. 

“ If that confounded little meddler had 
not interfered in the business, I should 
have heard the true state of the case long 
ago. But trust a woman for making.a haih 
of it if she can. And what has Maria bebfi 
about to mislead me as she has done?"A 
curse on both of theml Here have 1 made 
that poor dear girl and myself miserable 
for nothing. The wdiole of her fortune I I 
am sure Mrs, West told me that a portion 
only went to Valence. But Everil Is'not 
likely to be mistaken. Thirty thousand 
pounds!—lucky dog 1—and coupled 'with 
such a woman, too. 1 wish 1 were heP’ 

Then lie rises, and still Tiimihating, with 
his eyes upon the ground, begins to walk 
towards the house. ' 

' “ But a great chance lies before me yet 
I shall do as I told Everil. 1 sAali tSofi^ 
Married to Lord Valence under certain cod- 
ditions ('certain conditions,* of opurMj 
lueaus lock of issue), her fortune remhihi 
in iier own hands. Patience—and' I .shall 
hold the cards. There ■wifi' be no'ls^e— 
not likely to; but in a few months a v^d- 
owed wealthy countess—froth whose hetui 
I will take good care luy image hCS liot 
faded. Dear sweet Everil!—she loves mb 
—can read it in every tone of her volcd-^ 
and she is not a woman to forgeti Pbe 
first throw has proved against me; but it U 
the staying horse that wins, - At any risks, 
she must marry her cousin.” ' “ 

“Why, Captain Staunton, what are you 
dreaming off” 

Absorbed in his refiections, he has rilii 
nearly into the arms of the little widOWi 
His countenanco becomes still more ovet^' 
cost. He is not at all in' the iuohd to'r^ 
'eeive her advances'with'e^uahiihity';' ; 

“ I beg your pardon,” he says,' coldly.''' 
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“ What a tone I Has anything occurred 
tovexyou? Where Is Everll ? 1 called to 
her about an boar ago to take a drive with 
me to Hereford; but, as there was no re¬ 
sponse, i concluded she was lying perdue 
somewhere la better company than mine. 
Have you not seen her?” 

“Miss West-Iforwau quitted mo about a 
quarter of an hour ago.” 

“ Where has she gone?” 

“I do not know.” 

“Why did she leave you?” 

“ I really cannot inform you.” 

“You haven’t quarrelled, I hope?” 

“Certainly noil What should we have 
to quarrel about?" 

“But (here’s something strange about 
you, Staunton, that I can’t make out,” 
says Mrs. West, as she raises her parasol, 
in order that she may scrutinize his fea¬ 
tures. “Have you and Everil come to an 
understanding yet ?” 

“Did we ever misunderstand each 
other?” 

“ O, you know pejfectly well what I 
mean. Have you spoken to her ? Is it all 
right?” 

“Have I proposed, you would say? I 
liave not.” 

“But why this delay?” — anxiously. 
“Do you mean, after all, to let her slip 
through your fingers?” 

“I cannot tell you.” 

“How provoking you arel You talk !■ 
this way on purpose to tease me. There 
only remains one day between this and the 
twenty-seventh, and you promised me you 
"would speak before then.” 

"I have not yet broken my promise.” 

“ But do not put it off too long. Everll 
is a strange unaccountable kind of crea¬ 
ture, and were she once drawn into any 
sort of a decision respecting dear Valence, 
nothing on earth would make her retract 
her word. She has such absurd old-fan¬ 
gled notions about honor, and all that sort 
of rubbish.” 

“ Why are. you so anxious she should 
marry me, Mrs. West?” 

“Only for your sake and her own, 
Staunton,” says the widow, blushing and 
twisting about her parMol. “She loves 
)Qu so much, you would make the dear 
girl so happy. And then look at poor 
Valence 1 Can 1 see her sacrificed, and 
him, too (1 have no hcsilatiou in saying 
'and him, too’) for a mere chimera—a 


false sense of right? You will speak tas 
her, dear Staunton, will you not ?”—eive«b~ 
jy_« yg^ jiot tcep hor longer in sus¬ 
pense?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! You don’t seem t» 
know anything this afternoon. Yon are- 
very incomprehensible to me. And 1 can¬ 
not say 1 think you are treating our dear 
Everll well.” 

“Miss West-Horman appears perfectly 
satisfied with my treatment of her. £e- 
member, Mrs. West, that you are arguing: 
without premises. But I must wish yout 
good afternoon. It Is nearly five o’ctoolc.”’ 

“And are you not going to stay to> 
dinner?” 

“Not this evening, thank you. Mari* 
has company, and I promised her to 
return.” 

“But, Captain Staunton,”—turning to 
detain him—“ you will be here to-morrow, 
will you not?” 

“ Most likely.” 

“And on the twenty-seventh? Everll 
would be terribly disappointed to miss you 
on her birthday, and especially with the 
trying ordeal she has to undergo. Poor 
darling! she will need your help to asslat 
her through It. Paucy her having to make 
her little confession all alone 1 Biit withk 
you by her side, it will be nothing. I be¬ 
lieve her guardians meet, at eleven. Of 
course you will be here by that time?” 

“I shall be ready to support'MlssVTest- 
Norman whenever she may require me» 
Mrs. West; you may rest assured of that,’’ 
the young man replies, gravely, as he lifts, 
bis bat, and leaves her. She looks aftec- 
him for some minutes in silence, biting heir 
lip meanwhile. 

“There’s been a row of some kind be¬ 
tween those two people,” she thinks as she 
does so. “ I hope to goodness not a seri¬ 
ous one. What can it be? I must find 
out, and patch it up. It would never du 
for them to quarrel just now. Everil is 
capable of anything when iu a rage.. 
Pshaw 1 it can bo but a lovers’ quarrel, and, 
they’ll be all the fonder for it afterwards.. 
He looks as miserable os he can be, and 1 
dare say she’s crying her eyes out up stairs.. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s the best thing that 
could have happened. They’ll become so, 

• spoony ’ over their reconciliation that shu 
will have the heart to refuse him nothing.. 
As swn *> I sea Everil 1 siiall find it alt 
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«st, and then I can write to UanrJce, by 
the ereiilng’s post.” 

But ilrs. West does not find it all out as 
easily as she anticipates. £reril West- 
Korman appears at the dinner-table, a 
sbade paler perhaps than usual, but in, ap¬ 
parently, blgber spirits than she has 
evinced since the arrival of her cousin. 

She talks and laughs with Lord Valence 
without a trace of the reserve or coldness 
that has hitherto characterized her inter¬ 
course with him, although her wit too 
-often bears in it a dash of bitter sarcasm; 
whilst be, relieved by the change in her 
manner, and not guessing at the cause that 
has occasioned it, appears in a better light 
than be has ever done before. 

hlrs. West is fairly puzzled; but though 
ehe makes more than one attempt to solve 
the mystery,' ber cousin appears ready 
armed to drive her back from every point. 

“My dear, what is the meaning of ali 
this?” she asks, as soon as they are alone. 
“Have you and Staunton quarrelled?” 

Quarrelled 1”—with a well-feigned look 
of surprise; “1 and Captain Staunton 
-qaarrelledi What on earth should we 
have to quarrel about?” 

They are the same words he used to her. 

“0,1 don’t know, darling, but lovers are 
iqit to be a little, fanciful. Why didn’t he 
dine here to-night?” 

“Ijady Bussell has company at Qreen- 
^k, I believe,” 

. “Then you expect him to-morrow, I 
suppose?” 

“1 expect nothing. You know he has 
been used to come and go as he chooses. 
I conclude he -will suit his own conven¬ 
ience. Why are you so anxious on the 
subject?” 

“ 0,1 am not anxious at all 1 Why should 
I be? Only I met him as .he was going 
away, and I thought he looked, rather 
glum.": . 

Hiss West-Koiman laughs. 

. “ That was because, be was going away, 
ef course. You ;Woaldn’t have bad him 
seem pl^ed, would ycu? Alice, dear, do 
look out some duets; I feel as if I should 
iike to rattle away at . the piano all the 
evening.’’ 

"I wish yo'a would persuade Lord Va¬ 
lence to play,’’ |ia?s Miss Mlldmay.. “He 
down 'at , ^^ . rectory piano the other 
^y, when he Utenghtwe were all out, and 
my father, who overheard him from his 


study, says he plays divinely.' I have been 
longing to hear him ever since.” . . 

“1 didn’t know be could play,” replies 
Everll. “Does he, Agatha?” 

“O, beautifully, my dear, when-.he 
chooses. But poor dear Valence is rather 
. crotchety, you know, and it is not often I 
can persuade him to show oS before stran¬ 
gers. I am aimost afraid he would refuse 
your request.” 

“ I don’t intend to give him the oppor¬ 
tunity; I wouid much rather not hear him 
play. I bate to see a man perched upon a 
mnslc-stool, and twiddling away like a 
music master. And when he adds affectar 
tion to it, it becomes abominable.” 

“My dear Everll, I didii’t say he was 
affected. How you do misjudge poor Va¬ 
lence 1 You can make no allowauce for his 
great delicacy.” 

“I didn’t know he bad any,”, she.ier 
torts, quickly, as she crushes up a certain 
paper that lies hidden in her bosom. , 

“ O Miss Mildmay, do take her off to the 
piano, and let ns have, an end of tbur’ 
cries the widow, with affected Indignation. 
“She is altogether too haughty. I shall 
have to send for some one to come back 
and help me-keep you in order, Kverll. 
You are too much for me alone.” 

“ You are too much for me at anj^ tim^ 
when you talk such nonsense,” replies tb^ 
heiress. Impatiently, as she takes her seif 
■ at the Instrument. 

She plays, or talks, or laughs Ince'ssshtfy 
during the reinainder of the evqnlpgi.ev^n 
going the length, at last, when..^ipe' 
may strikes up a waltz, of pqiitlug i^axi^s 
yoimd the waist, and dahcipg, wi^'.iip.r.tl^ 
they are both out of breath.'' |, j 

Mlldmay regards her hewih'ood,wit& 
astonishment; Miss Strong .with pleiuhre; 
Mrs. West with secret perplexity' aud'^^i^ 
may, whilst the earl is wrapt in cohtempif^ 
tion of this fresh exhibition of his way¬ 
ward cousin’s capabilities. 

“1 have never seen the dear girl inhetter 
spirits,’! says Mr. Mildmay, with evident 
satisfaction. “ Eyeril is like her pid seiif 
to-nigbt, How charming it is to see tbp 
young enjoy themselves,. Miss Strong.’’ 

“It Is indeed, Mr. Mildmay. li','Is 
almost sufficient to make one wish one^h 
self once more ^t tbp b^lnulng 'of'ih& 
jonfuey. This ippks 'well' for the t^entf- 
sevento, doesn’t it?’* . 

“Huihphi Hoes'it' strike yod in' that 
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light? Well! perhaps so—perhaps. But—” 
rubhlng his chin, thoughtfully—“ but 
young women are a puzzle to mo; an In¬ 
comprehensible puzzle that 1 shall never 
make out.” 

“Hot-tempered, domineering, ‘slangy’ 
In talk, and boisterous in manners,” 
thinks Lord Valence from the sofa, whence 
he Is furtively regarding her. “’Tis a 
pleasant prospect that lies before me. But 
there is one comfort—it will not be for 
long.” And with a sigh be returns to the 
study of the book which he is perusing. 

At last tlie ordeal iS' over—blessed bed¬ 
time has arrived, and our heroine, with 
dushed cheeks and feverishly bright eyes, 
can bid all her guests good-night, and 
stand face to face willi her life’s future. 

It is a terrible penance she has passed 
through; but she has pl.ayed her cards well 
and bravely, like many a woman before 
her, and for the .Orst few moments that 
she is alone slie feels almost victorious. 
For if there is a mental light that sears tto 
freshness of the human heart and brings 
wrinkles and gray hairs before their time, 
Jt Is that which so often takes place be¬ 
tween' a' woman’s pride and love. The 
^ef that we may lawfully indulge in may 
be, for the time being, very hitter, but it 
does not permanently harm us; for nature’s 
remedies are never hurtful. On the con- 
ilhry, it rither keeps us young and sympa- 
kiretl'c; for none can act the part of com¬ 
forter like those who remember what they 
V^ve suffered for themselves. But the 
that dares not disclose its source is 
guile another thing. 'The heart is Well 
'nlglh bursting to confess it, even to Its own 
Si'aine; but the brain, hacked upbypridb 
and a terrible fear of what the “ world will 
say,” keeps down the heart, and the Con¬ 
flict between these two great powers hardz 
eus instead of softening, and brings every 
^rt of evil In its train. Passive natures 
sink beneath such a burden; but it makes 
strong natures reckless. And if ever a 
woman'was in a condition to do or say 
reckless thingk, it is Everil West-Nbrman, 
on the night of which we are speaking. 
She is so excited that she almost dances 
iuto.her bedroom; and so long as Parsons 
is beside her, she bums snatches of songs, 
and rattles about all the silver and Ivory 
paraphernalia of her dressing-table, as 
though she were too happy to be quiet. 
But even the tedious process of being un¬ 


dressed by a lady’s maid must come to oib 
end at last; and then Everil TVest-Nonnan. 
is alone. Alone! 

She tries to keep up the little farce with- 
herself even then. The humming becomes 
rather more feeble, it is true, and her lips 
quiver as they try to form the notes; but 
she goes on manfully fora few seconds, till 
she suddenly remembers that the air she is 
singing is a favorite with Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, and at that remembrance breaks 
down. Breaks down as utterly and com¬ 
pletely as the weakest simpleton that walks 
this earth with a heart within her breast 
could do, and all the more utterly and 
completely for the restraint she has hitherto 
placed upon herself. 

She does not blame her lover—there Is 
no true woman but what can find, In the 
first blush of disappointment, an excuse 
for tho man who has deceived her—but she 
blames her father, and her fortune, and 
herself, and everybody and thing but Cap¬ 
tain Maurice Staunton, for the misery that 
has befallen them. 

She wonders why Providence ever brought 
them together, or why she had not the- 
sense to see how events would turn out, 
and avert them long ago, or the courage to 
go boldly up to her lover and tell him the 
truth. She pours out the vials of her men¬ 
tal wrath on the head of Mrs. TVest for en- 
couragiug Staunton to come do Norihan. 
House; on her guardians, for opposing, 
him; on Miss Strong, for not having warned, 
her of the coming danger; on the earl, tor 
not having died long ago, and left her to. 
her own devices; bn every one but the real 
delinquent. Shb cannot recognize the in¬ 
tense selflshfaess of Which Staunton ktis. 
been guilty in engaging her affectione 
without any certainty as to the issue of his 
Courtship; ahS will not see iiibt in these 
first hbut-a bf misery) that he has wobbd 
her tbr her monby, and not for hemeif. 
She can only deplore their mutual ilhlfer. 
tuue, and the wicked blindness and h^- 
heartedhesB ot these who have brought 1C 
updn thSir Sleeting heads; She'can Only 
wec^ herself hlibtl bver the remebiberbd. 
fascinations ot her admirerj and the 'pCbs- 
pectof passing her life wiUiont him.'. She- 
can only, in fact, be miserable I . 

In the midst of her lamentailbhsYshe 
has cast herself' across the bed, the better 
to enjoy the luiuty bf peeping), d knock ia- 
heard ui)bh her bedtoom 'dobr. 
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Sbb' leaps to a stSanding poaitloni '«bd 
hastily dHes her eyes. 

“Whoisthfere?” 

It Is Fanfons wb'o answers. 

“A ndte^ please, miss, from Greenock 
Park; and as the man said It was very pai> 
(icular, 1 tlioiigbt 1 bad better bring it up 
to you.” 

“Any answer ?” 

" No, miss; no answer—only you was to 
bave it at once^” 

“Very weii; give it tome.” And sbe 
opens tbe door oniy wide enough to receive 
the enveiop. She carries it to tbe drbssing- 
tabie, and breaks the seai. It is from 
llanrice Staunton: 

“Mt dbAbest Evebil,—M y beah has 
been'trismbling with ifear ever since yoii 
teft me this afternoon, lest you should 
have rblslnterp'reted the reason of my ad¬ 
vice. ' TdU ^bink, perhaps that I am cold) 
indlSnent; Uiat I do not feel in its uttnost 
bitterness the pang of sartenderiiig you to 
anotbeh 'O, ho'# little you know me I 
Could you but read iby heart, you would 
nee rwduld rather bi^ve death, tbsii part 
With y6d'.' But'death would be nothing 
compared Islth the' pain Of dragging you 
down’to a life Of povertyi and^ perhaps of 
ibhr^iire. Bv’liHlj i have Veen.Sreafct I hhve 
MM'fbbli^h; Ledonbymyleye'fbrybUvI 
ifaid and deite things wUlchlbad tte 
W^tllWItor^ do ntor tOllWeii*. v .1 ^ 

hA thbUtfShd times I havUtsarflea Myself 
but I lit(l8>tHOugU(I<#as<oMa(«- 
Mfilikhgbryon'ybaae^em Fityuib^Ma 
biytb 'XbttWebe d>ofn ita«U«i 

^ghXtkM Mtith dinpsieiHt'eulle&^an t 
t!ii9dbb«f |^il't‘Jlbd I Udght YbtibvpioSditD 
Mb )bd ft' I >aiii Isold 'MMIghtb 
#HfmMrtbbhrtd«irtt«ati«nr«bwlftmiM^ 
ttbfldtilbKhii yuu ekpmswa 40 sse ef’iiat 
Ifto^MgMdor^ngtoyuartinitbiek'ieiBhn. 
lindW^t yba'Ctu brateAna strung,« mB 
tdr4)ib ttbnreht it nray appear taoMieib 
Blibd‘tU ^ve np%Ve^fbing‘sobnbr'tb«nMt 
l^khlMt' Idid dicMtdS nf ybur heorit .drat 
ttidtt if iibd Win M benefited by la IRib 
Wtfil WniiMiirp Vduf fortime; and ebsdl wb 
iDay I be dariajg 'Mbtigb to usb 
'Oat 'WbtQ be-bronght 'afty nearer 
dWiWhgh ybUS' ^vbrty ? Batber, WlH nbt 
ybtb-'idhisU ibkgbeb tb this IMniage 'ont 

IneikHigbdUhd frbm bbneatbmyiteety 
' If yfiaWiniiot seemeyour ptM- 

tef 'ybtrs 6«h lia^'dedtfor mifie; 
'«lf WbU Kiae'Vod deubr' than myaelf, 


or bow could I see yoii>giyen-|o another ? 
Under ezisUng. circumstances, ..noting 
would induce, me. to marry ypm ^e 
world has called me thoughtlysa—it shall 
never say that I . am wicked. :^d I love 
yon far too devotedly to do yon so cruel a 
wrong. The present, then, must be for me 
dark and gloomy. I am a man, and I will 
bear it as a man; but my future I leave in 
your hands. If you have ever ioved-me, do 
not crush the last hope I cherish of .pos¬ 
sessing you. Your devoted 

“llADBICB.” , 

* * • • • • a ; 

She reads tills grandiloquent epistle sev¬ 
eral times, and then she falls to weeping 
over it, poor soul I and kissing it, and per: 
suades herself that the writer is one of the 
most niagiianimous creatures she has eyer 
known. She is a clever woman, but her 
eyesiglit is not very clear just now, and 
she cannot perceive that Captain Staon- 
ton’s professions of attachment will pot 
hold water. , i' ■ 

On the contrary, she votes hini .higher^ 
minded, more generous, and nrore unsel&ib 
than ahe can ever hopcvto. become;, and 
tldnks of him; sacrificing all/bis deepest 
feelings on her account, as of'pome tender 
trUe-eouled. martyr who prefetp/the fiery 
etekeur tbe gibbet to a compromise, wilb 
bis'great sense of honor. 

! Bhe pUssbs a mieerabie inlgbtd'bnt ttis 
debpaiit and oot wt>anded;|)r^.,4hatfifis 
iita heart, wild .Hie auSen dor/ddenidee 
fittiaiitoBiiU' muebiasior benelf. When 
ebedpsoendt to breritfaat'the vest mem- 
'tagyifbelexbitedv varteble'mood'hta'eeUM 
do#n again, whd 'ibe'ia biiilp)y«Ueet«Md 
despondent; which revives all Mr8.''Weotie 
fears os to her bfeving' bed « mlsiader- 

shniBbig MBi fitedhtoDi 'Thdredsugiiett 
boatte going oUi both hmideendmriaMebf 
Sfonsan Honse^ that day; mekiag frepeM- 
■tlbinfor.Uieobming of ogaenifaewieniMt, 
«nB the litUe widow fi^ete; sbont jnees- 
dantlj; in heridstUAs anxiety’tO/khovy bow 
dtlaall/tO'ehd; bUt-BvtrH Is usln n Bo mmn - 
nicativb as tueigrlivei CHHiaral Halwtesa- 
irlves lb tbb eoorse'bf the •ftdhiooig.end 
bit first efibrt is to gain fan ifiten’leb-wltb 
Mh,Mildml^^'^■ ■ .'a .' r, 

“'WeUjMittoiVt'hM tMigbleeia llkr in- 
'MbUonayetT"'. 

' “iBie hxe'DOt'aaido.wOrd ito 'ute on the 
itnfajeet.’.'. ■' /.•/i-. 

'•^Norto the earl?” 
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‘Wor to the earl.” 

'* She means to take him, then." 

“I don’t think bo; ahe has obstinately 
refused to listen to any of my suggestions 
regarding Captaiii Staunton, and the 
young man has been here Incessantly since 
your departure. I am almost sure, too, 
that Everil cares for him.- Were it not so, 
I should still hope she might decide In 
favor of her cousin; as it is, I am certain 
she tylll not.” 

“if’ooh! nonsense / What reason Is there 
against It f” 

“She will never set against the dictates 
of her affections.” 

“Pshawl what has affection to do with 
ItF She is not such a fool as to part with 
her fortune for the sake of a passing fancy. 
I told yon she would marry the earl a 
month ago, and you contradicted me. 1 
repeat it: she will marry the earl.” 

■ " I hardly know what to say or to wish,” 
ieiilies Ifr. Mildmay. “To see her Im¬ 
poverished for the sake of a fellow like 
Staunton would be a terrible misfortune; 
but^ feel that she bad sold her affections, 
far tvorso— I wish to-morrow were over, 
and we knew for a certainty what she In¬ 
tends to do." 

"she will marry the earl," repeats the 
old general, like an obsUnate old parrot 
that pertinaciously sticks to one sentence. 
"Bulcome, ifildmay, let us join his lord- 
ab^^in the grounds. It seems to me that 
weiBre 'going to a great deal of useless ex- 
peitife about tents. The weather is fine 
etKmgli. Why the deuce can’t the peopto 
M under the trees, and tufa their dinner 
fitto-a picnlo? It -would be much pleaa- 
-anter.”- ■ ' ■ ■ . i 

“'But. not SO' complimentary, general. 
Tou'forget that'the majority wili be Bvsr- 
irs tenanta>and to consult their feelings 
becomes a necessity. The arrangements 
-have been made-upon a scale truiymagnlff- 
eent; but it was our ward’s express orders 
that it should be so. She has superintend¬ 
ed most of them. herself. The dancing- 
booth is'llke a West-End ballroom.’’. _ 

■ "Absurd honsensel” gnimbles General 
Hawke, as they: leave the room together. 
“And what does his lordship say to it?’’. 

: “O, Lord Valence .has not expressed an 
opinion on the subject; nor, Indeed,:haa 
.hii any right to do so. . At what time to- 
iiiorrow do you propose to reoeira onr 
v-srd’s decision?" 


“At what hour do the guests arrive 9" . 

“The tenant fanners and villagers at 
eleven, the garden party at three. . Dinner 
is to be served for the former in the large 
tent at two, and a d^euner a la fourchetle 
for the latter in the dining-hall at five 
o’clock. I dare say the gentle-people will 
have all taken their departure by seven. 
The tenantry will remain to dance atid en¬ 
joy themselves as long as they please, but 
they need not Interfere with us. The bon¬ 
fires are to be lit at ten. This is tlie pro¬ 
gramme of the day, as far as 1 can re¬ 
member.” 

“Twelve hours of folly, feasting, and 
waste of money," grumbles the general. 
“ Well, tell Miss Everil from me, Mildmay, 
that we shall be waiting in the drawing¬ 
room at ten in the evening to receive her 
decision. This will give her more time for 
reflection, and she wont find it so easy, 
after indulging in a whole day’s dlsslpa; 
tiou, to renounce the means by which such 
an effect has been produced., 1 know wo¬ 
men better than you do, Mildmay.’.’ , , 

“Perhaps so, general., I will not argue 
the point any farther with yen; but ! jiava 
no doubt myself upon the subject" 

* ■ • f * , a 

The twenty-seventb of May passM under 
the most favorable of auspices, .Every^ng - 
goes right. The tenantry are enthusiasUp, 
and enjoy themselves to the utmost;,,the 
company assemble to a man, and 4,0 ample 
justice to the dpfeuner a .ia f^ohetU, 
nothing fails of the end to which,it was 
appointed; and.anipngst.the crpw.d, 
in a dazxllng costame.ef blue and 'whl'^i, 
with a chip hat crownefl wiibi bluP 
ers shadlog her lovely features, moves .in:' 
cessantly the mistress of ,Kotman,.House. 
There is not a suspicion amongst Ibe comr 
pany that her tenure of .aU this 
hongs on :her: .heart’s decision. T^y, j^ 
-lleva there la do doubt,about ber lpbet^ 
tance, and,, followed by, mauy an enyipps 
eye, the goes from tentito .tent to Imar 1^ 
health drank, and to say a few kind yrtfrds 
in response. -But at lost her graclpns task 
Is over. The tenantry, who appear to have 
consumed sofSoient beef and ypal to last 
.them, for a month, have ^ven over eaUng, 

, and lie scattered about Ibe park aw^ re¬ 
cruiting themselves for tbe.pleasures of the 
evening to come; and the,more aristocrstic 
of her. guests, vrho have also prov^ by ^ 
the moat faUguing . to. .entertain, hav^e 
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cleared the dining-room tables to the heat 
of their ability (ladles and gentlemen can 
eat on such occasions as well as their 
poorer brethren, and, cohsideriiig how 
often the occasions arise for them, in a 
manner that docs great credit to their 
powers of endurance), and ordered their 
carriages to drive home, 

Everll West-Korman, harassed, fatigued, 
and, now that the immediate excitement is 
over, very dispirited, drags her feet wearily 
along the corridor. 

“Everll, dear, they are waiting for you 
fai the drawing-room (you know what for). 
Will you come?” whispers Alice Mildmay, 
who has been sent to summon her. 

“ In the drawing-room ?’ 

In a moment she has turned so ghastly 
white that her friend thinks she is going 
to faint. 

”0 Everil, don’t look like thatl Are 
yon ill? Shall I call hfiss Strong?” cries 
Alice, as she throws her arm about her. 

” Ill I What nonsense I In the drawing¬ 
room, did you say? Well, I am ready, 


Of course I am ready. I have had long 
enough to think about it, haven’t I ? Come, 
Alice, let us go to them in the drawing¬ 
room.” 

But, as she attempts to move forward, 
she staggers against the wall. 

. “Everil, you are ill. 1 am sure of it.’< 

“ The heat—so tired—a glass of water,”; 
she murmurs, faintly, as she closes her 
eyes, and lets her bead fall backward. 

Hiss Hlldmay runs to fetch what she 
requires. 

“Thank yon, dear,” she says, quietly,; 
as she returns the glass to her. “lam all< 
right now, and the feeling has passed.away 
again. I cannot think how I can. have 
been so foolish as to give way to it. Let! 
us go to the drawing-room at once. D&: 
youhear?— atoneel"- . i 

And, as thoogh fearful of ag|i)n dlscios-: 
ing her feelings by delay, Everil Wesf. 
Norman marches st^ght to. the apartmCnti 


in question, and turns the handle of 
door. 

[ZO BB COSTtsmtD,] 


that 
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WILL SHE MAREY HIM? 

BT FLOEENOE MABBTAT, ATTCaOS OF “AH UNFOETUNATE MATOHj” ETC., ETC, 


CHATTER XIII. 

“I DECIDE TO MABBT MY COUSIN.” 

Befobe proceeding witli my story, I 
eliould like to ask those readers who have 
accompanied me thus far to suspend their 
judgment of it, until they learn the reason 
for which various conditions of life, hither¬ 
to untouched, are woven into the narra¬ 
tive. Much that may at first sight appear 
incomprehensible, superfluous or over¬ 
drawn, is necessary to the plot of the 
story, and much that is likely to provoke 
criticism will be found to have been intro¬ 
duced with a totally different intention to 
that arrived at by guessing. And having 
said so much, i wm proceed with my 
relation. 

• • « • • • • 

The occupants of the drawing-room are 
awaiting the heiress’s final decision with 
very different feelings. Mrs. West has no 
doubt in her own mind what it will be. 
She has been very much put out by the 
non-appearance of any of the Greenock 
Park people at the/ete ehanipeire that day; 
but Lady Bussell has sent her a note, ex¬ 
plaining her absence on the 8Core*of illness 
in her nursery; and Agatha can well un¬ 
derstand that Captain Staunton would feel 
it to be better taste in him to keep away on 
the occasion. He would wish Everil’s 
friends to suppose that, if she was deter¬ 
mined to give up everything for his sake, 
she was entirely unbiassed in her decision 
by hla immediate influence. 'And that 
Everil does so intend to give up everything 
rather than himself, Mrs. West is perfectly 
certain. 

True, that her behaviour baa appeared 
rather incomprehensible during, the last 
few days, that her eyes have been red with 
weeping, and her manner cold and con¬ 
strained ; but Agatba attributes these phe¬ 
nomena to the struggle with which she 
must necessarily decide between retaining 
her fortune or Maurice Staunton. But 
that, after all her opposition on the sub¬ 
ject, and determination to have her own 
way, she can end by resigning her lover, is 
an idea that has never seriously entered 


the widow’s head. Everil may feel it—it' 
is impossible that she cannot feel it; but 
the enormity of the sacrifice will only add 
to its value in her eyes, and she will be 
true to Maurice and to herself. So Mrs. 
West, clad in the palest of peach-blossom 
costumes, covered with the softest of lace, 
sits close to her beloved brother-iii-jaw, 
smiling furtively at her coming triumph, 
and ready to act the ministering angel to 
Lord Valence as soon as ever the inevitable, 
blow shall have descended on bis head, 
Tlie earl himself is in reality the moat as¬ 
sured on the subject of all there. Agatha 
West, in order to prevent any interference 
on his part, has so impressed the fact upon 
his mind that bis cousin has never dreamed 
of doing otherwise than fulfil her father’s 
wishes by marrying him, that he is simply, 
awaiting his fate with the sublime sub¬ 
mission of indifference. Mr. Mildpiay,. 
on the contrary, is strongly agilamd. He 
loves bis ward only second to bis daughter, 
and the idea that she should marry Lord 
Valence against her inclination, or give hp 
everything for the sake of Mauriee Stauir- 
ton, is equally distasteful to him. He. 
walks, restlessly up and dpwu the room, 
thinking one moment that Everil had bet-, 
ter ten thousand times over many the earl, 
without love than Captain Staunton with;; 
thu next, that no blessing can possibly.fol- 
low a union entered into for mere calcula-, 
tion, and that the girl will be happier pen¬ 
niless with a pure conscience, than if she 
began life on false pretences. Miss Strong 
somewhat shares bis feelings; but the fem¬ 
inine love for rank and riches predieposes 
her to hope that her pupil’s decision will 
be in favor of the earl, and not for that 
“forward and presuming Captain Staun¬ 
ton.” She sighs over the mistortune that 
has befallen Everil in having conceived a 
predilection for the young officer, but fan¬ 
cies, woman-like, that, if she bad the man-, 
agement of affairs put into her hands, 
everything would turn out right in the, 
end, and the earl and coisniess live happily 
forever afterwards. StUl,.the old lady Is. 
very anxious and unhappy, gnd keeps,f,urr, 
tiveiy wiping the corners of her eyes with 
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a fragment of cambric handkerchief, and 
hoping that no one observes her unusual 
agitation. No one does observe it, for 
everybody is occupied with his own 
thoughts, and on the tiptoe of expectation. 
Oniy Mr. Tborneycroft, the family solici¬ 
tor, Mr. Craven, tlio earl’s legal adviser, 
and old General Hawke treat it as a mare 
matter of business. 

“ You have both made yourselves well 
acquainted with the conditions of the late 
Mr. West-Norman’s will, gentlemen,” says 
the latter, loudly; “aud the young lady is 
perfectly familiar with them also, so we 
need have no recapitulation. We need 
nothing now but her signature and tliat of 
XiOrd Valence, and our business is com¬ 
pleted. ^Vhere’s the pen ? Has any one 
been sent to call Miss West-Norman? Wo 
only want her name placed here. It wont 
take her a minute, aud then the job’s over. 
Does she know we are waiting?” 

“ I have sent my daughter to fetch her,” 
replies Mr. Mildroay. ‘‘But, general, it 
appears to me you are taking Everil’s con¬ 
sent as too much a matter of certainty. 
Bemember, we have to ask for her deci¬ 
sion first. I am not quite sure myself of 
what It will be.” 

‘‘But I am quite sure, sir, and I’ve told 
you so a dozen times already. She’ll be 
L^y Valence within the month. I wish I 
bad a clear thousand standing on the 
event.” 

“ Ladles’ fancies are uncertain things to 
bet upon, general,” observes Mr. 'Thorney- 
croft, smiling. “ I’d as soon back a shift¬ 
ing sand.” 

“Not if it carried gold with It,” growls 
General Hawke. “ Metal is the best bal¬ 
last for women’s minds—if they have such 
things.” 

“ I think it would be as well to leave this 
discussion to another opportunity,” says 
Lord Valence, with a frown. When Gen¬ 
eral Hawke prophesied that his cousin 
would bear his name within the month, he 
started; it brought the contingency so viv¬ 
idly before him; and what followed seems 
like an insult to his future wife. 

“General Hawke is always so terribly 
hard upon us poor women,” simpers the 
little widow, hating him in heart tor the 
assurance with which he has spoken. 

“Here is Everli;” says Mr. Mildmay, as 
the door suddenly opens, and the heiress, 
followed by Alice, stands amongst them. 


Lord Valence is about to rise to meet 
and lead her forward; but Mrs. West pulla 
him back. 

“ Don’t do that. Valence, for Heaven’s 
sake?’ she whispers. 

“Why not? Why do you detain me?” 

“Because—it is not a settled thing yet, 
remember. She has still to announce her 
decision; and if it should not be—though 
of course it will—but you miglit place lier 
in an awkward position, poor girl. Don’t 
make auy advances till you hear what she 
has to say.” 

“I cannot now; you have effectually 
prevented it; the time is past,” he replies,; 
somewhat hastily, as he reseats himself. 
“ But I wish you wouldn’t always inter¬ 
fere with everything I wish to do or say, 
Agatha.” 

“ O Valence 1 how can you ?” she whis¬ 
pers, reproachfully; but he has turned his- 
back on her, and fixed his eyes on Everll 
West-Norman. 

She is standing in front of her guardians 
and the lawyers, supporting herself by rest¬ 
ing one hanij on the table. Her face is 
exceedingly pale, and the yellow lamplight 
behind which she stands makes it look still 
paler; but her features are almost stern In 
their composure. 

“ I have just been telling these gentle¬ 
men,” commences General Hawke, after a 
rapid survey of her countenance, “ that as 
both they and you are perfectly well ac¬ 
quainted with the contents and provisions, 
of your late father’s will, there is no need 
of recapitulation.” 

“ But merely as a matter of form, my 
dear sir,” interposes Mr. Craven, “itrl 
Thorneycroft and myself, who are sum¬ 
moned as witnesses—although of course we- 
have every faith in your assertion of this- 
young lady’s knowledge of the conditions 
under which—” 

The general is beginning to storm, and: 
Mr. Mildmay to remonstrate; but t^girl’s: 
voice silences them both. 

“Bead it through,” she says, quietly, as 
she points with her finger to the document 
in question. 

The lawyer begins. 

“Wont you sit down, my dear ?” whis¬ 
pers Mr. Mildmay, as he pushes a chair, 
towards her; but she waves him off, and 
remains standing. The tedious will is read 
through by the lawyer, who appears Uk 
spin out the words as slowly as he possibly 
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can. The Conditfens, Involved and wrajpped 
np in sentences of extraordinary len^h 
and insolable meaning, are repeated again 
and again, until the brain aches iritb the 
endeavor to unravel and make them clear. 
Bntthe final intention is plain enough: 
that Everil West-Iforman mnsi many Ber¬ 
nard, Earl of Valence,' or lose her fortune. 
And as the long list of the property to he 
forfeited is drawled through, Mrs. West 
grows hot and uneasy, and fidgets bn her 
chair, and trusts that the heiress’s thoughts 
are wandering away to Maurice Staunton, 
or anywhere, rather than fixed oii the aw¬ 
ful loss she will sustain in keeping faith 
with him. 

Gverll hears it to the end, unmoved. 
Then, as the lawyer finishes and lays the 
parchment on the table, she essays to 
speak, but no sound issues from her Ups. 

“ Now this, as it appears to me, most un¬ 
necessary formula, has been gbiie through 
with—” commences General Hawke, with 
a tcowl at T^orneycrofi. 

“But as a matter of hnsiness, my- dear 
sir; a matter of business,” says the lawyer, 
deprecaiin^j. 

“We only wait for^your final decWlon 
and signature to end the matter.” 

Agatha West has crept round from-the 
other side of the room, and pnt'herardt 
about Everil’s waist, aS though to support 
her. • • 

“ Gourage, dearest; cbUrageP’' she whls^ 
pers, softly. 

have no' need of support, thank ybu,” 
replies the heiress, as she disengages' her¬ 
self from the widow’s clasp; 

1 you think of hfin; add that IS 
enough for you," contindes 3te. Weet. 
“'Be brave,'darling, and remember that 1 
aid close by and feellng'fbr yon;” 

“ Come, young lady.' 1 suppose you have 
thought this matter wen over. 'Vbu need 
notkeep us waiting-longer than necessary,” 
says General HavCke. “ What IS yonr de^ 
clsloii?’* , 

“TvoiltmanT/myeoustnl" 

Mrs. West’s face undergoes all manner 
of changes. 

“Everlil EverllT what my ybn saying-f 
Don’t let them frighten yon Into consent¬ 
ing against your will.” 

“It is not against my Willi” 

“ Bat you cad never medh itl' Think of' 
poorMaurlce.’* 

“Be gulet. J db think'bf him.” ' 


"My dear girl,” sa^ Sfr. MHdmay, In a 
low tone, taking her hand In his own;' 
“ tell me that you are not acting from uii- 
diie pressure—that this decision comes 
froin your heart.” 

“ Where else should It come from ?” she 
replies, hurriedly, as she wrenches her 
hand out of his. "Am 1 not a free agent? 
General Hawke will agree With me that It 
is only right [ should submit to be guided 
by those who know better than myself, and 
carry oiit my father’s wishes in this 
matter?" 

“Assuredly it is, my dear; and I alwaj^ 
said yon Would do so.” (“So much for 
your doubts,” adds the general, snapping 
his fingers at Mr. Mlldmay.) “And now, 
before yon sign these papers, let ns hear 
you once more tell ns what you have de¬ 
cided to do.” 

“I deetdi to marry my eouHii ^d Fa¬ 
ience,” she repeats, steadily, thongh she 
does not cast a glance at him the whife. 
He has been standing since the' first an¬ 
nouncement bf her intention, and now he 
comes forward and tries to take her hand; 
but Everll puts Jt quickly behind her and 
regards him with a Ibok that is almost de¬ 
fiant. And anyone near enough to her at 
that moment might hear' her sap between' 
her teeth, “ For you? sake-Hfbr pour sfakb," 
before tbe Ibok of defiance fades away ib 
give plabe to her former oxpresstbn of 'Wt 
resoTutton. ’ 

“ I havc to congratniate ybn, my lord,'” 
says the general, grimly. And then the 
papers fbr'slpnatilrB are ptaeed 'hefdre thd 
cousins, and the pen is passed from DbPd' 
■Valence’s hand to hers. As'Everil taket-iit 
fbe pau- onf her left hand 'hlihdly,-itr 
thtmgh seeking for the suppoft bf Bbike 
one,And Miss Strong (Who, inwArdlp elated’ 
at the tnrb matters have token, hasdnririf 
near in order to be 'thefltstto whispeVgb^ 
wlsbes'ln her pnpil’-s ear) catebes' it he^ 
tween'her o-wn; and’ holdb it fitmly. ’ The 
tebacibus grasp with which It clfiigs'ter- 
hers nearly bpseis fte old lady’s eqhlllbrli^ 
nm, though the sl^ature of the right hand' 
is very tremuloaa and unlike’Everil’h nsuaf 
writing. Her' task conelilided, sUe tntps 
abruptly from tbe table and stumbles idtb' 
the arnis of her dnehnaV 

“ O my dear l> my dbarl' f do hope that 
yon will' be happy,” ejaculates the old’ 
man.'half crylng'over her; “'fir' fb(m{(h‘ I 
have never been- ihrough lt' inyteif; P iahfW 
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many that have, and can imagine what it 
is. And it’s aii a lottery, my love; but I 
am sure yon*ve drawn a prize, and 1 hope 
Qod wili bleas your union with him and 
send you every blessing this life can 
afford.” 

“Hush! hush! Pray don’t say that. I 
have done what they wished, and there’s 
an end of it,” replies Everil, as she disen* 
gages herself from Miss Strang’s embrace. 

“ Come, madam, there’s nothing to cry 
for in your charge being made a countess,” 
says the general, with his usual coarseness. 
“ There’s many a woman would be glad to 
stand in her shoes, even if they don’t fit to 
a nicety.” 

Again is Lord Valence’s sense of delica¬ 
cy shocked. He does not love his cousin, 
but it is sacrilege to hear their contem¬ 
plated union spoken of like this. 

“Since the business for which we met is 
concluded,” he remarks, loftily, “I think, 
Hawke, we had better adjourn and leave 
the ladies to themselves. Will you conduct 
these gentlemen to the library?—and Mild- 
may and I will join you there. Oood- 
evening.” 

He raises his cousin’s passive hand to his 
lips as he speaks, and, accompanied by the 
other men, quits the apartment. 

The four women ace left standing there 
by themselves. Dead silence at first reigns 
among them; then it is broken by Alice 
Mlldmay bidding Everil gobd-nigbt in a 
timid uneprtain manner, as if she did not 
know it she might add congratulations to it 
or. uot, and taking her departure for the 
rectory. 

The silence settles down again. Everil 
stands by the table twisting a papei^knife 
about in her hands; Mrs. West sits on the 
farthest sofa gloomy and absorbed. They 
intend to speak to each other—by-and-by. 

Miss Strong gives au imeasy cough, and 
rises. She is evidently de trap. “It is 
very late,” she remarks in passing, “ and 
Everil must be in want of rest.” Everil 
thanks her blandly, but denies the charge, 
and in another moment Miss Strong’s place 
knows her no mure. 

Then they are together, and alone. The 
storm bursts. 

“I never could have believed it I” ex¬ 
claims Agalba West between her teeth, as 
she leaves her seat and confronts the heir¬ 
ess at the table. “ Ko, not if the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel himself had descended to 


tell it me. I cannot believe it now. It ap¬ 
pears almost incredible.” 

.“Of what are you speaking?” demands 
her companion, professing surprise. 

“ You know! Of your deciding to marry 
Valence. And after all the encouragement 
you have given Maurice Staunton; the way 
in which you have led that poor young fel¬ 
low on—making him believe that you in¬ 
tended to give up everything for his sake—' 
just to throw him over at the first opportu¬ 
nity] I thought you were more womanly 
—more generous—more true.” 

“ Stay, Agatha,” interposes the heiress, 
still, to all appearance, unmoved. “Who 
told you I bad promised all this to Captain 
Staunton?” 

The widow pauses. When she comes to 
think of it, it Would be awkward to have 
to'dlsclose how she came by her informa¬ 
tion. 

Why, of course you did,” she answers, 
with feminine logic. “ Everybody in the 
house could see it. You have been togeth¬ 
er momiug, noon and evening for the last 
month, spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, and now you ask who told me 
you were fond of one anotherl Why, the 
poor boy dotes on you, and you would 
break his heart and ruin all his hopes for 
the sake of mere wealth I I thought better 
of you, Everil. I thought that, with your 
strong mind and independent spirit, you 
would be brave enough to defy the world 
for the sake of the man you loved.” 

“And how do you know I am not defying ' 
it?” demands Miss West-Morman, quickly. 

“ ifor a coronet with thirty thousand a 
year,” retorts the widow. “That is pour 
notion of defying the world, perhaps; but 
a real affection would have preferred, to 
pass through life penniless sooner than re¬ 
sign the creature that it climg to.” 

“And why did you not speak as plainly 
to me before? You have encouraged 
Maurice Staunton to come here by every 
means in your power; but you have been 
careful at the same time to place before 
me all the disadvantages of marrying him, 
and the assurance that in the end I could 
only, act as I am acting now, and fulfil the 
last wishes of my father by becoming the 
wife of my cousin.” 

“Why did I not do so? Because I 
thought it was my duty to place Valence’s 
cause before you in the best possible light; 
but I never thought for a moment you ’ 
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could be BO untrae to your own heart aa 
tbie evening haa proved you. To inake 
love to a man in the most open' and ihde* 
cent manner, knowing you were on the 
verge of accepting another—to draw him 
on to make love to you under false pre> 
tences—” 

“ Stop, Agatha,” says Miss West-Norman, 
haughtily, “I will permit you to proceed 
with this subject no longer; you have al¬ 
ready said more than enough. I do not 
consider that I owe you any explanation in 
the matter; but for—for—Captain Staun¬ 
ton’s sake, and to prove that 1 think too 
highly of him to jilt him in the heartless 
manner of which yon accuse me, I will tell 
yon one thing—that be not only knew of 
my intention to aocept rny cousin’s propo¬ 
sals, but approved of it.” 

“Staunton approved qf W But it is im- 
possibie,” cries the widow. “How did it 
eome about P When did you speak to him 
of it? What made you change your minds 
so suddenly P” 

“I shall tell yon no more than I have 
done already,” replies Miss West-Horman, 
with a trembling lip. “It is sufBcient for 
you to know that your accusations against 
me are unfounded, and that I have not 
wronged your friend, nor he—he—^me—” 

“Bveril, you love Maurice Staunton 

BtilU’ 

“Who denies It?” she says, as her calm¬ 
ness gives way before the bitter recollec¬ 
tion of her unfortunate attachment. 

Mrs. West is by her side in a moment. 

“My dear girl, it is some wretched quar¬ 
rel that has made you act against yonr own 
feelings in this manner. It will all come 
right, Everil; I will answer that it shall all 
comp right. I will see Maurice to.morrow, 
and tell him how yon are suffering, and we 
shall have him at your feet again before 
the day is over.” 

“Tou wlll do no such thing, Agatha,” 
says the heiress, quickly, as she dries her 
eyes. “ Captain Staunton and I have had 
no quarrel; we have simply determined on 
what was best to be done for both of us, 
and 1 have done it, and there can be no al¬ 
teration.” 

“Honsense, darling I You’re thinking 
of the signature, 1 suppose; but Yalence 
would let you off that directly, if I asked 
him.” . 

“Fotence WihM ietme offl” says the girl, 
with a look of scorn. “And do you thliik 


1 am so feeble-minded a creature,' Agatha, : 
as to sign with my hand one moment what 
I would go down on my knees the next to 
be excused from? Ho you suppose I met 
my guardians this evening without previ¬ 
ously weighing the consequences of what I 
was about to do ? How absurd of you I I 
have passed my word, and nothing on earth 
would make me now retract. I bare prom¬ 
ised to become Countess of Valence, and > 
Countess of Yalence I shall be. Any other' 
ideas that I may hare entertained are as 
entirely swept off my mind now as if they ' 
had never been there. I shall marry my 
cousin.” 

Angry words In answer are bubbling to 
the very verge of Mrs. West’s lips; but one 
thought restrains them. The future Lady 
Yalence stands before her, and the future 
Lady Yalence is a person to be conciliated, 
not defied; so she swallows her indigna¬ 
tion, and sighs instead of scolding. 

“Well, dear, you are of course the best 
judge of what is calculated to form your 
own happiness; and if poor dear Yalence 
could only see it, he is a very fortunate ' 
man. And as for poor Maurice, broken* * 
hearts don’t kill, do they? and he must try-- 
and get over his disappointment, as other - 
men have done before him, though I don’t' 
think be is a man who would easily forget.* 

I wonder what dear Lady Russell will say;'; 
she does so dote upon her brother.” - * I * > 

“Don’t waste any more time in sppoula- - 
tion to-night, Agatha. It is past twelve^ 
and we are both tired.* But remember one 
thing: my resoliition has been formed and ■ 
taken, and nothing will make'me change it ’ 
now. Further I must forbid you even to 
mention such a possibility'to me again. '' 
Qood-night.” 

And without proffering her usual em-' 
brace. Miss West-Korman leaves the room. 
It is not too much to say that' the look the 
'widow throws after her is one of positive ^ 
hatred. 

“ So she said with respect to her determi¬ 
nation not to marry Yalence,” she thinks, 
as she lingers a moment when they have'' 
parted; “ find yet she veered round like a 
weathercock. Can she have had it in her 
mind to fulfil her engagement all albn^? 
Hardly; she is too*bold to act a falsehood:' 
But how can this hate come about?* All 
the plans I liave thought ont,'and' the tron- > 
ble I have taken, wasted I* I must see". 
Maurice at once.' I will go over to Oreenock - 
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the first thing to-morrow, and speak to 
him on the subject. She cannot have acted 
with his free consent. They have had 
some lovers’ quarrel, and he has told her 
In his anger to do as she pleases; and she 
has braved it out. If that is the case, his 
presence will soon melt her resolution into 
thin air again, and I will persuade Valence 
to offer to release her from her promise. 
It’s a dangerous game to play; but for Ar¬ 
thur’s sake what would I not stake, even 
to my own salvation. He shall not be cut 
out of his dead father’s Inheritance until 
no power on earth can prevent it; and the 
powers of earth have a great deal in their 
hands. If they only know how to esercise 
It. We may triumph yet.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

” COH£, MUB. WEST, LET IT BE A BSlB- 
OAIS.” 

The fatigue and excitement of the pre¬ 
ceding day have caused the inhabitants of 
Norman House to feel lazy; and whether 
they sleep well, or otherwise, it is late be¬ 
fore they are sfirring on the following 
morning. Mrs, West is the first to rise. 
Surprise and speculation have combined to 
render her wakeful, aud her eyes are open 
almost as soon as the son shines In at her 
window. She cannot rest until she has 
seen MJaurioe Staunton, and received some 
explanation from him of the extraordinary 
change in Everil'a opinions, and, appar¬ 
ently, his own. So she drosses quickly, 
with a view to slipping out of. the bouse 
before the object of her morning drive can 
excite attention. Her little Arthur, flushed 
from bis long quiet slumber, lies in the 
bedi she has just quitted. 

As the mother turns to leave the room 
she stands and gazes at him for a moment 
fondly. His dark tangled hair Is cast about 
the pillow; long lashes shade his crim¬ 
soned cheeks; his rosy lips are parted; he 
looks like a sleeping cherub. The boy is, 
without doubt, a very handsome child, and 
as Agatha regards him tears rise to her 
eyes from proud affection. 

‘‘My darling,” she whispers,”my own 
sweet boy I I would die for you.” 

.No one in this world is utterly bad; no 
one is utterly untrue. Agatha West Is 
about as good a specimen of an unscru'pu; 
loos, unfeeling, deceitful woman as human 


nature has ever produced; and yet, for the 
sake of her offspring, she affirms, with real 
tears in her. eyes tbp while, that she could 
die—and she means it, too. Arthur is her 
world, lier god. The little unconscious 
child has the power to make his mother 
true—not to herself, for her natural ten¬ 
dencies arc to deceive—but to bim. As a 
wife, as a friend, as a confidante, Mrs. 
West Is unlit to be trusted; she can lie, act, 
mislead and betray with the easiest of con¬ 
sciences, yet she is a faithful mother. AU 
her affections and interests are centred in 
her boy. Were he starving, she would 
steal for him; had he an enemy, she would 
murder him; were be threatened with dan¬ 
ger, she would lay down her Ufa for him. 
Her devotion to Arthur, to whose father 
she was completely indifferent, is the one 
divine spark in her nature that preserves 
her from becoming (peachy-faced, pretty 
little woman though she bej lower than the 
beasts tbat perish. Aud this insight toher 
feelings will explain her ardent desire to 
keep hpr brother-in-law- from marrying, 
and leaving an heir to inherit bis title, 

She linked her fate to that of the Hoporr 
able Arthur West, not because she Invetj. 
bim, but because he tyus only brother 
of a weakly aud uusociable youug earl, of 
whom long dayp aud a happy, married life 
were prognosticated by no one; and for the. 
remote chance of becoming a countess, the 
pretty hard-worked governess would have 
sacrificed her soul,. H*tt tbs, ambitious, 
dream faded- Arthur was the first,callpd 
upon to quit this scene of, small hopes and 
petty struggling; and ha left awidow tmi' 
bitious still, it is true, but no Ipnger for. 
herself. AU her wishes then were turned 
in the direction of preserving the title foe. 
Arthur’s son. All her aim and ob/eeC 
since have been to force the cqurse, of 
events into the same direction, Shp hasg 
obtained an jufiuence over the mind of her 
dreamy, mystic brother-in-law, naote be¬ 
cause he values her professed aflcectiou 
than her advice; because she has relieveti 
him also of all trouble with respect to the, 
charge of his establishment; and evinced 
a lively interest in the pursuits and- studies 
that occupy his mind to the exclusiou of 
all outside things. Lord Valence is not 
particularly attached to Agatha, hut, he 
thinks that he could not do wUhout her; 
and she takes good care, by means known 
best to herself, to keep up the delusion. U 
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she coaid only prevent the earl’s marrii^e 
vith EverU West-Korman from taking 
place, all, she believes, would be well. She 
khew it woiild be no use attemptiug to per¬ 
suade Lord Valence to act contrary to bis 
notions of equity and honor, and therefore 
she has not tried in any way to bias his 
actions, but has worked with every expec¬ 
tation of success on the heiress’s sense of 
pride and love of mastery instead. With 
this end in view she has spent a couple of 
months at Norman House; with this end 
iu view she has encouraged the attentions 
of Maurice Staunton, and removed every 
obstacle that appeared in his pathway. 
And now to find her house of cards has 
toppled down; that ali her time and trou¬ 
ble have been wasted; and Everil has 
dared to fight her with her own weapons, 
and take her in by consenting to become 
Lady Valence, is a denouement of which ' 
the little widow never dreamed; that has 
been disclosed so suddenly aud unexpecti 
edly as almost to take away her breath. 
But she still cherishes a faint hope that 
the lovers may be brought together again, 
and Everll’s feelings made to get the better 
of her judgment. .But in order to accom¬ 
plish this, the iniriffuante must have an iu-r 
terview with Captain Staunton; and it is 
for that purpose that, bonneted and shawl¬ 
ed, she creeps down stairs and enters the 
breakfast-room. The sleepy-faced footman 
whom she summons to provide her with 
coffee and roils, opens his eyes, to the.lri 
widest to see one of the ladies; down so 
early, as nine o’clock, after ten hours of in¬ 
cessant exertion; but he does as: she re¬ 
quires him, and takes her order to.the star 
biesforlhe pony-carriage to be round at 
the door as soon as it: can be got ready. 
Mrs. West knows she is not overstepping 
the bounds of etiquette at Norman House, 
by issuing such an order without any refer¬ 
ence to its mistress, for Everil is a. large- 
hearted and minded hostess, and always 
wishes her guests to be as much at home 
as she is herself. 

As Agatha steps into the carriage, she 
desires the footman, should any inquiries 
be made on the subject, to teU' Miss West- 
Norman she has gone for a.cpun.Vy drive; 
but as soon as the coachman has entered 
the lanes that surround Norman Housp, 
she desires him to take' her' to, Qreqnock 
Bark. On her way there she weav^^ a 
plausible liule tale, of anxiety for tl^e; 


health of' dear Lady. Bussell's childrsn to 
account for her early appearance;:but she 
finds the whole family at the breakfast- 
table, and so eager to learn all about' the 
festivities of the day before, that, for oime 
in her life, she Is saved from telling an un¬ 
truth. Sir Henry, who has not been let 
into the secret of Captain Staunton’s flirta.: 
tlon with the heiress, condemns loudly the 
laziness of bis brother-in-law in having 
made the measles an excuse for not going 
to the party without his sister’s company. 

“Iwas twenty miles the other way on 
business, unfortunately, for myself,” con¬ 
tinues the baronet, ‘‘or nothing should 
have induced me to miss it. 1 consider 
Miss West-Norman the handsomest woman 
in Herefordshire; and Valence is not a 
bad-looking fellow. They’ll make a fine 
couple 1 Lucky dog,to get wealth and beauty 
at once. It is not every one has his good 
fortune.” 

“Is there no hope, then, for my poor 
dear Maurice?” whispers Lady Bussell, 
plaintively, to her friend, whilst Captain 
Staunton frowns, and pulls his mustache, 
aud glares out of the open window. 

“ There may' be; 1 cannot consider' it 
settled even now. But why was be not 
present yesterday?” 

“ He will not tell me,”' in the same tone. 
“1 think she must have refused him.” 

“Impossible! I am sure she badn'tl 
But there is some misunderstanding be¬ 
tween them, which perhaps 1 cap. remove. 
Dear Lady Bussell, do contrive that 1 may 
have a private interview with him.’’ 

Her friend’s only answer is a squeeze of 
the band, but Mrs. West' is satisfied, aud 
taiks cheerfully during the remainder of 
her visit. It is for this reasou that, as sba 
rises to go. Lady Bussell urges her brother 
to take the widow- down to the fiowei> 
gafoen. 

“I have a new bed of roses this year that 
is perfectly enchanting. I would go with 
you myself, dear, but I must pay my moru- 
iug visit to the nursery. No I Henry, I 
cannot spare you as weli as Maurice; be-, 
sides, the doctor, wiil be here directly, and 
want to speak to you. Good-by, dear 
-Agatha, anddo not letso long a time elapse: 
before you pay us another visit; and mind: 
you take care of Mrs. West, Maurice, and 
see her safely into her carriage.” 

- And so the two plotters, are: left to each 
other’s company. -Agatha does, not speak' 
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until they are well out of sight and hear¬ 
ing, and then she dashes into the snbject 
at once. 

“ Captain Staunton! what on earth is the 
meaning of all this ? Why were you not at 
the fete yesterday?” 

*' Because I knew my presence would not 
he welcome.” 

“But why? Have Everil and you quar¬ 
relled? You promised me you would 
speak to her before the twenty-seventh, 
and now the twenty-seventh has come and 
gone without a sign from you. And do 
you know what the consequence is ? She 
has agreed to marry Valence.” 

“ I concluded she would do so.” 

“But, good heavens! am I dreaming? 
Can you let such a chance slip through 
your lingers without an effort to retain it? 
And when she is so fond of you, too, that 
a word would have secured her. I think 
you have treated her shamefully.” 

“She does not think so. It was hy mu¬ 
tual consent she acted as she has done.” 

“ 1 do not understand you.” 

“I will try and explain myself. I never 
beard the conditions of her father’s will 
till two days ago.” 

Mrs. West colors, and begins to play ner¬ 
vously with her parasol. 

. “ But I told you of them.” 

“Excuse me, you told me but a part. 
You said, in the event of her marrying any 
one but Lord Valence, a portion of her 
fortune lapsed to his estate, whereas I find 
that it is all. 1 might have married her 
with half a fortune; 1 cannot afford to do 
so with none. When this was made plain 
to me, both Miss West-Korman and I saw 
the necessity of drawing back from our in¬ 
timacy. I urged her to agree to a union 
with her cousin; she yielded to my advice.” 

“And with what design?” demands 
Agatha, breathlessly. “ What do you hope 
for in the future ?” 

He smiles furtively. 

“ You conclude I must have a hope. 
Well, to speak plainly, my hope points to 
the hour which shall see her free again.” 

“And if that does not arrive ?” 

“A scarcely probable contingency, is it? 
But should that not arrive—weli. Lady Va¬ 
lence will be in precisely the same position 
as regards myself as Miss West-Norman is 
now—unmarriageable.” 

“ Staunton I you are more unscrupulously 
inclined than 1 took you to be.” 


“ Indeed 1 I did not know that you pot 
any limits to my want of scruples, Mrs. 
West. I put none to yours.” 

The calmly Insolent tone makes her red¬ 
den, but she does not resent it. 

“You know that what I wanted, and 
still want, is to see you and Everil happily 
married." 

“ I know that what you want is to have 
your own way in all things, and to make 
me your instrument. But I cannot sacri¬ 
fice myself so easily as that, Mrs. West. 
If I am to assist your plans. It must bo at 
my own convenience.” 

“How do you know I have any plans?” 

“I should he a greater fool than you 
take me for if I did not guess why you are 
so eager to keep Lord Valence single for a 
little time longer. You have a son —" 

“O Captain Staunton!” she cries, clasp¬ 
ing her hands, “ is it not naturai ? Surely 
the title should ho Arthur’s by rights, his 
own brother’s child 1 If my poor husband 
had lived, be would have come into it; and 
now to see it pass away, perhaps to another, 
and for no real good—tor Valence’s mlud 
Is totally averse to marriage—is very hard 
for me to contemplate. And I thought 
you would have saved me from the trial.” 

“And so I would were it not at such a 
sacrifice. But I cannot marry a woman 
without a half-penny. I can’t afford It, 
’pon my soul, I can’t, Mrs. West, although 
I’m awfully fond of her. I’m cut up 
enough about this business as it is.’.’ 

“And there is no hope left for either »t 
ns,” says the little widow, plaintively. 

“ There’s always the hope that the earl 
may die, and that his widow may revert to 
mo; in which case some of the money Is 
suro'to go with the title. Look here, Mrs. 
West, you and I understand each other 
pretty well. Promise to do all you can to 
gain me admittance to Castle Valence, and 
I’ll work with you to the end.” 

“ O, but once they are married, it will 
be better to leave it all to Providence,” 
says Mrs. West, solemnly. 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense! If I am to 
have any chance in the future, I must keep 
the memory of my disappointment alive in 
her breast. And, hang it all, it has been a 
disappointment, and no mistake, remem¬ 
ber.” 

• “And what then ?” 

“ Once married to Lord Valence, Everil 
holds the disposal of her property In her, 
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own . bands. But I will eay no - more, ex¬ 
cepting that I cannot lose sight of her, and 
that yon must continue to be my frleud and 
ally. Come Urs. West, let It be a bargain. 
You will agree with me that It will be for 
both our interests not to permit any strong¬ 
er influence to surround her than our 
own.” 

“ Most certainly. There Is my hand on 
it. But Bveril Is not easily led.” 

“ It depends upon who leads her. You 
should hare seen her despair when I broke 
my determination to her.” 

“ And did you tell her your hopes ?” 

" I hinted at them. I dared do no more. 
She will bear renewal of the subject better 
three months hence.” 

Mrs. West sets her lips together. She Is 
not so certain of the facility of her cousin’s 
morals. 

” You must go your own way. Captain 
Staunton. You have.neglected to take my 
advice, and you have greatly disappointed 
me.” 

“ You should have told me the truth at 
lirst, then, and I • should never have raised 
your hopes. But it is true, is it not, that 
Bord Yalence cannot live long?” 

“ The doctors say so. They consider his 
mind diseased. But doctors are not in¬ 
fallible.” 

“ Let us hope for the best. Meanwhile 
you and 1 are friends, and have promised 
to assist each other.” 

“ Shall you not come again to Korman 
House?” 

•‘1 think not. I think it will have a 
better effect on her If I leave the place al¬ 
together, But say you saw me, and that 1 
was quite broken down with regret and 
disappointment; as indeed I am. When is 
the marriage to be ?” 

” It has not been talked of yet; but I 
suppose everything'will he settled as speed¬ 
ily as possible. I feel mad when I think 
of it. I made sure Everll and you had 
quarrelled, and came over this morning 
with the hope of bringing you together 
again.” 

“ We never quarrelled. We simply told 
each other the truth. And Ltbink she sees 
it in the same light that 1 do—as an un¬ 
avoidable misfortune—though she did Say, 
poor dear girl! that she’d give np the world 
forme.” 

“ I believe she would. Captain Stanntoii.” 

“Weil, perhaps I shall ask her agalh 


some day. Mesnwhlle don't lel^her forget 
mo.” 

They have retraced their steps by this 
time, and have reached the side of the pony- 
chaise. 

“Good-by,” he says, cheerfully, as he 
hands her into it. “ My kind remem¬ 
brances to all at Norman House; and mind 
you write and let me know everything that 
happens.” 

And as he smiles, and raises his hat, and' 
she'is driven off in the direction of her 
home again, Agatha West feels that one 
section of the game is really lost, and that 
if she is yet to succeed in her design, it must 
be by directing her energies into another 
channel. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

“wa uMDBBsrAiro each, oiheb pbb- 

FBOTLY HOW.” 

Mbs. West meets Everil as though noth¬ 
ing unpleasant bad passed between them 
the night before. 

“ My darling,” she says, enthusiastically, 
as she stoops down to kiss the girl’s cheek, 
“ how sweet you are looking this morning. 
I have hardly been able to sleep all night 
for thinking of you, Everil. I am so thank¬ 
ful things have turned out as they have. 
It is ail for the best, depend on it. These 
little disappointments, dearest,”—in awhis- 
per—" we are ail subject to in the course 
of onr lives. You would scarcely believe 
how often I have been disappointed myself; 
and yet we live to look back and smile 
upon them. I am sure poor dear Talence 
ought to be eternally grateful to you for 
the sacrifice yon have made for him; and 
we shall ail be so happy together at Castle 
Valence, shan’t we,dear?”—with areassur- 
ing smile. 

But Miss West-Norman does not appear 
very grateful lor her advances. On tlie 
contrary, she avoids them. 

“Yon have been out early this morning, 
Agatha.” 

“ Yes, darling, I wanted a little freshen¬ 
ing np after oar fatigues of yesterday, and 
I bad so much to think abont.. How grate¬ 
ful we ought to feel,” says the widow with 
a look of sanctity, “when things tdm out 
as we have prayed for.' It seems so like an 
answer, doesn’t it?"’ 

; “I snppose It must.” 
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“ And to think that you and Valence— 
poor dear Valence, who baa been such a 
cause of anxiety and care to me lor so many 
years pasi—should be about to become one! 
1 can scarcely believe it. I shall make 
over all my stock of troubles and worries 
to i/ou now,” ends Mrs. West, playfully. 

‘‘lam much obliged to you, Agatha.” 

” And how is dear Valence this morning? 
Tou have seen him, of course?” 

“ Indeed I have not.” 

" O you naughty girl 1 what must he think 
of you? But perhaps he breakfasted in bis 
room. The excitement of yesterday will 
have affected him sadly, 1 am afraid.” 

” 1 have seen no one hut Miss Strong and 
myguardians. General Hawke has already 
returned to town. As you seem so inter¬ 
ested in the subject, Agatha, perhaps it 
will please you to hear that the marriage is 
already fixed for the first of August.” 

“ Beailyt" exclaims the widow, as she 
clasps her hands, and kneels down by 
Everil’s side. “0 my dear girl, what hap¬ 
piness 1 And nowall will be well, will it 
not? and you will promise me never to 
think again of anything I may have said to 
yon last night ? You know my reasons for 
doing so, don’t you, my dear? It was alto¬ 
gether against my own advantage to speak 
os I did. It was simply in the cause of 
friendship, and because I felt, perhaps, that 
I had acted thoughtlessly in the matter of 
poor Staunton, and encouraged his visits 
here more than I ought to have done.” 

“Yes, yesl 1 understand perfectly. 
There is no need to recapitulate.” 

‘‘But, after all, my dear, it was rather 
presumptuous of poor Maurice, wasn’t it? 
He had no right to look as high as you; 
and I have no doubt he acknowledges the 
fact to himself by this time. And, in your 
position as Countess of Valence, you will 
have so many opportunities of befriendiug 
the poor boy. You will always be a friend 
to him, wont you, Everil?” 

‘‘ Always!” 

“ I am so glad to know that, for poor 
Lady Russell's sake; for she positively dotes 
upon her brother. He is sure to join his 
regiment, my dear. He could not bear the 
sight of this place after what has happened; 
and I don’t wonder at it. His sister says 
he is heartbroken; but then she is so very 
partial tohim. It isquite as wellbeshould 
be out of the way.” 

‘‘ It is much better. Agatha, do yon in¬ 


tend to sit in your walking things all the 
morning?” 

‘‘ O no, my dear, I am just going to dis¬ 
robe myself; but this conversation has been 
so fascinating. Well, well,” as she rises, 
‘‘ a thousand more congratulations to you, 
and I am off,” 

“Inexplicable creature 1” thinks Everil, 
as Mrs. West leaves the room. “ What am 
1 to believe or disbelieve of her?” 

She leans her head forward until it 
touches the cushion of the sofa on which 
she sits, and presses her forehead haid 
against It. 

“ BeartbrokenI If he is so, wlial must I 
be ? It is a common term to use; but, if it 
means to have lost all interest in life or 
living, I know what it is like.” 

“ Lord Valence desires to know if he can 
see you, madam.” 

She raises her head languidly to answer 
“Yes,” and not a pulse quickens, as she 
awaits his coming. 

In another minute he is with her. 

He also appears to feel no excitement at 
the meeting. He enters the room with a 
pleasant smile upon his countenance, kisses 
the hand which she extends to him, and 
places himself upon the sofa by her side 
with the must perfect equanimity. 

“ I hope we did not keep you up too late 
last night,” is his first greeting. 

“ O, not at all.” 

“ I saw General Hawke before his depart¬ 
ure, and he tells me you are good enough 
to consent to the marriage taking place on 
the first of August. I owe you many thanks 
for your affability.” 

• “ Don’t mention it. My guardians 
thought it would be a suitable time, and I 
have uo choice in the matter.” 

“I admire your frankness. We are en¬ 
tering life, as people should do, without 
any secrets.” 

But here Lord Valence hesitates and 
colors, then goes on stammeringly: “I 
mean, we do not profess to feel more for 
each other than we do.” 

Everil anWers nothing, and he seems a 
little disappointed. 

“ You have never even cared for me as a 
cousin,” he continues. 

“ I never had the opportunity.” 

“True; and if you had, our cbaractera 
and dispositions are so opposite. But you 
Tike Agatha, do you not?—and you will 
have her for a companion.’! 
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“ Tesj Agiths ai(d I have always been 
Mendly With each other. Whatdo you In¬ 
tend to do during the next month P” 

“ I return to Oastle Valence until the end 
of July. I have not yet consulted your 
withes on the subject, hut I hope you will 
not object to reside there. The place Is 
old and Ibnely; but It Is endeared to me by 
the memories of my father and brother." 

“ I shall, of course, follow your wishes In 
that respect. It will make no difference to 
me where I live. Only I suppose It will 
not be all the year round. Ton will let me 
return to Norman House for a few weeks 
in the summer?” 

“ By the time the summer comes round 
again you will be your own mistress, 
Bveril," ho ansWers gravely. She changes 
countenance, and looks distressed. 

“ I cannot believe It. If you have any 
fatal disease that must terminate your life 
so shortly, surely I ought to be told of it 
now.” 

“ I have no disease of which you could 
recognize the name. But all the same, 1 
shall not be your husband long. And for 
the brief time that remains to me, I claim 
your indulgence to reside at Castle Valence. 
It is the place I was born in—It is the place 
in which I should wish to die. Say that 
you will grant me this favor before you are 
my wife V 

“But you disturb me greatly,” she re¬ 
plies, and her face shows signs of agitation. 
“ It shocks me to think that, with this 
doom (which I cannot believe to be certain) 
banging over your head, you should feel 
compelled to take the cares of married life 
upon you, in order tO secure to me a for¬ 
tune which you do not believe you will live 
to enjoy with me." 

“'Does it distress you?" he says, almost 
eagerly. “ Is it possible that you can feel 
so deeply for the'fate of a man to whom 
you confess youreelf indifferent? O Everll I 
this insight to your nature almost recon¬ 
ciles ine to my lot. Your sympathy will 
smooth the passage to my graven And be- 
fote thst hour comes, you may even have 
learned to cherish an-affection for me that 
shall serve to keep my memory ^sacred in 
yonrheart.” . ' 

But at this unexpected address, she rises 
^nicklyi and standsat ^littledistance'from 
him-.-" ■ ' ■' 

“ Nererf •'Valence, let us understand 
each otberplainly. YoulSaid just now that 


pirioi>le should not enter life to^ethef pro¬ 
fessing to feel more than they do. I feel 
nothing for you now—except a greit 
aversion.” 

“ An aversion 1 Are yon, then, afraid Of 
me?” 

“ Not of you, but of the life that Is Open¬ 
ing before me. 1 desire it—and yet I dread 
it. I see no other prospect; I know of no 
other path I wish to tread—and yeti would 
rather be deOd at once than enter it. There 
is but one comfort in the future; I am fnl- 
fllling my father’s wishes, and keeping up 
the name of the family. And that is my 
only reason for marrying yon.” 

“ A poor prospect of happiness,” he says, 
With a pale face. 

“Do you look for happiness?” she 
answers, shrilly. “I never have. I am 
sorry for you, and sorry for myself, and I 
■wish It had been otherwise—but nothing 
more. Yon want the money, and so do I. 
Let us consider it a fair bargain, that, in 
order to enjoy fortune, we must be worried 
with the presence of each other.” 

“By all means,” be answers, calmly. 
“Butin justice to myself, Bveril, 1 mnst 
tell you that, were it possible for me to 
secure yonr money to you without imposing 
upon yon also the curse of a loveless mar¬ 
riage, I would go back to my barren acres 
to-morrow, and spend the remainder of my 
life alone, sooner than do you such a 
wrong.” 

“ Then you are better than I am, you 
see,” she retorts, with a hard laugh. “ I 
like my money. I have been brought dp 
in the lap of luxury, and I cannot make up 
my mind to part with everything that I 
have been accustomed tol' And so I con- 
sent to my father’s wish that I should 
marry you, without one thought whether ! 
like you or not. All my object is to keep 
my money.” 

“ I cannot believe but that you do your- • 
self injustice,” he answers, sadly. “ That 
you should find it hard to give up your for- 
tuneto me is natural; but, putting all idea 
of liking or affection on one side, Bveril, 
surely you would not marry me if you did 
i^t feel that you could at least respect 
me?” ■''■■■ '1 ’ ! ' 

“I should many you,'under tbecircnm'^ 

. stances, if you were a Chimpanzee,” she 
replies, her reckless spiritof defiance in the 
ascendant;'- ■ 

“Thank you—that Is quite■ enough/t 
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Bays Lonl Valence as ha turns away. V Wo 
understand eac^ other perfectly noW| and 
the terms on which we are to be bound to¬ 
gether for life. Poor child! how I pity you! 
But it will not be for long; and If it is in 
my power to make you do so, you 'shall 
speak and think differently of me at the 
elose of our intercourse, Everll, from what 
you do at the beginning. Good-by. Ishall 
probably go to town this afternoon en route 
for Ireland, and may not see you alone be¬ 
fore that. Try and regard me as a friend 
until we meet again.” 

She is ready to weep and ask his pardon; 
but slie presses her lips together, and lets 
him go without more than a languid fare¬ 
well. Why should she not tell- him the 
truth ? He said himself that it was the 


right thing to do. And now that they un¬ 
derstand each other, all will be smooth and 
plain before them. Still it is provoking 
that bis fine pale face and serious look and 
quiet manners should keep haunting her 
for the remainder of the day. She is quite 
sure she has done right in telling him her 
mind; but slie would have felt much easier 
if be had fiared up in consequence, rated 
her soundly, and given her a good cause 
for complaint. She is so miserable herself 
she would have felt a vicious pleasure iu 
making some one else miserable also. But 
Lord Valence takes his departure without 
any further sign, and Everil West-Normau 
is left for a whole mouth to brood over her 
last interview with him. 

[to be contibcsd.] 
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WILL SHE MAHBY HIM? 


BT VIABENOB UABBYAT, AUTHOB OT 

CHAPTEK XVI. 

“ IT HAS COME AT LAST.” 

Lobd Vaxebob returns to Castle Va¬ 
lence, and it is not long before he has sum¬ 
moned his friend John Bulner (who has 
been informed by letter of the intended 
marriage) to keen him company there. 

“ I shall have a whole month to myself, 
Bulwer, dnring which I must be looking 
after the old place, and seeing what I can 
do to brighten it up. These faded bang¬ 
ings are scarcely suitable for a lady’s bou¬ 
doir, are they ? I have sent for Smart from 
Dublin, and shall put the whole thing into 
his hands. 1 think I am justified in spend¬ 
ing more money in redecorating the castle 
than I can individually afford. It would 
hardly do to bring my cousin from so 
bright a home as Herman House to a place 
in this condition. And if you will take up 
your quarters here for a few weeks, you 
will be* of the greatest possible service to 
me.” 

Bulwer is delighted to fiud his friend in 
such a hopeful mood. 

“ I would do anything to oblige you, old 
fellow. And I am so glad you have sent 
for Smart; he understands these things so 
well. The castle will look magnificent in 
a new suit of clothes. I hope you will 
have the library redone in crimson velvet. 
Ho other color or material would suit 
these stained windows and this oak furni¬ 
ture so well.” They are stauding jn the 
library as he speaks. 

“Bulwer! I cannot have the library 
touched.” 

“Hot have the library touched 1 Why, 
it’s the finest room in the house. If the 
couutess has good taste. Valence, she will 
prefer it to any other.” 

“ Perhaps I—but I could give It up to no 
one; and I would not hare an ornament or 
fitting changed in it lor the world. It is 
my harbor of refuge.” And as he says so 
he glances round the room affectionately. 

“Ah I it is evident you do not know what 
marriage is. Valence. Fancy a husband 
daring to keep a harbor of refuge 1 Why, 
if ever you presume to hint at such a thing. 


‘AH TOFOBTUNATE MATCH,” ETC., ETC. 
your liege lady will have the walls pulled 
down about your ears.” 

“Do you think so ?” with a startled look 
that makes Bulwer laugh. “ But she could 
not occupy this room. Ho one would do 
so but myself.” 

“ What nonsense 1 Have I not often sat 
in It?” 

“ But not alone, or after dark. You do 
not know what this room is after dark, 
Bulwer. Miss West-Horman could not 
bear it—or any one—except such as believe 
as 1 do, and are happy in their belief.” 

“ Valence, my dear fellow, what are you 
talking about? I was in hopes you were 
going to get rid of all these dark mysterl- 
ons fancies during your visit to England. 
Come—tell the truth. You thought little 
enough of them during your stay at Her¬ 
man House?” 

“ I always think of them. They never 
leave me. They are part of my existence.” 

“And you have not shaken off the idea 
you communicated to me before your de¬ 
parture?” 

“How I oau I shake it off? It was not 
of my inveullou.” 

■ “ Valence, will you not tell me the au¬ 
thority for your belief ? You speak to'me 
in riddles; but I think that were you to 
drag your notions to the light, you would 
find them melt into thin air.” 

“Some day, perhaps, but not now.” 

“Why not now? iVe have plenty of 
time at our disposal.” 

“ I dare not without ascertaining—with¬ 
out asking—” 

“ The leave of whom ? Hot Mrs. West ?” 

“ O dear, no! lam bound to Agatha by 
no bond but affection fur my dear broth¬ 
er’s memory.” 

“ I am glad to hear It. Who, then, is the 
individual whose permission you must ob¬ 
tain before confiding in your truest 
friend?” 

The earl Is silent. 

“ Valence, forgive me if I pain you by 
alluding to a subject ysu have already de¬ 
nied. But, if during your long solitude 
here, you have become entangled in any 
romaxtic attachment which now embar- 
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rasses you, I entreat you, by the affection 
I bear Cor you, to tell me the truth, that I 
may be enabled to help you to free your¬ 
self. For, however painful it may be, you 
know that you must be free before this 
marriage takes place. You are too hon¬ 
orable a man to draw any woman into a 
marriage while there exists a secret be¬ 
tween her and you which you would bo 
ashamed to reveal.” 

“ I am not ashamed of it," he answers, 
in a low voice. 

“Then why not tell it me?” 

But Yalence has relapsed into silence; 
neither will he turn bis face towards his 
friend. 

“ Is there a woman in the case ?” says 
Bulwer, repeating his former question. 

“ There is not a woman in the case,” re¬ 
plies the earl. “At least—0,1 don’t know 
what I am saying. You should not put 
Buch'questions to me.” 

“And you would make that young girl 
your wife under such circumstances as 
these ?” continues Bulwer, reproachfully, 

“She does not care for the circumstances 
—or for me. We perfectly understand 
each other on that point. And 1 think I 
am justified in keeping one room in the 
castle for myself. At all events, 1 am 
quite decided that I will not have the 
library touched.” 

“All right. You must please yourself in 
the matter,” replies John Bulwer, as he 
moves a little away from him. He is 
vexed at his friend’s obstinacy, and 
shocked at his apparent want of principle. 
He has always looked on Lord Yalence as 
a species of saint amongst men—a Sir Gal¬ 
ahad of the nineteenth century. But he 
shall think so no longer. He Is no better 
than his fellows—perhaps he is worse; for 
a dreamy life of inertion is one of the 
bluntest weapons with which to cut down 
the hydra-headed temptations that assail 
every one in this world, from the student 
in his closet to the king upon his throne. 
Yet he had such faith in Yalence 1 This 
unsatisfactory conclusion to their conver¬ 
sation makes a slight coolness between the 
young men, and Bulwer finds it impossible 
to dilate on the coming marriage and con¬ 
sequent festivities in such flowing terms as 
he had done before. Interest flags; long 
silences reign between them, and the guest 
seeks his chamber somewhat early. But 
after having had a pipe at the open win¬ 


dow, and duly reflected on what had passed, 
Bulwer comes to the conclusion that he 
had no right to try and force the confidence 
of his friend, and that it will be more be¬ 
coming of him to tell him so before he re¬ 
tires to rest. So, habited in his dressing- 
gown and slippers, he steals out of Ids 
room, and, crossing tlio corridor to Ya- 
lence’s bed-chamber, taps at tiie door. 
There is no response. Bulwer pushes tlie 
door a little way open. Candles burn on 
the table, but the apartment is empty. 
The earl must still be in the library. As 
Bulwer descends the staircase and trav¬ 
erses the liall, lie finds that the castle is 
shut up, and the servants have gone to 
bed; for there is little inducement in so 
lonely a spot for any one to keep late hours. 
No light streams from the library thresh¬ 
old. He essays to turn the handle, but the 
door is locked; yet as he does so he hears 
the sound of talking from within, and 
stands aghast as the sweet sad tones of 
Yalence’s voice fail on his ear. 

“Isolal leolal” (in a tone of the deep¬ 
est entreaty) “ apeak to me! Tell me that I 
have done what ia right!” 

Bulwer has not been accustomed to play 
the part of an eavesdropper. He Is an 
honest, straightforward man, who is not 
afraid to say what ho means, nor to ask In¬ 
formation concerning that in which he 
may be curious, and his first impulse is to 
leave the spot. 

He obeys it. He walks up stairs again, 
feeling very anxious to learn the truth, and 
very downcast at the discovery that there 
is any truth to learn; but quite convinced, 
meanwhile, that, until Yalence chooses to 
repose confidence in him, he must re¬ 
main in the dark. But he cannot prevent 
curiosity worrying him until he goes to 
sleep. IKAo can it hp that Yalence was 
addressing? 

“laolal laolat apeak to me! Tell me that 
I have done what is right!" 

What can be plainer than that he was 
conjuring some woman to whom the an¬ 
nouncement of the coming marriage has 
proved a blow, to assure him that he could 
not have acted otherwise? And this after 
he had positively denied—once, if not 
twice—that theta was any woman in the 
case. 

Well might Bulwer think him no better 
than his fellow-mortals 1 

Isola! He has never heard of such a 
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name In that part of Ireland before, and 
he scarcely believes It can belong to it. 
Yet there are so many fantastic names 
amongst the lower class of Irish, that it is 
not impossible. At any rate, be shall re¬ 
member it, and do bis best to solve the 
mystery. It is not likely that any one 
could often come and go to and from the 
castle without attracting notice. If “Isola” 
is not a novelty, some of the servants will 
recognize her identity. And if he can ar¬ 
rive at the truth, what then ? Will Va¬ 
lence brook further interfeience ? Bulwer 
doubts it; but still he is resolved, if neces¬ 
sary, to speak again. Valence musl^shall 
listen to him. He can believe his dear old 
friend to be weak and thoughtless, but not 
wicked or dishonorable. He comes of too 
noble and unstained a pedigree for that; 
and when the probable consequences of his 
folly are pointed out to him, he will recog¬ 
nize the necessity of its relinquishment. 
*•••»«« 

Bulwer descends to breakfast, grave and 
thoughtful; Valence meets him, too much 
annoyed at the contents of a letter that has 
just been put into his hand to notice his 
unusual mood. 

“ It is very provoking,” he says, hurried, 
ly. “ Here is Agatha writing to tell me 
she is about to return to the castle, at the 
very time that I wish to keep it ciear.” 

“ Cannot you put her off?” 

“She has not waited for my decision, 
but intends to cross to-night. There is no 
time to stop her. What can have induced 
her to change her mind ?’’ 

“Had she made other arrangements, 
then p” 

“I.thought so. When I left Korman 
House it appeared to be a settled thing 
that she was to remain with my cousin un¬ 
til the wedding was over. It is for more 
suitable she should do so. Hiss West- 
Horman has no female relatives near her, 
and of course there will be a lot of prepar¬ 
ation going on. Added to which, I wanted 
the castle to myself just now.” 

“You are not so fond of Mrs. West's " 
company as you used to bo. Valence.” 

“ O yes, I am. She is an excellent little 
creature, quite devoted to me and the boy, 
and of the greatest possible use as a house¬ 
keeper. And she has been accustomed to 
look on the castle as her home for so long 
now, that 1 should miss her presence 
greatly. But I don’t want her just now. 


You and I should have got on, bachelor- 
fashion, well enough whilst all these 
workmen are about; but a lady’s presence 
will cause some degree of formality, and 
spoil half our fun.” 

Bulwer thinks so, too, but it is not his 
place to say so; neither would it be of any 
use, as the widow must already have ac¬ 
complished one-half of her journey. But 
he notices that when Valence communi¬ 
cates the intelligence to h^s. Driscoll, who 
comes in to clear away the breakfast, the 
old housekeeper appears to dislike the idea 
as much as he does. 

“Whatever Mrs. West can want to come 
back, a-fussing and a-rummaging, at this 
time, when our hands are as full as they 
can be,” she observes, in confidence to 
Bulwer, as her master leaves the room, “ I 
can’t make out. But there (—some people 
must always have their fingers in the pie, 
never mind how many cooks there is to 
look after it.” 

Mrs. Driscoll is smoothingthe tablecloth 
into the neatest of folds as she speaks, and 
seeing bow unnecessarily particular she is 
over it, Bulwer conceives she would have no 
objection to a little conversation with him. 

“ She cannot expect to be very comfort¬ 
able with workmen about the place,” 
says; “ and I expect she will wish herself 
bach at Norman House before long." 

“ It wont bo my fault if she don’t,” re¬ 
plies Mrs. Driscoll, with acerbity; “ and I 
hope our new lady will see It inthe saoM 
light as I do.” 

“ You have never seen the future Lady 
Valence, have yon ?” 

“No sir, I haven’t; but they tell me she 
is a real beauty, and as proud as she’s bead- 
tlful. 1 only hope she’ll moke his lordship 
happy, poor dear, for ha deserves it if ever 
gentleman did—though I doubt if he’ll live 
long to enjoy that or anything,” says the 
housekeeper, with her apron to her eye. 

“Mrs. Driscoll—he is not illf” 

“ Well, not ill exactly. And yet I don’t 
know. He’s very bad in his bead, poor 
gentleman, and has been all along, as ereij 
one about him can say; and the dreadful 
things as go on in this house, sir, words 
•couldn’t tell you of them; and it’s a won¬ 
der that anybody can bear to stay here— 
and no more they wouldn’t If they hadn’t 
loved him, boy and than, as their own.” '' 

“I wish you could tell me, Mn.DtU- 
colW commences Bulwer, earnestly.'' 
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“Don’t ask me, sir, for I couldn’t toll 
you nothing more—not if I was dying; and 
it’s only the Lord above as knows all* And 
if 1 thought the lady as is coming could 
win him from such dark deeds, why, I’d 
bless her on my bended knees, that 1 
would.’’ And Mrs. Driscoll prepares to 
depart. 

“ Stay one moment. Just tell me this. 
Have you ever heard the name of Isolat" 

The woman starts and looks round, as 
though she expected to find the “ old gen¬ 
tleman” at her shoulder. 

“Lord sakes, sir, don’t say that name! 
And wherever you can have heard it I can¬ 
not imagine 1” 

“ Never mind where I heard it. To 
whom does it belong, Driscoll?” 

“If you were dying this very minute, 
sir,” replies the housekeeper, with a look 
of the utmost solemnity, “ and my answer¬ 
ing of your question was the way to bring 
you to life again, I couldn’t speak it—not 
if ten thousand wild herses were ready to 
trample me under foot the very next min¬ 
ute.” And before he can remonstrate 
with her, she is gone. 

• •••*«* 

Mrs. West arrives to her time, very over¬ 
burdened with child, servants and baggage, 
very tired with her long journey, and very 
much surprised to find she is not entirely 
welcome; but sweet—O. so sweetl 

“My dearist Valence,” she says, in a lit¬ 
tle cooing voice, when the earl has told her 
rather plainly that her presence at the cas¬ 
tle is likely to prove inconvenient to him, 

“ bow I wish you had explained this to me 
before. Is it likely I should have come 
against your wishes? I guessed the place 
would be full of paint and whitewash; but 
I thought—I hoped, at least,” continues 
Agatha, with a deprecating air, “ that I 
might have made things a little less un¬ 
pleasant to you.” 

This humility makes the earl look 
ashamed of his candor. 

“Dwell, well! The benefit is all on my 
side, of course—1 know that. But I am • 
afraid you will be so uncomfortable. I 
expect we shall be pretty well knocked 
about from pillar to post during the next 
month.” 

“ If you can stand it—with your health. 
Valence—why not I? But I will go back 
again if you wish it.” 

“ Konsense; you can’t do that—at all. 


events, for the next week or two. But I 
suppose you will return before the first?” 

“ O, of course. Dear Everil has so much 
to arrange and to think of, she couldn’t do 
without me. But I imagined you were 
alone. Valence, naturally,” with a glance 
anything but kindly at John Buiwer, 
“ and I couldn’t bear to think—” 

“Well, Agatha! Let us say no more 
about it. It was like your usual goodness 
to me to come over, and I only hope you 
may not regret it. Vou are very tired, and 
must want rest. Dinner is not till seven. 
Had you not better see to your rooms being 
made as comfortable as they can be before 
then ?” 

The meal passes harmoniously, but the 
sense of freedom is gone, and Buiwer be¬ 
gins to consider whether he had not better 
return to his own homo until the widow 
shall have recrossed Mie channel. 

After dinner they retire as usual to the 
library, which is also the acknewledged 
smoking-room of the establishment. The 
earl aits down to play one of his dreamy 
melodies on the piano; Agatha ensconces 
herself in a chair by his side; Buiwer takes 
pessession of a lounge near the open win- 
daw, and soothes his solitude with a cigar. 
The soft balmy breath of the summer air, 
the hum of the insects busy amongst the 
eaves round the casement, the fast-falling 
dusk, combined with the efiects of an ex¬ 
cellent dinner, joiu issue to lull him oS to 
sleep, and before he knows what is coming 
he is in the land of dreams. A confused 
vision of Valence being in some extreme 
danger, and calling out to him to save 
him, whilst Mrs. West, transformed into a 
huge scaly serpent, writhes in folds be¬ 
tween them, and prevents him coming to 
the rescue, causes him to wake up, con¬ 
fused and half conscious where he is. The 
room is wrapt in gloom, and the first sound 
that recalls him to himself is the widow’s 
voice. 

“ You didn’t see her?” 

“ I spoke to her, and she promised to be 
here to-night. Will you be present?” 

“ I had better not. It may prevent her 
coming.” 

“What! when she loves you so, and 
knows you are in my secret? Dear Isolal 
Do stay with me, Agatha.” 

“No, not to-night—I am tired,” Mrs. 
West is saying when John Buiwer comet 
completely to himself. 
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“ Valence, I am awake!” he exclaims, 
suddenly. 

The earl and his sister-in-law both rise 
in some confusion and come forward. 

“Areyou, old fellow?” says the former. 
V Well! then we will ring for caudles, 
though it always seems a shame to me to 
ehut out the half-light in these lovely 
euminer evenings.” 

“ Don’t send for candles for me," cries 
the little widow, as she extends a hand for 
Mr. Bulwer’s acceptance, “for I am so 
dreadfully tired I am going straight to 
hed.” 

“In that case, Bulwer, you and I will 
have a cigar on the terrace" together. 
What a moon I—that bodes fair weather 
for the haymaking to-morrow.” 

They step out of the library window and 
pace up and down beneath the castle walls. 
The moat is covered with water-lilies; its 
banks are alotbed with terns and scarlet 
geranium; from the meadows heyond the 
powerful scent of the cut grass is borne 
towards them on the evening air; every Jiv¬ 
ing thing is hushed and silent. It Is an 
hour for confidence and confession. And 
yet, though Bulwer never felt more strongly 
drawn towards his friend than at this mo¬ 
ment, nevermore inclined to entreat him to 
apeak out, he cannot do it. He gazes at 
the earl’s delicate profile, looking almost 
unearthly in its beauty beneath the moon¬ 
light, and feels as though he could brave 
anything to rescue him from the fanciful 
and mysterious train of living into which 
he appears to have been drawn. But there 
is something In the expression of his face 
which forbids his speaking—as though his 
thoughts had been altogether parted from 
this world, and any commonplace allusion 
to them would be an insult. And so they 
speak of mundane matters—of the coming 
harvest, the shooting prospects, the wed¬ 
ding tour—whilst their minds are severally 
far away from the subject under discus¬ 
sion. When they reenter the castle Bnl- 
wer tries to persuade the earl to go to bed; 
but he refuses steadfastly; he has work to 
do yet, he says. 

“Don’t you sit up rather too late. Va¬ 
lence?” urges his friend. “I was ram¬ 
bling about these passi^s at midnight 
yesterday, and found, to my surprise, that 
you had not yet retired.” 

“How could yon tell? Was the library 
lighted ?” 


“It was not, which astonished me, for I 
heard the tones of your voice as if in con¬ 
versation with some one. Do you cany on 
your'Studies in the dark. Valence?” 

The carl looks annoyed. 

“ Sometime.s—not al ways—that Is to say, 
when I am working out a problem I rather 
prefer darkness to light. You must have 
overheard me thinking aloud. It is a bad 
habit I have fallen into. But I wish you 
would not leave your room in search of 
me, Bulwer. It is to avoid the possibility 
of disturbance that I remain up after the 
rest of the household are in repose.” 

“ I will not, if you desire me; but I wish 
I could persuade you to retire also. You 
are not strong, Valence, and these late 
hours are killing you.” 

“It is not they that are killing me,” re¬ 
plies the earl, in a low voice; and no more 
passes between them on the subject. Bul¬ 
wer goes up to his room and to bed. He 
lies awake for some time, meditating on all 
that he has heard that evening, and trying 
to unravel the mystery of Mrs. West’s frag¬ 
mentary conversation and the earl's own 
remarks. 

Can it be possible that his sister-in-law is 
in Valence's confidence, and encourages 
bis want of faith to his betrothed wife? 
Bulwer has always disliked and distrusted 
Agatha; but he can hardly believe her to 
be so worthless and unwomanly as this. 
That she has some sinister design in mak¬ 
ing herself necessary to Valence he is cer¬ 
tain, and some day be hopes to see it 
brought to light; meanwhile, however, he 
tries to persuade himself that, if she 
knows and approves of the visits of the 
mysterious “ Isola,” there can be nothing 
wrong in them. 

At last he falls into an uneasy slumber, 
with bis bedroom door left open. How 
long be sleeps be is unable afterwards to 
* say; but be is awakened by the sound of a 
scream, followed by two or three hollow 
groans, and then the ciy of “Agatha 1 
-Agatha!” 

He dashes out of bed and into the corri¬ 
dor, in time to Intercept the figure of the 
earl, who, with staring eyes and dishev¬ 
elled hair, is flying, like Orestes from the 
Furies, in the direction of his own apart¬ 
ment. Bulwer receives him in bis arms. 
The young man clings to him almost spas¬ 
modically—his breath is siiort and hurried 
—^his face and bands are damp with per- 
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spiration—he does not seem to recognize 
him, or to know of what he is speaking. 

“Agatlia!” he says, imploringly, as 
though he would shield himself behind 
her from some impending danger, *‘it has 
come at last! She has spoken. It will all 
be over now. Ah!—-my God! how short a 
time.'—how short!” 

“Va!ence, my dear fellow, what is the 
matter? Who has alarmed you?” says 
Bnlwer, almost roughly. 

“Ah! Bulwer, is it you? Why did you 
ever advise me to marry? But stay, I for¬ 
got—you know nothing.” 

” Jfot unless you will tell mej but I am 
waiting to hear. Do you feel ill?” 

“ No, no—at least, not now. It was the 
first shock. What must you thinkof me?”, 
says Valence, as he tries to stand upright 
and pull himself together. 

“ But you must have seen something to 
throw you into this condition.” 

“ Seen something! I saw herself—in all' 
her magical beauty; but I must not speak 
of it. I entreat you not to ask me any 
more questions. Where is .Agatha? I 
want to see her.” 

“I do not know. I conclude she is in 
her room, to which she retired so many 
hours ago. You had better go to yours 
now, Valence. It will alarm her, if she 
wakes, to find you thus.” 

“ Tea, yes—:of course I will; but I must 
go down stairs again first.” 

“ I will not hear of it,” says Bulwer, de- 
termlnately, as he holds back the earl, 
now as weak as a child. “ You have had 
enough of that confounded room for to¬ 
night; and so long as I can prevent you, 
you shall not return to it.” 

“Very weil,” replies Valence, with a 
faint smile; “ then take me to my own, old 
fellow, for 1 don’t believe I can stand.” 

Bulwer, doing as he is asked, assists him 
to undress, and finds, to his consternation,^ 
that he has scarcely an article of linen on 
him that is dry. 

“ I cannot imagine what can have thrown 
you into such a state of terror as this,” he 
observes, as he removes his clothing. 
“ You are doing an injury to yourself and 
to your friends. Valence, by keeping It a 
secret.” 

“ O, it was nothing—positively nothing,” 
replies the earl, who is sufficiently recov¬ 
ered to be very much ashamed of the com¬ 
motion he has caused. “ 1 ought to be 


used to it by tliis time; but it came rather 
suddenly to-night. I wish I could see 
Agatha.” 

His wish is gratified—Mrs. West is even 
then peeping in at the open door. 

“May I come in, Mr. Btiiwer? O my 
dear Valence! what is this ? I was awak¬ 
ened by a horrible scream, and a noise in. 
the passage. I hope you liave not been 
disturbing our friend here.” 

“Agatha, it is fixed!—she has fixed the 
time. It is all settled. There is nothing 
more to learn.” 

“Hushl” replies the widow, in a pro¬ 
longed tone of caution, as she places her 
hand upop his head. “ Be quiet. Valence t 
You don’t know what you are talking 
about.” And then slie stoops and whis¬ 
pers something in his ear. 

“ I didn’t think of that,” fs ids resigned 
and languid answer, as he staggers to¬ 
wards his bed. 

“ Hadn’t we better leave Lord Valence 
to repose?” says Agatha, sweetly, to John 
Bulwer. 

“ Will he be able to sleep?” 

“ O, no doubt of it; and if not, I am 
close at hand, you know, and used toman- 
age him during illness. You will call me 
if you want anything, dear Valence?” 

“ I shall want nothing,” he answers, in 
a drowsy tone. 

“ He is halt asleep already, you see. He 
Is always very lethargic after these little 
attacks. He will want nothing further 
from either of us to-night, Mr. Bulwer.” 

And, following the suggestion of her 
movement, Bulwer quits the room with 
her. 

“What is the matter with him?” h« 
demands, anxiously. 

She taps her forehead. 

“ Good heavens 1 you cannot be in eai 
nest. It is too terrible.” 

“Every one knows It, my dear Mr' 
Bulwer.” 

“Except, I suppose. Miss West-Noi 
man.” 

“ Indeed you are mistaken. She knowii 
it as well as I do.” 

“And still consents to marry him?” 

“ My dear sir, you are very much behind 
the world, or you would know that a coro- 
npt is large enough to cover any amount of 
disease. But he is young, and ha may get 
over this.” 

“ Meanwhile, ought he to be allowed to. 
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Indulge these unhealthy fancies cf his?” 

“Ah, that is a question 1 cannot answer. 
He wili not brook control, nor do I know 
how it might affect him; hut he is under 
Dr, bTewalPs care, and I do my best, you 
may depend on it.” 

Bulwer cannot answer as heartily as he 
is evidently expected to do. He cannot 
trust the widow, even on the evidence of 
her own smooth tongue; nor can he quite 
understand why, since she was awakened 
by his scream, she did not come to the as* 
sistance of her brother-in-law sooner. He 
sees that, although she wears a white 
wrapper, she is completely dressed under¬ 
neath, and her hair is neatly wound about 
her head. Would a woman accustomed to 
be called tip at night in so terrible an 
emergency as a sudden disorder of the 
brain, be likely to do her hair before rush¬ 
ing into the presence of the invalid ? 
John Bulwer wishes her good-night and 
unbroken rest with every appearance of 
respect; but he keeps on pondering on the 
marvel of her tardy and unusual appear¬ 
ance long after she has lost all conscious¬ 
ness of bis existence or her own; nor does 
he ever forget it afterwards. 

CHAPTBE XVII. 

THE EABh’B DIAItTi 

“I WHITE from Baden-Baden. I have 
been married to my cousin Everil for three 
weei;s past. It is not a cheerful thing to 
marry a woman who does not care for you, 
and, who has plainly told you so. My 
friend Bulwer seemed to Imagine that the 
mere fact of the possession of a bright, 
amiable and accomplished wife would turn 
the current of my ideas into another chan¬ 
nel, and make me once more in love with 
life. Fortunately for me, his notion has* 
not proved correct. To fall In love with 
what he must inevitably, and in a very 
abort space of tiihe, resign, is not to be 
desired for any man; therefore I am thank¬ 
ful to say that I preserve my old feelings 
on the subject. Not that, my wife is at 
fault She conducts bemelf, and has from 
the day I married her; in every respect as 
I should wish her to do. It is I only who 
am.to j)iame—I, who cannot disentangle 
my mind &o;n the web of past And future 
fancies, that epycldps acid tidie my place 
in the prerent like other iuen. 


" And yet there are moments when she 
has drawn me out of myself, and I have 
thought that If she loved me, she might 
almost have the power to make me regret 
what is.in store. What a good thing it is 
for me that she lias not the power—nor 
ever will have. We are both of gentle 
blood—we have both naturally amiable 
dispositions; therefore, for the few months 
we shall spend together, we shall jog on 
emoolbly, I have little doubt, without com¬ 
ing to any open rupture. But she will never 
forget that I fulfilled my engagement with 
her from a sense of duty, nor that—‘ under 
the circumsUinces, she would have married 
me had 1 been a chimpanzee.’ How I wish 
I could forget that phrase! It recurs to mar 
my most peaceful moments. 

“ How cold, and calm, and grandly beau¬ 
tiful she looked upon our wedding day I I 
had not seen her for a month; for the last 
interview we held together had jarred upon 
my feelings—^wounded my vanity, Bulwer 
would say—and, not caring to risk a renewal 
of it, I arrived at Norman House so late 
on the night of the thirty-first, that she 
had already retired to rest. The place was, 
of course, full of relatives and friends; but 
I had taken Bulwer over with me to act as 
best man, and made.him promise to stick 
to me until the ceremony was over. As my 
cousin came up the chancel of the church 
between her guardians, I saw him give a 
start of surprise.' 'Hods? he exclaimed, 
'what a lovely woman I’ 

“I looked at her; she did appear most 
beautiful; biit she never raised her eyes 
to greet me by so much as a glance. I 
took her passive hand, and led her to the 
altar. She repeated the words which were 
given her to say mechanlcaily. I felt that 
I was marrying a statue. When the subse¬ 
quent conventional and soul-harrowing 
ceremonies of breakfast, speeches and con¬ 
gratulations had been gone through, and I 
found myself en route with my wife to the 
railway-station, I ventured to speak to her. 
1 was feeling rather excited by that time. 
The good wishes had poured in on ine so 
fast, I almost believed them; andBulwer’s 
eyes, 'moistened with earnestness as be had 
the farewell w'ords and the last shake of 
our bands, weri rtllh dwelling in my 
memory. . 

“ ‘ Everil,’ I said, ‘ I hope you will lievir 
re^ettbis.’ 

“ * I hav* nd teat dt it,’ she answered; ‘ 
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“ ‘ If we are not lovers/ I went on, ‘ we 
are at least cousina—the children of broth* 
ers who were warmly attached to one an¬ 
other, and whom I know we have made 
happier for what we have done to-day. 
Blood is thicker than water, Everil/ 

“ * They say so.’ 

** * This fact may make our enforced in¬ 
tercourse smoother than it would otherwise 
liave been; and you know the circumstan¬ 
ces under which you marry me.* 

** ‘ I wish you Vvoiildn’t allude to them.’ 

“ ‘I would not did you not affect to doubt 
them. But you do not seem to believe 
what X say concerning my—* 

“ Her face grew a shade paler. 

‘ i do believe it; but the subject is un¬ 
pleasant to me.’ 

* Not for my sake ?’ 

“ ‘ Eor all our sakes.’ 

“ I looked at her keenly, but could trace 
no feeling in her face but that of weariness. 
1 took her hand. 

“‘Believe also, Everil, that whilst I re¬ 
main here 1 will try and make you happy.* 
“ ‘ Thank you.* 

“ It was all the show of affection I could 
extract from her; and as she was that day 
she has remained to this. Not proud nor 
repulsing, but quiet, stately, and perfectly 
calm. 1 see the eyes of both foreigners 
and Englishmen follow her in her walks; 
and X constantly hear inquiries made as to 
who she is and where she comes frem. I 
confess, at such moments, to feeling a slight 
sensation of pride that she bears my name, 
the fact that she is of my own blood being 
sufficient explanation for this. The impet¬ 
uous domineering hoyden whom I first met 
at Norman House seems entirely to have 
disappeared, and few people, X think, would 
believe at this moment that Lady Valance 
could row a boat, or drive tandem, or ride 
to hounds. Yet—so unconscionably bard 
are we mortals to please—I am not quite 
sKre if I prefer her present mood to her 
former one. She did a great many things X 
disapproved of; she certainly at times over¬ 
stepped the bounds of decorum; her plain- 
speaking occaaionaJiy amoun ted to rudeness 
—and yet there was more life about her 
than there is now. To see her descend to 
the breakfast-room each morning perfectly 
dressed—to watch her reading quietly, or 
thinking to herself by the hour together— 
to accompany her in a formal drive—to 
hear her say at dinner that she has enjoyed 


herself, knowing all the while that she eate 
little, sleeps little, and smiles less—may be 
very befitting the Countess of Valence, but 
is so unlike Everil West-Norman that I 
scarcely recognize the same woman. Mean¬ 
while, I cannot help thinking, naturally, 
that X have something to do with this great 
change, and interfere with her, in conse- 
qaence, as little as may be. X see she dis¬ 
likes inc; I think she fears me with a mys¬ 
terious dread that hardly knows of wbut it 
is afraid. What can X do but leave her as 
much as possible to herself, and strive, 
by giving them in solitude all the oppor¬ 
tunity to communicate with roe that they 
can require, to keep the influences that 
surround me from affecting her? There is 
antagonism between them; but they still 
insist (my father especially) upon the fact 
that eventually Everil will love me. Xf this 
be true or likely, ought it not to form an 
additional reason for my avoiding her com¬ 
pany? To love me! Poor childl there is 
not much sympathy between us; but were 
you my worst enemy I could not wish you 
a sadder destiny. No! whatever happens. 
Heaven grant that that may be the last 
thing that enters your imagination I 
• • * « « * » 

“X remained abroad nearly three years; 
and when, on coming of age, I returned 
from my foreign travels to lake up my resi¬ 
dence at Castle Valence, spirit-rapping and 
table-tuniing had just come intojoehion —a. 
strange term to use for what was either a 
great lie or an immortal truth; but it is the 
right one. Rumors had reached England, 
chlefiy from America, that if a sufficient 
number of persons sat round a table, with 
joined hands, raps would sound from its 
surface that might be used, by means of 
spelling over the alphabet, for answering 
questions, and that the table would, in all 
probability, also perform certaiu antics 
‘that would prove very amusing to the spec¬ 
tators. Amusing! yes, that was the proper 
word. The idea took. It has always been 
difficult to find employment for one’s guests 
at a mere evening party. Cards are out of 
date; lesjemcinnocenU are only acceptable 
to the young, and music is seldom pleasing 
to auy one but the performer. Table-turn- 
iug came in as a pleasant pastime in which 
all might join; and it became a constant 
practice to form a circle at a moment’s 
notice. Neither sex, age nor disposition 
was taken into consideration. The young 
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and the old, male and female, serious and 
gay, moral and immoral, were herded to¬ 
gether at any time. In any place, and the 
eoBsegnenees were no one knew whether 
to believe what succeeded was caused by 
some invisible agency, their own power, or 
trickery. The movements of the table were 
accompanied by shrieks of laughter; the 
silliest guestioni were answered at random; 
and it was oniy now and then that some¬ 
thing startling occurred, and was generally 
followed by the more serious sitters declar¬ 
ing they would never have anything to 4o 
with table-turning again. The majority 
ridiculed it as folly; a few believed it to be 
by some agency of the devil; but no one 
ever seemed to derive any satisfaction from 
meddling with it. I was not, and I never 
hare been, in the habit of mlrdng with 
society; but I heard all this from friends, 
and it disgusted me. I could not im^ine 
any one with the least claim to common 
sense wasting his time over such an employ¬ 
ment. If table-turning proceeded from the 
mere force of animal magnetism, it was less 
instructive than the simplest game; if from 
the power of the spirits of evil, it was more 
dangerous than the most open sin. After 
the wonderful manifestations which 1 had 
witnessed, both in Spain and Italy, it ap¬ 
peared puerile to me in the last degree; I 
could not endure the mention of the sub¬ 
ject, and lost patience when it was even 
alluded to. Yet I never \ relinquished the 
intense yearning I had experienced ever 
since visiting Blanca’s saion in Florence, to 
communicate with my father again; and 
hour after hour did I sit in my library, with 
the door locked, my pen in my hand and 
paper before me, in hopes that he might. 
come to me as he did to her, and send me 
another message of identity and conso¬ 
lation. 

“ As 1 was thus sitting one evening, with 
my elbows en the. table apd my thoughts 
far away from earthly matters, I heard a 
faint- sound under my right hand. At first 
it was like the ticking of a watch, and I 
took little notice of it; but presently it in¬ 
creased in Intensity, and kept on tapping, 
not continuously, but at intervals of three 
strokes each, as though it wanted to attract 
my attention, 1 laid down my pen, p'ushed 
away the paper, and examined the writing- 
table, but could find nothing to account for 
the noise I bad heard. 1 then placed my 
hands on the same spot, and after a while 


the rapping recommenced, but much louder 
than before. 

“2fy curiosity was excited. This was 
evidently the same species of power by 
which tables were turned and questio',!S 
answered. 1 thought 1 should like to test 
its accuracy for myself. For the sake of 
ascertaining the truth, 1 professed to be¬ 
lieve that it was a sentient being I was ad¬ 
dressing, and asked it, if willing to com¬ 
municate with me, to answer by giving 
three raps. 

“The three raps were distinctly given. 

“ I became interested. If this were folly 
there was, at all events, no witness to it but 
myself; and if I proved it to be so, no barm 
wouhl be done. The following conversa¬ 
tion then ensued; 

“ ‘ Are you a spirit?’ 

“My question was answered by three 
more raps, which I Interpreted as ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Will you answer me by means of the 
alphabet ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ What is your name ?’ 

“ Here I ran over the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet, and the reply was spelt out, ‘Your 
father Valence.' 

“1 stopped and trembled. Should I go 
on or not? That name so sacred to me, 
overeame my courage. I could not bear it 
should be trifled with—that I should Im 
either deceiving myself or receiving com¬ 
munications from some other source. Bat 
as I remained silent and irresolute, the tap¬ 
ping from that invisible band, now very 
gentle and continuous, seemed to grow im¬ 
patient of my delay. 

“ ‘If you are really my father,’ I cried at 
last, ‘ why do you not show yourself to me, 
or come and write, as you did through 
Bianca ?’ 

‘“Because I cannot,’ was the answer. 
‘Your powers are great, but they require 
educallen. If you wish to read, you mui; 
begin at A, B, 0.’ 

"' Does that mean thatl must commuD' 
cate with you first through the table?’ 

“‘YesI’ 

“ ‘And that if I am patient, the rest wi' 
follow?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“I could have wept’ with joy. To aw, 
my father again as 1 saw him on the nigh', 
of bis death, 1 would have shut myself up 
in that library for the rest of my life; h 
formed my plans, but told them to no one. 
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This, I have thought since, was a pity. 
But my brother Arthur (only one year 
younger than myself) had just been ga¬ 
zetted to his regiment, and sent to serve in 
England, and I was, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, alone. I was luy own master, not only 
in the more important things of life, but 
also as regarded the minutes and hours on 
.which society in that secluded castle made 
no demand. Consequently I commenced 
to spend the long evenings shut up in my 
room, in the company of no one but myself 
and the invisible friends.I had learned how 
to make. I fathomed many strange things 
during my apprenticeship to the mysterious 
science that fathered the doctrines of Swe¬ 
denborg, Mesmer and Allan Kardec, though 
my first experiences, I admit, were unsatis¬ 
factory. 1 was like a child playing with an 
engine, of the dangerous properties of which 
he has no idea; and, as my mediumistic 
powers rapidly developed, I found myself 
surrounded by a host of unseen individu¬ 
alities, chiefly strangers to me, who ap¬ 
peared to seek my presence more for the 
sake of keepiug others away, than for any 
gratification they desired to give me or to 
derive themselves from our acquaintance¬ 
ship. It was as though 1 had thrown open 
the door of Castle Valence to the world, 
and found its-halls peopled with ail sorts 
of characters, as uninteresting to me as 
they were unprofitable. For this reason, 
for many months my own friends were pre¬ 
vented from communicating with me, or 
(as I subsequently learned) approaching 
me; and several times I was almost persuad¬ 
ed to abandon the whole project in disgust. 
But the subject had a fascination which I 
could uot resist; the more so that I contin¬ 
ued earnestly to study all such works, either 
in our own or in foreign languages, as 
treated of it. So, though often disheart¬ 
ened, and tempted to believe either that 1 
was led captive by my external senses, or 
that some of the intelligences thatsurround- 
ed me were what they stated themselves to 
be, I returned to their company again and 
again, and was at last rewarded for my per¬ 
severance, not only by effeclually banishing 
from my table those with whom I had no 
wish to communicate, but receiving-satis¬ 
factory evidence of the presence lhad been 
working to entertain. It was In the sixth 
month of ruy solitary experiments that my 
father returned to me. He had at lengthy 
intervals spoken to me through the table. 


but only in such words of promise as should 
encourage me to persevere. One evening 
I was sitting at my writing-table, engaged 
in reading, when 1 commenced to feel 
drowsy. It was an.unaccountable sensa¬ 
tion, which I had never experienced before. 
It seemed as though some one, with a 
powerful but gentle hand, were pressing on 
the back of my bead, so as to force it down¬ 
wards. At the same time my eyelids be¬ 
came heavy, as though weighted with lead. 

I describe the feeling from subsequent im¬ 
pressions, as at the time I became so rapid¬ 
ly unconscious ns to be unable to notice 
what took place. It was irresistible, and 
in a few minutes I was fast asleep. How 
long I remained so I cannot say—perhaps 
an hour—but I woke under three forcible 
impressions; a sensation of bewilderment, 
amounting to fear—a striking sense of cold 
—^and a feeling of emptiness, as though 
half mylife hiid been drawn away from me. 

“ I opened my eyes slowly and wearily, 
not knowing for the first moment where I 
was; but there stood my lamp—here were 
the pens, the ink, the paper—all the famil¬ 
iar objects with which I was usually sur- • 
rounded—and I saw that I was in my own 
room. 

“ But what was this? Beneath my hand 
there lay a sheet of foolscap, closely writ¬ 
ten over in the same handwriting which 
had proceeded from Bianca’s pen, and 
which I had faithfully preserved since then. 
How could it have come there? As the 
probable truth flashed on my mind I start¬ 
ed up, and seizing, read it. Yes! my sus¬ 
picions were correct—here at last was what 
I had been waiting and longing for—a writ¬ 
ten message from my father.' I need not 
transcribe it. It is sufficient to say that it 
was as affectionate as my heart could wish, 
as convincing as my mind could desire, and 
that I prized It as a voice from heaven. I 
perceived then what had occurred. I had 
been entranced, and this wonderful mes¬ 
sage from the so-called dead had been pro¬ 
duced through my own agency whilst in 
that condition. I rose and staggered to my 
bedroom, feeling very much like a drunken 
man, but happier than 1 can express, with 
joy that at last 1 had found the bridge of 
communication that unites sphere to 
sphere, and makes all the children of. the 
Eternal Father, from the first Spirit be 
breathed into a mortal frame to ihe last he 
shaii ever create, into one family, separated 
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only by the prison bars that shut our spirits 
in.until the time for their deliverance. 

“ From that evening I made rapid prog¬ 
ress, I left off all communication with the 
un.seeii world excepting through my pen, 
and it was a common occurrence for me to 
find I had been entranced three and four 
times a week. It became almost a habit 
with me, especially when my nerves were 
powerfully moved or excited. 

“ Ihave been told since that this was very 
injurious to my health; but I had no one 
to advire me then, and it is of little conse¬ 
quence now. 

“ I had always been fond of music, and 
very sensitive to the effects of it; bnthad 
never learnt to play any Instrument, nor 
did 1 call myself a m usician. 1 kept a piano 
and harmonium in my room, however, just 
to amuse myself with when no one was by 
to listen to me; and it was not long before 
1 was informed that if I would give myself 
up to it, 1 should be moved to play under 
Inspiration better than I conid do by any 
amount of practice. 1 told them they might 
do what they liked with me; and I believe 
1 was often entranced when at the instru¬ 
ment, though what happened then I am, of 
course, unable on my own authority to re¬ 
late. They keep up the practice in some 
measure, however, to this day; and, al¬ 
though I am seldom totally unconscions, 
my friends constantly Inform me how ‘ de¬ 
lightfully and splendidly’ I have been 
playing, when I have not the least remem¬ 
brance of it myself; for which reason I 
always refuse-to play in public. 

“Baying cnitivated the writing and 
mnsical- mediumship for abont a year, I 
commenced to see the influences that guided 
me. Kever shall I forget tbe first moment 
that I stood face to face with a spirit 1 It 
Was past midnight—I bad been sitting all 
the evening as usnal by myself, and began 
to think it was time I retired to rest, I bad 
ascended tbe first half of the staircase, 
when— *■ • *- • • * ■; 

“ These tiresome trances] I do not mind 
how often I am affected by them when 
alone; but it is too bad that I should fright¬ 
en her. I bad taken tbe opportunity of her 
ebseiice yesterday afternoon to write up my 
diary. It was a lovely day, and she bad 
gone for a walk in the avenue, f drew my 
fable to the window, and sat writing there; 

“ T^y i Should have 'been influenced on 
that ocl&sdon lam hot aware;' but when I 


came to myself I was lying on tbe floor. I 
always know when I wake from a trance 
—it is quite different from waking from 
sleep. 1 guessed at once what had oc¬ 
curred, and gazed round in my bewildered 
fashion before rising. Something detained 
me. I looked op; it was Lady Valence, 
and I was supported by her arms. She was 
kneeling on the floor by my side bending 
over me. Her face was deadly pale. 

“ ‘ Don’t get up,’ sbe said, in an agitated 
voice. ‘ You had better lie still till you 
are stronger.’ 

“ ‘ It is nothing.’ I hope I have not fright¬ 
ened you, Everll.’ 

“ ‘ How can I help being frightened ? I 
came in from my walk to find you lying on 
the ground unconscious; have yon fainted ?’ 

“ ‘ I suppose so. The day Is sultry. But 
1 must be tiring you,’ I answered,,though 
it was very pleasant to feel those soft firm 
arms beneath my head. 

“ ‘ No, I am not tired; only it alarms me 
to see you ill. May I send for a doctor?” 

“‘Certainly not! These-attacks are 
very common with me. limafrajd you must 
get used to finding me lying on tbe floor,’ 

“ ‘ But he might prevent recurrences.’ 

“ ‘ I assure you he would have no power 
to do BO. I know perfectly well from what 
they proceed, and 1 feel none tbe worse- 
thank yon.’ Saying which, I rose to my 
feet, and threw myself rafitei:. blindly on 
tbe sofa. She stood by the table twisting 
about her parasol, and looking uncertain 
what sbe sbonld do next. 

“‘Everiir 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t blame me for bringing this dis- 
comforton you. I warned you it.mustbe.’ 

‘“I do not blame yon; only—why not 
have a doctor?’ 

“‘Itwonidbe useless, my dear, and U 
would worry me.’ 

“ It is the first time 1 have ever addressed 
her by on endearing appellation, ffot that 
I have felt disinclined to do so; but her 
manners have been too formal and distant 
to encourage sucb familiarity on my part. 
But she did not .resent it even by a look. 
Perhaps she did not notice it; for, as she 
ga^d thoughtfully across the table and out 
of the open window, 1 saw that sears were 
standing'ih her eyes. 

“ nothing short of' a great alarm would 
.make Everil > cry—or, at least, from what I 
haVei seen of her, I ahoold think so.” 

[to be OOUTISUED.} 
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WILL SHE MABBT HIM? 


BT ZXOBEHCE HABBTA.T, ADTnOB OP 
CHAPTEK XVin. 

“do tod suppose I BELIEVE TS SUCH 
NONSENSE?” 

Castle Yalence is refurnished and 
redecorated from basement to attic (always 
excepting the library, which the earl has 
given strict orders shall remain untouched), 
but the Hublin upholsterer has had too 
much good taste to alter the character of 
Its fittings, and it still looks dark and 
gloomy in the eyes of its new mistress. 
She is introduced to it on a September 
evening, after a long and fatiguing jour¬ 
ney, and the frowning walls of granite, 
with their feudal accessories of moat and 
drawbridge (which Lord Valence takes a 
pride in preserving) strike on her senses 
unfavorably. It is certainly a great con¬ 
trast to the home she has left behind. 
Herman House is essentially modem. Its 
large plate-glass windows let in fioods of 
light; its couches and divans are all of the 
latest fashion; the stands of flowers, the 
lace curtains, the gilding and coloring 
with which it is ornamented, serve to in¬ 
fuse an amount of life, and brightness, and 
cheerfulness ahont the place which Everil 
will look for in vain in Castle Yalencei 
The tenants, who, notwithstanding his 
stndious habits and complete ignorance of 
agriculture, love their young lord for his 
kind heart and gentle manner, have met 
the bride and bridegroom at the nearest 
town, and, with many shonts and much 
kicking up of dust from their horses’ feet 
into their benefactors’ faces, brought them 
home in style. At another moment Everil 
wonld have been amused and excited by 
this proof of popularity. She would have 
laughed at the energy of the little bare¬ 
footed Irish children who ran by the side 
of her carriage all the way, and sympa¬ 
thized with the expressions of kindness 
and good-will which emanated from every 
month; for she stands in the position of 
landlord herself, and knows how sweet it 
is to feel one’s effort for the comfort of 
others have.been appreciated. But to-day 
she can only feel that she is coming home, 
that the transitory distraction caused by 


"AN DNPOBTONATE MATCH,” BTC., ETC. 
travelling in new scenes is over, and she 
must begin the world as Lady Yalence. 
Fatigue has kept her silent for some hours 
past, and silence has induced thought, and 
thought has made her melancholy. 

It is almost a pleasure to be fatigued and 
silent in the presence of one we love; it is 
so sweet to be able to brood over our hap¬ 
piness and to feel at peace; but silence is 
not golden when memory brings pain. 

“ There is the castle,” exclaims Yalence, 
as a turn in the drive brings the old build¬ 
ing full in view. “What do you think of 
it, Everil?” 

“ It is very grand—much grander than l 
expected; but those narrow windows mnsf 
make the rooms very dark. How old it 
looks. What is its date ?” 

“Sixteenth century.” 

“Quite feudal. It reminds one of 
James’s novels. Have you many ghosts 
there?” 

She asks the question jestingly, of course, 
and is surprised at the change that passes 
over her husband’s countenance. 

“ Ghosts 1 How.should 1 know? What 
made you think.of such a thing? 1 hope 
you will not.tfhe; any absurd, fancies of 
that kind into your bead, Everil.” 

“ Why, you talk quite seriously. Ho you 
suppose for a niqmen.t that 1 believe in 
such nonsense? You are very much mis¬ 
taken. l am neither a fool nor a lunatic, 
but 1 give you leave to call me both when 
1 credit such folly as the appearance of 
spirits.” 

“lam very glad to hear you say so,” he 
answers, with a strimge expression on bis 
face; but before they have time for any 
further discussion on the subject the car¬ 
riage has dashed over the hawbrldge, and 
drawn up at the portculUsed door. 

Here the tenantry, moulted aud other¬ 
wise, disperse to seek the refreshment pro¬ 
vided for them; and Lady Yalence, beiug 
led into a vast hall with a groined root, 
the walls of which are covered with armor 
and the floor with skins, finds herself in 
the embrace of Agatha West. , 

“ Such a happy, occasion,” murmurs the 
peachy-faced widow, as she anoints Bveril’s 
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cheek with kisses. “ Everything to tnm 
out just as wo wished. It Is too much. 
And my dear Valence ”—turning to hlffl~ 
“how are you? Ahl not looking quite 
the thing, I am afraid. You are much 
thinner than when you went away.” 

“ Let us talk of something pleasanter 
than my personal appearance, please,” in¬ 
terposes Valence, hastily. “Everil is ex¬ 
ceedingly tired, and I want to show her to 
"her room.” 

“Now, my dear Valence, you will do 
nothing of the sort! If she is tired, what 
must you be ? I dare say you have been 
up to all kinds of imprudence abroad, but 
now that you have come homo again, I 
shall have to keep you in order. I will go 
up stairs with Evcril, and you must sit 
down and rest yourself.” 

The earl makes some objection, but is 
overruled. The countess says nothing, 
bat she moves slowly away in the direction 
of the staircase, and the widow follows her 
to the suite, of apartments that has been 
prepared for her reception. 

“ Well, darling, and how have you en¬ 
joyed yourself?” is her first question, as 
soon as th^ find themselves alone. 

“ Quite as well as I expected to do.” 

“1 hope dear Valence has not caused 
you any uneasiness?” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, by being 111, you know. His 
poor deaf he^d is so weak at limes, and he 
has such queer rambling fancies, that 
strangers don’t understand him. But you 
must never be alarmed, my dear. If he 
should ever talk or act in a manner that 
seems incomprehensible to you, just tell 
me, and I will set him to rights again.” 

Lady Valence is cither indifferent to 
Hrs. West’s speech, or she does not like 
the tone of it. 

“ I am not easily alarmed, Agatha, and 
if Valence became ill 1 should consider 
the doctor the proper person to attend to 
him.” 

“Ah I there are some cases in which a 
doctor can be of no use.” 

“Then I think you.would be less. But 
I shall make no further change in my dress 
to-night. Suppose we go down stairs.” 

“ One moment, darlingl Have yon 
heard from home lately ?” 

“ I found a letter from Alice waiting me 
in town yesterday.” 

“And they were all well?” 


“ She did not say anything to the con¬ 
trary. Why ?” 

“No news of any sort?” 

“ None that would Interest you.” 

“Ah! well; it doesn’t signify, perhaps.” 

“What doesn’t signify? Why cannot 
you speak out, Agatha? I hate innuen¬ 
does.” 

“ But perhaps I oughtn’t to mention it 
to you; and if you were like other women 
I shouldn’t; but you are so strong, dear, 
and so brave; and you promised to bo a 
friend to him—” 

“What are you driving at?” demands. 
Lady Valence; but as'shc puts the ques¬ 
tion she turns her face away. 

“I had a letter last week from Lady 
Eusscll, about— you know lohomt" 

“ hTauricc Staunton, you mean ?” 

“ Of course, dear (but what a wonderful 
woman you are to mention him so calmly). 
And I’m sure you’ll ho sorry to hear he’s 
been very ill, poor fellow 1” 

"Very ilU" Her lip trembles slightly as 
she echoes the words. 

“Very ill—so his sister says—With a 
kind of nervous fever, and has been obliged 
to get sick leave from his regiment for 
change of air.” 

“Ho is not coming herel” cries Everll, 
quickly. 

“Ono, dear, I hope not! But I know 
they have Irish connections In the neigh¬ 
borhood ; and I thought it os well to pre¬ 
pare you, in cose— But you wouldn’t 
mind meeting him again; would, you, 
Everll?” 

“ I should have a very decided objection 
to meeting him again. I desire, as I told 
you at Norman House, never to hear the 
subject of my past intimacy with him men¬ 
tioned between us.” 

“ But this is nonsense, my dear Everll. 
You are married. What harm can tbs 
poor boy do you now? And. how can you 
be a friend to him so long as you are afraid 
to meet?” 

“ I am not afraid,” says the countess, 
drawing herself up.proudly; “ but the no¬ 
tion is not pleasant'tb me. And, therefore, 
Agatha, I must beg, if you hear Captain 
Staunton has any Intention of calling at 
Castle Valence, you will put your veto on 
it.” 

The widow shrugs her shoulders. 

“It must be as you wish, of course, 
dear; but I can't say I understand your 
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motive; and, to say the least, It will look 
suspicious to every one who knows how 
Intimate yon were with him In your own 
house. Added to whieh, It Is not very 
Christian, In my eyes, to draw a roan on to 
a certain point, and then refuse even to 
see him or to speak to him, as if ho had 
dene some wrong.” 

“AVe will discuss the subject no more at 
present,” replies Lady Valence, with kin¬ 
dling eyes. Her flrst Impression was that 
she ought not under any circumstances to 
renew her Intercourse so soon with Cap¬ 
tain Staunton; but she thinks now that she 
must not decide till she has given the sub¬ 
ject mature consideration, and made sure 
that her resolution does not proceed from 
the effects of wounded vanity. 

“ Perhaps it would be as well not,” says 
Agatha; “ but you will think over it, I am 
certain, and see the sense of what I say. 
We mustn’t draw down any ill-natured re¬ 
marks upon ourselves,” she continues, con¬ 
fidentially, as she slips her arm through 
that of the countess. “ That would never 
do; would it?” 

**••••* 

When Lord Valence Informed his wife 
that he wished his sister-in-law to continue 
to reside at Castle Valence, Everll, at once, 
fell in with his views upon the subject. 
She did not entirely trust Agatha, and 
many things in her conduct both puzzled 
and annoyed her—but she liked her soci¬ 
ety, and thought it would be a great source 
of comfort in her now home. She did not 
calculate on the widow having resided at 
the castle for so many years as to have 
come to be regarded almost as its mistress, 
nor did she Imagine Mrs. West had suffi¬ 
cient assurance to think she could remain 
there after the earl’s marriage in any light 
hut that of a guest. But she has not re¬ 
turned home many days before she finds 
her presence a restraint and a nuisance. 
Not that she attempts to interfere with any 
of the countess’s orders or arrangemenls-T* 
Agatha is far too clever to show anything 
like open fight. On the contrary, she is so 
diflideiit about offering advice, and so 
afraid that she is in the way, that her very 
humility disarms her antagouist at the mo¬ 
ment she most wishes to use a weapon 
against her. She and her child are treated 
as members of the household; they always 
have been, and it la Everil’s wish they 
always ^ould be; the rooms, the att^d- 


ants, the grounds, the horses and earrl^es, 
are as much at their command as they are 
at her own; and had it 'ended here she 
would have been satisfied. But one thing 
Agatha will not give up, and that is her 
constant attendance on her hrother-ln-law. 
She Is always with him, and even the earl’s 
hints and remonstrances, unless they verge 
on absolute commands, cannot drive her 
away. Seek him at what hour of the day 
she will, Everil never finds him alone; 
and though her’ proud heart denies that 
she is disappointed, her manners show it. 
Once or twice she ventures to make a re¬ 
mark upon the subject to Agatha. 

“And did yon toisA to be alone with 
him ?” the ilttle widow ■will exclaim, with 
wide-open eyes. "Seallyl How glad lam 
to hear it I But I didn’t dream (how should 
I, under the circumstances, you know?) 
that you would desire such a thing. Poor 
dear Valence I If he were only in a condi¬ 
tion to appreciate the change.” 

“Whatchange? What nonsense are you 
talking?” with heightened color, Everll 
will reply. “I only mentioned it because 
you appear to give yourself a great deal of 
nnnecessary trouble on his account. He 
has his books and his writlug; why can’t 
you leave the man alone to enjoy; them ?” 

“Ah, my dear, you doii’t know how in¬ 
separable we have been for the last three 
years; how we have studied and thought 
together. Not hut what I am aware ail 
that is over now, of course; still, if you 
were not jealovs—” 

“Jealous? I jealous of you and Valence I 
You must be out of your senses. What ii 
it to me who sits with him? I have no 
desire to do so. Only the servants might 
thlnkit strango, I should imagine; and I 
do not see why you should take such an 
unpleasant duty on yourself. But cAaeun 
a son ffout." 

“ But it has been my duty for so long, 1 
am quite used to it. And as to the ser 
vants, they know what poor dear Valence 
is, and that he requires a great deal of 
watching. But if yon think I usurp your 
rightful place—” 

“No, thank yon; I should not fill it, 
even if you resigned it. I love'air, and 
exercise, and sunshine too much to care to 
shut myself up in a musty old rooni morn¬ 
ing, noon and night. And if you prefer 
Valence’s company to mine— 

“O, niy dear EveHl, you know it U nbi 
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that! Do 1 not give up tbe company of 
my little Arthur also? But poor dear 
Valence never has been left alone, and—’* 

“ Say no more about it, please. I like 
my own liberty too well not to wish every 
one else to be as free as I am. Good-by. 
I am just going for a ride across country.” 

“ By yourself?” 

“Whom have I to go with? Valence 
does not offer, and I am sure I shall not 
ask him I Besides, I am not sure if he 
would approve of my pace.” 

“ Wliat a pity you have not some gentle¬ 
man friend to accompany you.” 

“ Perhaps I shall have by-and-by. 
Meanwhile, sitting at home will 'not pro¬ 
duce him. But I am off. You will have 
two good hours to ‘moon’ undisturbed 
with Valence in the library; and should I 
be lucky enough to break my neck over 
.some of tiiese barbarous hedges, or sink up 
to my chin in a quagmire, you may yet 
have the chance of ‘ mooning ’ with him 
to his life's end.” 

“ Everil, I wish you wouldn’t speak so 
•heedlessly.” 

“I speak as I feel, which is more than 
can be said for everybody,” replies the 
countess, as she breaks off the conversa¬ 
tion to go for her ride. 

But though she talks so lightly, she is 
very much annoyed. She does not care 
lor Lord Valence, she tells herself (in 
proof of her utter indifference to all his 
goings-on) a dozen times a day; but still 
ehe thinks they might keep up a show of 
sitting and talking together, if it were only 
for decency's sake. She does not xoant to 
enter his room; perhaps if he were to ask 
'her, she would refuse to do so; but he 
might give her the option of choice. When 
they were abroad on their wedding tour, 
although they never played such a farce as 
to pretend to be fond of each other, they 
used to have some very pleasant conversa¬ 
tions together, and once or twice she was 
quite beguiled into feeling interested in 
what he said. She would not mind even 
now (still, of course, lor the sake of that 
decency which Lady Valence aj>pears sud¬ 
denly to have raised on a little pedestal) 
taking her work or her book and bearing 
him company in the dull, dark old room 
he seems so fond of—if he would ask her. 
But he has not asked her. On the con¬ 
trary, each morning since their return he 
has retired to bis sanctum directly after 


breakfast, and only left it to attend to the 
clajms of his agent or his bailiff, or his 
meals, never to seek his wile, or to ask her 
to join him there. 

But Agatha has always managed to gain 
admittance. Somehow or other, as soon 
as her boy is disposed of in the gar¬ 
den, she is sure to sneak into the libra¬ 
ry, and Everil is too proud to call her 
thence. 

If he—if she—has no more sense of what 
is decorous and due to her, the mistress of 
the house, than that, they may shut them¬ 
selves up there forever. And the count¬ 
ess’s horse, a favorite bay ■which she has 
brought with her from Herefordshire, suf¬ 
fers from the thought. 

When she reaches home again it is time 
to dress for dinner, and she does not meet 
her husband until the meal is on the table. 
The conversation she has held with Agatha, 
and the reflections that followed it, make 
her unusually cold and stiff with him, and 
he, resenting her mood, leaves her com¬ 
pany as soon as is possible, and once more 
seeks bis study. 

Mrs. West goes up to the nursery to at¬ 
tend the nightly ablutions of her boy 
(whatever her designs or eagerness to exe¬ 
cute them may be, she never neglects that' 
duty), and the countess is left alone. 

She throws a light shawl about her 
shoulders and walks up and down the ter¬ 
race. How different is her present life to 
that she has left behind her. There was 
always some company staying at Norman 
House, to say nothing of the Mildmay 
family, who almost lived there; she has 
never known till now what it was to feel 
alone. But although the earl and herseU 
have received several invitations to state 
dinner parties and balls to be given in 
their honor by the surrounding gentry, not 
a soul has called since her arrival, except 
in the most formal manner, and from a 
distance that will make sociability impos¬ 
sible. As Everil thinks of this and frets 
over it, she feels how little thankful she 
has been for the company of Alice Mild¬ 
may, or even of Miss Strong. Dear old 
Miss Strong 1 She has abused her advice, 
her injunctions, and the necessity of her 
presence ever since she iflrst knew her, and 
looked forward to her own marriage as the 
period at which she would be emancipated 
from both; but just now she feels as if she 
would give a great deal to know Miss 
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Strong was waiting for her in the drawing¬ 
room. 

“ I suppose it is ol no use waiting for 
Yalence, so I shall go to bed,” she says, 
an hour later, to Agatha iu that same 
apartment. 

“ Weil, I don’t know, dear, I’m- sure. 
Shall I ask him if he Is ready?” 

“By no means I He is not quite so in¬ 
firm but what he can find his way up 
stairs when it pleases him. For my own 
part, 1 am sleepy. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, dear,” says Agatha, meek¬ 
ly, and without offering to accompany 
her. 

On gaining her bedroom my heroine 
finds she is not so sleepy as she thought, 
and dismissing her maid with an order not 
to reappear till she is rung for, lies down 
on the sofa with a book. 

But she is restless and uneasy, and can¬ 
not compose herself. Valence might have 
come back to the drawing-room after din¬ 
ner, if only to ascertain what she was 
about to do; but she supposes that living 
in such a place as Ireland makes men bar¬ 
barians. Yet she cannot help wondering 
isAat it is be occupies himself with that 
'appears so engrossing. If itis the business 
of bis estate, she would be a far more com¬ 
petent adviser for him than his sister-in- 
law, because she has interested herself 
largely In the management of her own 
property, and knows a great deal about 
the relative positions and duties of land¬ 
lord and tenant, and not a little (for a wo¬ 
man) bn the subjects of agriculture and 
the prefitable investment of land. She has 
never spoken to Valence of such things; 
perhaps he is unawa^sbe has ever taken 
interest in them; but If he knew and ap¬ 
proved of it she might be of service to him. 
She doesn’t love him, and she never will; 
but, after all, she is bis wife, and has in¬ 
curred certain duties by becoming so. 
Would it not be as well, at all events, to 
let him see that if be requires a compan¬ 
ion she has no objection to being one? It 
is not very late; she will just go down 
stairs again and bid her husband good¬ 
night, and say a word ojr two that shall 
convey her purpose to him. After all, he 
is not strong, and if what he and Agatha 
says should come true— 

With Bveril all is impulse. She has no 
, sooner thought of the idea' than she pro¬ 
ceeds to put it into execution. She trav¬ 


erses the long coCTldors and. the broad 
staircase without intermptlon, and taps at 
the library door. No one answers. She 
tries the handle; the door is locked. She 
becomes impatient, and raps louder, 

“Who is there?” demands Lord Va^ 
lence. 

“ It is I, Everil. Let me in.” 

“ Do you want anything particular?” 

“Yes I” 

He comes himself to the door and un¬ 
locks it; then stands across the threshold 
to prevent her entrance. 

“ Why cannot I come in ?” 

“ I am engaged just now.” 

“Why, the room is all dark I Ate yon 
sitting without lights?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But for what reason ?” 

“1 cannot explain to you. It is a fancy 
of mine. What is your business?” 

“ Uy business is to come into the libra¬ 
ry. I want to sit with you,” she rejoins, 
her curiosity roused, and her feelings 
piqued at one and the same moment. - 

“Youcannot do that jo-nlght. I wish 
to be alone. I heard you bad gone' to 
bed.” 

“ Who told you so ?” 

“Agatha.” 

“ Is she with you then ?” 

'The earl hesitates a moment, then he 
answers, slowly, “ Yes.” 

‘’With you now? And what are you 
doing in the dark together?” 

“That I cannot tell you—at all events 
to-night.” 

At this juncture Urs. West comes for¬ 
ward. She looks rather scared at facing 
the light in the hall, and her conntenan'ce 
wears a perturbed expression; but she 
smiles as sweetly as ever. 

“Hy dear Everil, does it seem very mys¬ 
terious to you?” 

“ Uncommonly so, and I am wailing for 
an explanation,”. replies the countess, 
coldly. 

“As if there was any. As If there couhl 
be any. At least, that might not be told. 
Poor Valence is not feeling very well this 
evening, and prefers the darkness to the 
light, which seems to hurt his eyes. Foila 
tout—you naughty girl.” 

“ If you are not well, why don’t yon go 
to bed ?” demands Ever]] of her husband, 
without heeding the widow’s wbrds; - 
' “Agatha is mistaken. I am quite well— 
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(“Tou don’t look sol” Interposes Mrs. 
West, pathetically.) 

“-but I have a fancy for sitting in 

the dark.” 

“Well, 1 have a fancy for it also,” re¬ 
joins the countess, as she tries to push her 
way into the .apartment. “I should like 
to try what it feels like; we will all sit to¬ 
gether.” 

“Tou cannot enter. I do not wish it,” 
says the earl, firmly, 

“ But I do. Please to let mo pass.” 

“Agatha,” exclaims Lord Valence, in a 
voice of entreaty, “ not now 1 It must not 
be I Try and persuade her.” 

“ Indeed, my dear Everil, you had bet¬ 
ter go back to your own room.” 

“ I did not ask for your advice, Agatha, 
Keep it for Lord Valence, since he seems 
to value it so much.” 

“ O, if I am to be made a subject of dis¬ 
sension between you, I shall go,” says the 
widow, in a tone of oSence, as she makes 
a feint of passing the countess. But the 
earl restrains her. 

“ I cannot lot you go yet. I require you. 
Everil is, 1 am sure, too sensible to make 
BO small a matter a cause of difference be¬ 
tween us. It is simply this,” he contin¬ 
ues, turning to his wife; “I have some 
mental study to prosecute, which I can do 
better in the dark than the light, and 
Agatha is helping me to work it out. Tou 
will not object to my absenting myself for 
another half hour, will you?” 

“I should not object to your absenting 
yourself for the remainder of your natural 
life,” says Lady Valence, proudly, as she 
turns away. “ Pray continue your studies. 
Valence. Tou will never find me inter¬ 
rupt them again.” 

“ O, but now you are vexed,” exclaims 
the widow, “ and putting quite a wrong 
interpretation upon everything. Dear 
Valence,” she adds, coaxingly, “let her 
come in, and we will light the lamps again 
and have some music before we go to bed.” 

But the tone of remonstrance which is 
being exercised on her behalf stings the 
countess, already deeply wounded, into 
anger. 

“ How dare you plead with him for me 1” 
she says, turning fiercely on Mrs. West. 
“ I would not enter his room if he were to 
beg it on his bended knees, nor conde¬ 
scend to sit with him either in the dark or 
light. I had no feeling in asking it except 


cariosity; I should have none in obtaining 
it, except the pleasure of getting my own 
way. U you can imagine for a moment 
that any other motive conld actuate roy 
request for Lord Valence’s company, you 
must ie as mad as he is.” And without 
another glance at her husband, she sweeps 
proudly up the stairs. 

Agatha turns to confront the earl; be has 
left her side. She strikes a light to seek 
him, and finds he has retired to the fur¬ 
thest end of the apartment, where he is 
sitting near a table, with his bead leaning 
on his bands. 

“As mad as he is,” he repeats. “She 
has found it out already, then. And yet 
how could I hare expected It to be other¬ 
wise ?” 

“ Tou are so imprudent,” says his sister- 
in-law; “you arouse suspicion by your 
conduct. Why could you not have let her 
come in?” 

“I don’t know. I was afraid 1 I am 
always afraid; but it is for her, not for 
myself. She would shrink from me so—if 
—if she knew.” 

"She would laugh you to scorn, and call 
you every opprobrious epithet under the 
sun. Everil has no tolerance for opinions 
which differ from her own. She is rather 
—I wont say heartless, it sounds so un¬ 
kind—but cold upon certain subjects. So 
I sincerely trust that she never will know.” 

“Jlot with my cousentl I would guard 
it from her—with my life,” he mutters. 

“What is that you say. Valencef” de¬ 
mands the widow, quickly—she has not 
quite caught the last word, but she has 
strong suspieion of its impart. 

“I said that I would do anything to pre¬ 
vent Everil’s guessing at the nature of my 
studies,” he answers, rousing himself. 

“Tou are wise then, for were she to dis¬ 
cover it, you would have no peace; and she 
would bruit her knowledge far and wide.” 

The earl shrinks from the idea. 

“Ah, yes, that must not be; but after it 
is all over—when I am gone, Agatha, you 
will try and persuade her that I was not 
quite BO mad as she appears to think me?” 

“My poor Valence! Tesl But why 
harp upon that miserable topic?” 

“How can I help it? I think of it night 
and day. Six months, Agatha—only six 
months more, and then separation forever 
from the flesh I have inhabited for so , 
short a time.” 
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“Bnt yon will always be wltb ns,” mnr- 
innrs the widow, sentimentally. 

“ Ay, as these are, bnt only to see per¬ 
haps that which will drive me shadderlng 
away.” 

“ What can he have meant by those last 
words ?” thinks Mrs. West, when they have 
separated for the night. ” 1 really do be¬ 
lieve—but he can’t be such a fool—that he 
Is going to try and fancy himself in love 
with his wife.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 
the EABI/’B diaby. 

“‘As mad as he is.’ If Evcrll only 
knew bow deeply she wonnded me by those 
words 1 But how should she know that 
my greatest horror, my greatest dread. Is 
lest people should think me Insane ? that 
the fear of It would almost make me give 
up the pursuit of a science in which 1 have 
made so much progress, and shake off the 
influence which has afforded so much de- 
llgii t—(/■ I couldf But I cannot I Even for 
her sake—for the sake of a woman whose 
fate is linked with my own, to whom I 
should be a protector and guardian, a haven 
from the tronbles and affrights of the 
world—I can no longer speak and act like 
other beings. 

“ This Is terrible I For the first time I 
feel I have incurred an awful responsibility 
which should have been shared with no 
one, but must necessarily rebound on the 
head of my wife. 

“She shuns me, 1 can see It plainly. 
Ever since that unfortunate evening when 
she caught Agatha and me holding a 
seance together In the library, and when, 
fearful of what she might see or hear, I 
refused her admittance, she has studiously 
avoided Intruding herself on my presence. 
If I occupy one of the general sitting-rooms, 
she never enters it; if I look by chance 
into the apartment where sbe is sitting, 
she rises to leave. Before we returned 
home I hoped that if there was no affection 
apparent In her actions, antagonism had, 
at least, died between us; but do what I 
will now, I cannot draw our minds closer 
together. She takes long solitary rides and 
walks without letting me know either 
when she is about to start from home or to 
return to it. She sees me withdraw to the 
library. without remark, nor does the 
absence of my sister-ln-law ever provoke 


an inquiry from her. And through it all 
her appearance and manner are more de¬ 
pressed and proudly cold, than angry or 
resentful. 

“ If this goes on I shall go mad, as really 
mad as Everll supposes me to be I 

“ Good heavens I when I remember her 
at Norman House, with the girlish hilarity 
that used to jar upon my feelings; the free¬ 
dom of speech that used to shock my sense 
of decorum; the extravagant tastes; the 
rapid motion; theprettjr womanly defiance 
that sbe opposed to every suggestion made 
for her welfare, I wonder where it has all 
gone to. Sbe has the same advantages 
now that she used to enjoy in her maiden¬ 
hood ; her means are ample, and her will 
is law; she is surrounded by every luxury, 
and can be as headstrong, wild and willful 
as she chooses. But she chooses only to 
be silent and thoughtful. I watched her 
yesterday from my library window as she 
walked up and down the terrace that sur¬ 
rounds the moat. Sbe wore a simple gar¬ 
den hat and a muslin dress, but she was 
looking beautiful. Herfavorite dogs were 
leaping upon her, trying to attract her 
notice, yet she did not even speak to them, 
but paced backward and forward with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. How I longed 
to know of what she was thinking I and If 
one pitying thought of me mixed In her 
meditations—of me—shut out forever from 
the love of wife, or child, or home 1 

“Would she pity me If she knew all? 
Sometimes I feel a mad resistless desire to 
cast myself at her feet and make a full 
confession. Sbe is so much stronger and 
braver than the ordiriaryrun of women; 
surely sbe would sympathize, if she could 
not believe in me! But Agatha says it 
would be folly, and excite her ridicule in¬ 
stead of her interest, and I believe Agatha 
. Is right. Women know more of each other 
than we can do; and she has studied 
Everll’s character closely. Were I to try 
and explain to her in an hour, that which 
It has taken me years to build up and be¬ 
lieve in, she would naturally regard me as 
a fanatic or a fool. And, not thinking that 
Everii would have much toleration fur 
either, I cannot afford to sink any lower 
in her esteem. A circumstance oceurred 
the other night that greatly annoyed me. 
We had retired to rest early, and slept well. 
Towards one o’clock I was awakened by 
my wife hurriedly getting - out of bed; 
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‘ What is the matter?’ I demanded. ‘I 
do not know,’ she replied, in a voice that 
betrayed more excitement than alarms 
‘but I cannot sleep here to-night. 'There 
la sometliing keeps rapping, and moving, 
and rustling behind the head of the bed, 
and the room seems filled with—I don’t 
know whatl’ 

“‘It is nothing! You are not fright¬ 
ened ?’ I said, earnestly. 

Frightened 1 No! Of what should I 
be frightened ?—only it distuibs me, and I 
cannot rest. I shall lie down on the sofa 
in my dressing-room.’ 

“ ‘ It is the heat of the weather,’ I argued. 
‘I will open the window wider, and the 
cool air will send you to sleep^. Do not go 
Into the dressing-room.’ 

“She obeyed mo mechanically, and lay 
down in her own place again. But In 
another minute she sprang up with a cry. 

“‘I cannot stay herel’ she exclaimed, 
hurriedly. ‘ I know there is something 
wrong in the room to-night. I could swear 
that I was touched upon the forehead.’ 
And without further parley she passed into 
the dressing-room, and remained there un¬ 
til the morning. When it was light she 
laughed at her fears (that is to say, ridi¬ 
culed them—I wish she had laughed), and 
begged I would not mention them to 
Agatha. 

“ ‘ It was doubtless. Valence, as you sug¬ 
gested. the heat of the weather that has 
unstrung my nerves and made me fanciful. 
I should be vexed to^have it attributed to 
soy other cause, for I have the greatest 
contempt for anything like belief in the 
supernatural. lu my idea, it is simply the 
offspring of a diseased or uneducated 
mind.’ 

“‘I will not mention the occurrence,’ I 
replied. And I have cot. But I know the 
reason of it. I felt the influence even 
whilst she spoke, and have trembled ever 
since, lest it may acquire a power over her, 
only second to what it holds over myself. 
Are we not one? And am I not justified, 
at any cost, in saving Bveril from a fata 
that has poisoned my own existence, even 
at the risk of never winning a love I should 
have to resign so soon ? 

»•••••• 

“ When I last wrote in this diary, I was 
about to describe my first interview with a 
spirit. How different it was from all I had 
imagined on the subject. I had heard of 


apparitions appearing to mortals in various 
forms, but usually so like human creatures 
as to be unrecognizable until they bad 
flown. Of such nature we may conclude 
were those mentioned in the Scriptures, 
such as the spirits that were sent to Abra¬ 
ham and to Lot; the spirit that wrestled 
with Jacob, and the spirit that succored 
Daniel in the deu of lions. When Moses 
and Elias, also, appeared to the disciples 
they were in recognizable form. I con¬ 
cluded, therefore, in my ignorance, that all 
apparitions appeared from the very first in 
the semblance of the bodies they had borne 
on the earth, and that it was as easy for 
them to make themselves visible, as it was 
for us to see them. But I was to be en¬ 
lightened. 

“I bad been sitting one evening writing, 
until both hand and brain were weary. I 
had been promised several times, that be¬ 
fore long a certain female spirit (a stranger 
to me, excepting by communication 
through the table) would make herself vis¬ 
ible, and I had been anxiously expecting 
her advent. She bad given me a full de¬ 
scription of her personal appearance, and 
many and many a time I had strained my 
eyes into the darkness, hoping to discern 
the small features and fair hair which 
‘Isola’ (as she called herself) gave as her 
chief characteristics burst on me through 
the gloom. But nothing except a few flick¬ 
ering lights, which looked like ‘ will-o’-the- 
wisps’ dancing over a pool at miduight, 
had been made apparent to me. On the 
evening of which I speak I had not been 
thinking of, or trying to communicate with 
‘Isola.’ Grave business matters had oc¬ 
cupied my mind and kept me close writing 
at my desk till nearly two o’clock. Tben'l 
pushed all my papers on one side, and rose 
to seek my bedchamber. The castle was 
in darkness, for (according to my usual 
custom) I had desired my household to put 
out the lights and retire. I took the lamp 
in my hand, and commenced to mount the 
staircase. As I reached the landing it was 
suddenly extinguished. For this phenom¬ 
enon 1 am utterly unable to account I 
only kuow that I was left in complete dark¬ 
ness, and that for the moment, bewildered 
by the occurrence, I forgot the lamp was 
shaded by a globe, and believed that the 
draught from some open window musthave 
blown out the light. 

“ Still under this impression, I began to 
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grope my way up tbe remainder ot the 
staircase. As I reached the corridor my 
attention was arrested by seeing before ine 
what appeared like a small mass of vapor 
rising from the ground. The corridor was 
intensely dark from end to end, and its 
stained-glass windows were closed with 
shutters. The ball of vapor seemed to 
move; it astonished me; I stood and looked 
at it. Now it advanced, then it receded— 
now it appeared to elongate, then, to sink 
down. I had never seen anything like it 
In my life before. Presently I observed 
one of the ‘ will-o’-the-wisps ’ that I had 
learned to call a ‘spirit light’ flickering 
about in the centra of the vapor. It burst, 
or seemed to do so, diffusing its brightness 
over tbe base of the vaporous matter, 
which simultaneously elongated and rose 
higher in the air. A second spirit light 
made its appearance; the same results en¬ 
sued ; and the vapor became an illuminated 
column. Then, for the first time, it struck 
me what it was. A spirit stood before me. 
Little by little tbe pale blue cloud assumed 
the shape of a draped figure, though I 
could trace no features; little by little the 
figure became more distinctly formed and 
visible, until a shadowy arm was extended 
towards me. 

"‘Are yon Isola?’ I gasped; for I am 
not ashamed to own that on tbe occasion 
of this first experience I was very much 
alarmed. 

“ 'The figure did not stir. 

“ ‘ May I not see your features ? 

“Still there was no reply by sound or 
action. 

“ ‘ Can you come nearer to me f ’ 

At this it moved directly, passing right 
over, or around me, as it were, and envelop¬ 
ing me in a thick fog, through which I 
rushed shuddering to my own apartment. 

"I threw myself on tbe bed, in what 
wonld be called, in common parlange, ‘ a 
mortal fright.’ The effect this first inter¬ 
view with a disembodied spirit had on me 
was remarkable. I longed, and yet I 
dreaded, to meet it again. Por some weeks 
I entirely forsook my library except by day, 
and went regularly to bed before my ser¬ 
vants. But at the end of that time I grew 
ashamed of my pusillanimous fear. Was 
this to.be the end of all my study and re¬ 
search? 1 recommenced to sit for com¬ 
munications ; and then I learned that the 
spiritual body never appears to mortal eyes 


but as a vapor, although practice in me- 
dinmistic vision will render form, features, 
dress and color perfectly distinct; that few 
spirits can materialize, or clothe their 
spiritual bodies with a human form palpa¬ 
ble to touch, without the aid of a trance 
medium, and that those who have suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so (such ghosts, for in¬ 
stance, as have become celebrated in his¬ 
tory) have generally been spirits of the very 
lowest order, the authors of great crimes 
whilst on this earth, and consequently dis¬ 
abled (from indulgence of evil passions 
which prevent them from existing in a 
purer atmosphere) from rising above it. 

"This information gave me a distaste 
for the cultivation of seeing mediumship, 
although 1 was assured that 1 possessed it 
in no ordinary degree. But though I never 
encouraged her, from the evening I met 
‘ Isola ’ on the staircase, she never failed 
to come to me in palpable shape as soon as 
the light was extinguished; and it was not 
long before I had the power to see and 
recognize all the spirits that filled my room; 
although with some I never had any ac¬ 
quaintanceship either in this world or be¬ 
yond it. 

" It was at this time my brother Arthur 
died. His marriage, which had been con¬ 
tracted about three years previously, bad 
annoyed us all. He was a great deal too 
young and too poor to take the responsibil¬ 
ities of married life upon bis shoulders, 
and his choice had not fallen in a desirable 
quarter. These circumstances had made a 
coolness between us, for which I grieved. 
Arthur was my only near relation; we bad 
loved each other fondly as children, and it 
was misery to me to be on bad terms 
with him now. But he was of a high and 
rather overbearing spirit, and, unable to 
forgive my first animadversions on bis ill- 
advised conduct, had refused to communi¬ 
cate with me since, and rejected all over¬ 
tures of peace, When he died, his regiment 
was at Malta. Just as my father bad done, 
he came to tell me of bis departure; but 
bis appearance was tbe more remarkable 
from the fact that it took place in the day¬ 
time. One afternoon about three o’clock, 
on entering my library from the garden, 
what was my surprise and pleasure to see 
my brother sitting in my armchair. He 
was dressed in uniform, but I did not no¬ 
tice that peculiarity, so delighted was I to 
meet him again, and so thoroughly was I 
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convinced tbal I saw him in the flesh. 

“ ‘Arthur, old fellow!’ I exclaimed, rush¬ 
ing towards him with extended hand, 
‘when did you reach home?’ He did not 
answer, though his eyes gazed at me ear¬ 
nestly. As I drew nearer, a pallor over¬ 
spread his features, and he sank backwards. 
I thought he was fainting, and rushed to 
his assistance. 

“ He was gone! 

“ By this lime I was loo well acquainted 
with the phenomena of spiritualism to be 
either frightened or surprised. I was only 
deeply, deeply grieved. My brother, who 
had lain in the same cradle, and been 
nursed at the same breast as myself, bad 
left me before opportunity had been grant¬ 
ed us to heal the sad difference that had 
embittered the latter portion of our lives. 
Although I had received no earthly intima¬ 
tion of the fact of his decease, I mourned 
for him as bitterly as though he had passed 
away whilst in my arms, and retired to my 
chamber worn out with the violence of my 
grief. In the midst of that wakeful, rest¬ 
less night his voice came to me, ‘ My w\fe 
and child!—my wife and child!* The words 
were repeated twice. He said no more, 
hut they were ail-sufficienl. Before the 
letter which anuounced his premature de-^ 
misc had reached me, one from my pen 
had crossed the ocean to assure his widow 
of my sympathy and desire to help her. 
She came to the castle, bringing her little 
Arthur with iier, and has remained here 
ever since. Some people wonder (John 
Bulwer amongst the number) that I evince 
80 much adiection for uiy sisterWii-law, but 
they do not know the circumstances under 
which my brother died, nor the compact I 
have made with him since. For some time 
afterwards I heard nothing from him. 
And in touching on this subject, I mpst 
remark that it is a singular fact that the 
spirits of the dead seem occasionally to 
have the power of appearing immediately 
on their decease (as in the cases of my 
father and brother), but, generally speak¬ 
ing, not afterwards for some space of time; 
which period varies with different individ¬ 
uals, and is apparently determined by the 
state of mind in which they quit this 
sphere. 

“Be that as It may, my brother did not 
come again to me liM a twelvemonth had 
elapsed from the period of his death. Then 
he once more manifested himself, and has 


communicated with me at inteirals ever 
since. 

* ** Agatha and her boy were by that time 
established in Castle Valence. When 1 
found that she took an immense interest 
in all that I said and did, I confided to her 
the secret of my studies, and found, to my 
pleasure and amazement, that she not only 
sympathized with and believed in them, 
hut had herself prosecuted their research 
in Malta. 

“ I immediately told her tho whole his¬ 
tory of my experience, and we resolved to 
pursue our studies together; since which 
period, although the influence never leaves 
me (J wish it would), I have seldom sat 
alone. Agatha is not so powerful a medi¬ 
um as myself; she has never been en¬ 
tranced nor influenced to write, speak or 
play through spiritual agency, but she takes 
an extraordinary interest in everything 
couceruing spiritualism, and is always at 
my beck and call. Together we have 
plodded through all the old black-letter 
books that 1 have been able to procure on 
the practice of witchcraft and necromancy, 
and compared them with the more modern 
writings of Kardec and others, making 
notes as he went, so that 1 have folios of 
proof ready with which to confront those 
who would confound the science I pursue 
with the diabolical acts prevalent in the 
dark ages. But I have not space to-day to 
notice the nature of the communications I 
have received, nor the influence they have 
had on my inner life. 

“ From the first Agatha took a great in¬ 
terest in the spirit ‘Isola;’ and ‘Xsola/ 
rather to my chagrin, seemed almost to 
desert me for my sister-in-law. 1 tried not 
to be jealous, but 1 confess it cost me a 
few pangs. To find that a friend whom 
you have considered all your own takes a 
greater interest in the conversation of your 
neighbor is never flattering; and no one 
knows, except such as have tried it, how 
real and substantial are the friendships to 
be formed with those in the spirit world. 

“All the more so because there can be 
no deception. Soul speaks to soul without 
the iaterveniionof matter; ills impossible 
undetected to smile with your lips while 
you curse in your heart, aud therefore all 
the protestations of affection which you 
receive, you may rest assured are true. 1 
have always observed one thing about 
spirits; they have no hesitation in speaking 
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their mind, whatever It may be, and the 
fact'Iends a zest to their communications 
which is absent from the most confidential 
friendship that was ever bom of earth. 

• •••••• 

“Agatha has alarmed me. She thinks 
thatEveril is looking ill. Can it be the 
situation of this old castle that disagrees 
with her? The moat may make it damp; 
yet I have lived here all my life, and have 
felt no ill effects from it, and the house it¬ 
self is in perfect order. 

“ Ill I It seems impossible she should be 
ill; such a bright, strong, energetic girl as 
she has always been. I questioned her on 
the subject, and she denied the feeling. 
She has everything that she requires, she 
said; and there is nothidg that I can either 
do or get for her. 

“ • But Agatha thinks you are looking 
quite poorly,’ I urged. 

“ ‘ Agatha knows nothing about it.’ 

“ ‘ Tou-have no pain—have you?’ 

“At this she actually smiled. 

“‘None whateverl Never had any in 
my life. Don’t know what it is! I wish. 
Valence, you could put such fancies out of 
your head.’ 

“ ‘But if you look so pale, it is natural I 
sbonld get fanciful.’ 

“ ‘ Do you really care ?’ she commenced; 
and I was about to assure her that I did, 
when she interrupted me again. 

“‘Look here then. Valence, I will tell 
you the truth. I am missing my old friends, 
Alice Mildmay and Miss Strong—I should 
greatly like to see Miss Strong again.’ 

“ ‘ Do you wish her to live hero?’ 

“ ‘ If you have no objection—yes 1’ 

“ I sighed inwardly. Here was another 
barrier to be raised between mutual confi¬ 
dence. As it was, I felt that my wife was 
drawing further and further away from me 
each day—^I should never be able to over¬ 
leap Miss Strong. But 1 did not let her 
guess my discomfiture. 

“ ‘ As you will, Everil. You had better 
write to her on the subject. And ask Miss 
Mildmay if she will stay with us at the 
same time.’ 

“She thanked me quietly, and I thought 
she was pleased; but when I repeated our 
conversation to Agatha, she laughed at my 
simplicity. 

“ ‘ Yancy prescribing old Strong and that 
simpleton Alice Mildmay as aremedy for the 
blues. Ton are a queer fellow. Valence.” 


“‘But what am I to do then? It was 
Everil’s own suggestion. She said she was 
missing her old friends.’ 

“ ‘ Ah I I dare say she is; hut she bad 
other old friends besides those t^o chatter¬ 
ing women. Now I’ll tell you the truth. 
Valence. She is fretting after the gayety 
she has left behind her. Norman House 
was always full of visitors—lots of young 
men coming and going—always some fun 
or flirting on the topis. You have cut her 
off from all this, remember.’ 

‘“But she is a married woman now.” 

“I do not know when I have seen my 
sister-in-law laugh more heartily than she 
did at this remark. 

“ ‘ And do you suppose being married 
changes a woman’s ideas, feelings and 
fancies. O you goose I Everil is moping, 
yon may take my word for it, and what she 
wants is more company. This is a very 
dull place, you must admit. Valence.’ 

“ ‘ You have never seemed to find it so,’ 
I answered, with a sigh. 

“ ‘ Ah 1 but I am so different,’ said 
Agatha, and she drew near me with one of 
those caressing gestures which make all she 
does appear so soft and womanly. * How 
conld 1 take any interest in a parcel of 
strangers, whilst I have my dear Arthur’s 
memory to cherish, and his cbiid to look 
after and to love ? You must make allow¬ 
ance for the difference in our circumstan¬ 
ces, dear Valence.’ 

“ ‘ My brother won a jewel in you, 
Agatha, and yon will find some day that I 
have not been unmindful of your kindness 
and attention to myself.- But about this 
company. How am 1 to set about filling 
the castle?’ 

“ ‘ O, I should not think it would be dif¬ 
ficult. Could not Mr. Bulwer be persuaded 
to come here for a fortnight? And then— 
let me see—Lady Bussell wrote me word 
yesterday, that her brother, Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, is staying with his cousins the O’Con¬ 
nors, at Ballybroogan. He’s a very pleas¬ 
ant fellow? 

“ ‘ Staunton I is not that the young man 
I met at Norman House ?’ 

“ ‘ The same.’ 

“ ‘ Will he care to come ? I thought he 
bad rather a penchant for Everil, himself.’ 

“‘O my dear Valence, what an absurd 
idea? cried Agatfaa, laughing and blushing. 
‘I dare say they had a sly little flirtation 
together; but if he was much at Norman 
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House, it was not all for Ereril, 1 can tell 
yon that.’ 

“ I looked at her quickly—there was a 
look in her eyes I had never seen before, 
and a liglit seemed to break on me. 

“‘Agatha I is it possible?’ 

“ ‘Nothing is impossible, you stupid fel¬ 
low,’ she said, clapping her hand over my 
mouth; ‘ but ask ifaurice Staunton by all 
means. He’s a great favorite of mine, and 
his sister. Lady Russell, you know, is one 
of my oldest friends.’ 

“ And BO she went smiling away. 

“I wonder if she really does like Staun¬ 


ton, and if it was for her sake be bnng 
abont Norman House 1 1 should not be in 
the least surprised; Agatha is a charming 
woman, very pretty, and only twenty-sis. 
Nothing could be more natural than that 
she should marry again. 

“ Well I must look up this Staunton, and 
ask him over; and if bis company makes 
Everil look a little brighter, I shall be am¬ 
ply repaid for my trouble, even though be 
does return my kindness by taking away 
my sister-in-law.’’ 

[lO BE OONTlmjED.l 
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WILL SHE MAEET HIM? 


BT FLOBEKOB MABBTAT, AUTHOB OF 

CHAPTER XX. 

‘‘aoathaI this is bomb op toub doiho !” 

A FEW days later Lady Valence is seated 
in her morning-room, which orerlooks the 
front of the castle, listlessly watching the 
gardeners, already employed in sweeping 
the first leaves of autumn off the terraces. 
She is vexed and disappointed; for her ap¬ 
peal to Miss Strong to come hack and re¬ 
sume her ofiSce of companion has been 
met by a symnathetic hnt decided refusal. 
Perhaps Miss Strong guesses that she Is re¬ 
quired more as a confidante for her lady¬ 
ship’s domestic troubles than for any real 
use she can be in the castle household, 
and declines to he placed against her incli¬ 
nation In the doubtful position of a go-be¬ 
tween. Perhaps she believes that her pu¬ 
pil’s married life is likely to prove a battle 
that is best fought out alone, or that the 
presence of any one who has been con¬ 
nected with her former existence is more 
calculated to 'widen than heal up the 
breach. 

But anyway, whether it arises from a 
sense of duty or inclination. Miss Strong 
pleads a half-formed engagement as a rea¬ 
son for refusing Lady Valence’s offer; and 
Everil, who was constantly abusing the old 
lady when she was compelled to fill the 
thankless office of her duenna, voting her 
a “bore,” a “spy” and a “telltale,” is 
qnite ready at the present moment to rank 
the fact that she declines to resume her 
former espionage over a married woman as 
a fresh misfortune. 

Alice Mildmay is coming to stay with 
her, though. Alice Mildmay has accepted 
the invitation, extended for an indefinite 
peHod, with every appearance of delight, 
and Everil is looking forward to meeting 
thlk friend of her girlhood again. Still, 
Alice Mildmay is very young (she is just 
six months Lady Valence’s junior), and it 
is Impossible there can be the same confi¬ 
dence between them now as when they 
were girls together. Everil feels this, and 
is almost disposed to think that her dear 
friend’s presence will prove a restraint in¬ 
stead of a pleasure. In fact, she is in a 


“AB UBFOBTUBATE UATOE,” ETC., ETO. 
despondent mood this morning, and wants 
—she can hardly say what. 

As she muses and gazes on the scene be¬ 
fore her, a saddled horse is led round from 
the stables, and walked slowly up and 
down in front of the house. It is a high¬ 
bred, high-spirited creature, and as it ap¬ 
proaches a garden-roller in the pathway it 
starts so suddenly as almost to jerk the 
reins out of the groom’s hands, whilst its 
small ears well laid back, and a suspicions 
whiteness about the comers of its eyes, 
cause Everil (who is so used to horses) to 
observe to herself that it is not only high- 
spirited, but slightly vicious. She does not 
know for whom the animal is waiting, nor 
does she care. She does not remember 
ever to have seen it before. Perhaps it 
belongs to some visitor to Lord Valence, 
or the steward may he about to ride it on 
business to the nearest town, or the ser¬ 
vant who holds it may be only waiting to 
receive and carry some message or letter 
that requires despatch. But as the groom 
turns, she sees him touch his bat and 
quickly lead the horse up to the castle 
door. Her curiosity is awakened — she 
leans forward to the window. What is her 
surprise at seeing her husband swing him¬ 
self into the saddle,.whUat a second groom, 
mounted, appears in readiness to attend 
him. Where can he be going at that hour 
of the morning, to require the attendance 
of a servant? 

Valence so seldom rides on horseback at 
all, that the mere circumstance is strange; 
and (separated as they are.by want of con¬ 
fidence) he has not as yet undertaken any 
step of importance without advising her of 
it. As he mounts, settles himself in the . 
saddle, and gives some parting direction to 
the servant, she watches bis movements 
eagerly, and thinks how slight, and fair, 
and delicate he looks, and how lightly 
(notwithstanding his serious illness) his 
thirty years sit on him. 

As he turns away from the castle door 
without turning his head, she sighs; but 
when, in preparing to cross the draw¬ 
bridge, be looks back as though to scan 
the windows for a watcher, with a sudden 
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impalse she hides herself behind the cor- 
taln, and remains so till he has resumed 
his former position. 

She watches him until be is about to 
enter the drive. As ho does so, his horse, 
who has trodden the drawbridge planks as 
though he were dauclug, shies at some 
trifle, and, being recalled to order by his 
rider, rears violently. Lord Valence does 
not swerve in his saddle; but Sveril re¬ 
members the look of the animal at the 
garden-roller, and a great fear assails her. 

Her husband is riding a vicious horse— 
he will be thrown and mortally injured— 
perhaps killed. Her eyes are distended 
with the horror of the idea—her whole 
frame is trembling with excitement as she 
quits her morning-room, and rushes into 
that of her sister-in-law, 

“Agathal what horse is that that Va¬ 
lence is riding? There 1” pointing with 
her finger over the drawbridge. “ He has 
just entered the drive—a bay brute, with 
black points. Where did he get him ?” 

" My dear Bverii, how can I possibly in¬ 
form you, unless you will let me see? 
Why—that must be the horse he bought of 
Colenel Shorter last spring. I wonder 
what has made Valence have him up from 
grass.” 

“Why was he put to grass? I have 
never seen him before.” 

“ Very likely not, my dear. I think Va¬ 
lence kept him down at the farm. Well, 
the reason he was put out to grass was be¬ 
cause he broke poor Tim Bray’s leg whilst 
he was grooming him in the stables, and 
the breaker-in didn’t think he was safe to 
tide.” 

“ 1 knew it I I felt sure he was a vi¬ 
cious brute whilst the man was leading 
him up and down. I saw the way he laid 
back his ears at every little obstacle. How 
oerp uropp it is of Valence to mount him 1 
He ought to know better. Every good 
rider knows the pleasure of controlling a. 
high-spirited animal; but none but chil¬ 
dren or fools care to ride a vicious one I” 

“HeydayI whatimwouted excitement 1” 
says Agatha, rather sarcastically. “ What 
are you afraid of, my dear? That he will 
come home with all his precious bones 
broken, and be obliged to hobble about on 
crutches for the remainder of his life ?” 

“Hoasense! It would make little 
enough difference to me if he did. But I 
do think Valence might be a little more 


considerate of—of— Well, at any rate, 
you must acknowledge he would give trou¬ 
ble enough to us ail if he were to come to 
grief.” 

“ 0,1 don’t think you need anticipate 
that, Everil. He has plenty of servants, 
.you know, and he has me; so 1 do not 
fancy much of the trouble would fall on 
your shoulders. But why not confide your 
fear to him on his return? .1 am sure Va¬ 
lence would be only too much honored to 
think you cared whether he was killed or 
not.” 

“ Perhaps I don’t,” replied Everil, with 
a return of the hanghty feeling with which 
she meets every piece of advice of Agatha’s 
on behalf of her husband. “ Do you know 
where ho has gone to?” 

“ To Ballybroogan, I believe, to call on 
the O’Connors!” 

Everil starts. 

“The O’Connors! But they have not 
calJed on me.” 

“Haven’tthey?” carelessly. “Valence 
has known them a long time.” 

“Bat why should ho go to see them to¬ 
day? He said nothing to me about it.” 

“Ireally am not the depository of all 
your husband’s secrets; Everil. I suppose 
he has his reasons.” 

“The O’Connors 1 Ballybroogan?’ re¬ 
peats Lady Valence, musingly; then, with 
a sudden color, “Agatha! is no.t that the 
place where Maurice Staunton is staying?” 

“ I believe it is.” 

“And does Valence know that he is 
there?” 

“ He does. In fact, if you will have the 
truth, he has gone over expressly to call 
on him.” 

“ To call on Maurice Staunton?” 

“ Tes; and to ask him to come and stay 
at the castle. Now the murder’s out.” 

“Agathal this is some of your doing.” 

“ My dear child, please don’t look as if 
yon were going to scratch my eyes out. I 
have had nothing to do with the matter. 
It was Valence’s own proposition. He 
said you told him you were fretting for the 
society of your old friends, that you wanted 
to ask Miss Strong and Alice Mildmay to 
come and visit you here; and when he 
heard young Staunton was staying at 
Ballybroogan, he said he shouid ride over 
and ask him to make one of the party. 

“And why didn’t you prevent him? 
Why didn’t you say that you were sure it 
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would displease me?—you who know,.so 
well that I would rather go ten miles the 
other way than meet Maurice Staunton 
again.” 

“My dear Everil, just, think what yon 
are proposing. Was I to be the one to 
open Vaicnce’s eyes to ail that went on 
between young Staunton and you before 
your marriage to himself? Do you think 
be would have thanked me for the infor¬ 
mation?” 

“Why should he net? What do you 
mean to insinuate? You know that noth¬ 
ing went on that 1 am ashamed of, or that' 
I could help.” 

“ In that case, why so strenuously object 
to meeting Captain Staunton again ?” 

“Because it will be very painful to 
me.” 

“Do you still cherish a Jittle tendresse 
in that quarter then, ma cheret" 

Everil stamps her foot impatiently. 

“Why will you worry me in this man¬ 
ner? You know 1 do not. I have told 
you so a thousand times. But—” 

“But what, Everil? Considering that 
Ifaurice Staunton’s family have been 
friends of mine for years, and that I was 
the first to introduce him to you, I think I 
have a right to be .told in what manner he 
has so grossly offended you.” 

“ I have no objection to tell you. I con-. 
tlder that he behaved exceedingly bad to 
me—in an unmanly, ungentlemanly and 
dishonorable manner." 

Agatha West holds up her bands with 
surprise. 

“My dear Everil, what gross charges 1 
I never heard so sweeping an accusation in 
my life. Poor Maurice 1 If you had only 
seen him as I saw him after that fatal 
twenty-seventh of May, you would never 
speak of him as you have done—bis mis¬ 
ery, bis self-reproach, bis complete devo¬ 
tion, I shall never forget. He seemed 
quite broken-hearted.” 

The Countess of Valence is not entirely 
unmoved by this declaration. As she 
hears it her eyes become humid and her 
lips tremble. It is so difficult to think 
hardly even of a love which we have 
proved to be unworthy. But still she 
braves out her own assertion. 

“ I don’t believe it, Agatha. He put it 
on, most likely. In order to deceive you. 
If he had cared for me as he professed to 
do, why should he have drawn back at the 


last moment and left 'Valence'in posses¬ 
sion of the field?”" ' 

“ But you told me yon separated by mu¬ 
tual consent.” 

“I would have said anything at that 
moment to save my pride. But the real 
truth is, that as soon as Captain Staunton 
heard I should lose my money by marrying 
him, he declined to proceed' any further^ 
he even urged me to fulfil my engagement 
with my cousin. What is the natural de¬ 
duction of such conduct?” 

“ He was too noble and unselfish to drag 
you down to share a life of poverty with 
him,” sighs the widow. 

“ He was too mercenary and too mean 
not to care for my fortune better than my¬ 
self, Agatha. Why cannot you call things 
by their right names? When I lookback 
at Maurice Stauntou’s conduct when be 
first knew me, and compare it with that 
at the last, I cannot find words sufficiently 
strong in which to tell you how much I de¬ 
mise him.” 

She delivers this sentence with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. West is really startled. 
Is it possible the countess can so entirely 
have forgotten her former attachment! 

“ Everil,” she exclaims, quite naturally 
in her surprise, “ what on earth has made 
you change your mind iike this? You 
have learned no more of Staunton than 
you knew upon your wedding-day.” 

“Perhaps not; but I have thought a 
great deal more of him. I have pondered' 
over bis words, analyzed his motives, and. 
criticised his actions, till I know him,!', 
fancy, a little better than you do. Thera- 
is nothing kills love so quickly, Agatha, as. 
contempt; and I have so thorough acon-- 
tempt now for Captain Stauuton that I. 
should be glad to think that we should, 
never meet again. I am very sorry I did, 
not know of Valence’s mission before he.- 
left the castle.” | 

“ Would you have told him?” asks Hit, 
West, quickly. 

“ Perhaps 1 might,” is the careless 
answer. 

The widow is puzzled. She cannot be¬ 
lieve that feelings so strong as Everil’s are' 
eradicated in a day. She thinks the girl' 
must be deceiving herself, and that once’ 
more, in the presence of her lover, and 
hearing bis exenses from his own Ups, she' 
will learn to regard the past with a more. 
lenient eye. 
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She cbBiigee her cae, and Immediately 
becomes sympathetic and confidential. 

“Now look here, darling,” she says, 
sweetly, as she talihs Everil’s hands and 
palls her down upon the sofa beside her. 
“ Why not tell me all about it? You know 
I never heard the rights and wrongs of the 
case, and it is very likely that we may be 
playing at cross purposes. Of course I 
had my eyes about me last spring, but you 
spoke so little on the subject, and the 
denouement took me so completely by sur¬ 
prise, that it bewilders me even to think of 
it. What really passed between you and 
poor dear Staunton?” 

“ It is not a pleasant subject to revive,” 
replies the countess, as she bites her lip 
and looks down; “ but, perhaps, as you 
saw so much, it is as well you should hear 
ail. You know that he made love to me.” 

“ My dear! a blind man might have seen 
that. Why, the poor fellow was just over 
head and ears. He adored the ground 
you trod on.” 

“ So he told me, and the sequel proved 
how much truth there was in his profes¬ 
sion. For three months he was steadily 
paying attention to me.” 

“And when did be propose?” 

“ He never proposed.” 

'‘Never proposed! You don’t mean to 
say sol” exclaims the widow, who has 
known perfectly well from the beginning 
that nothing definite on the question of 
marriage had ever passed between them. 

“ Of course he never proposed. Had he 
done so he would have been obliged to 
stick to it,” cries Lady Valence, impa¬ 
tiently. “Captain Staunton is scarcely 
the kind of gentleman who would care to 
be brought to book by my two guardians.” 

“But, my dear girl—o-vcuse me for in¬ 
terrupting you, but this subject is of so 
much importance to myself—if poor Mau¬ 
rice never offered marriage to you, wherein 
is he so greatly to blame for having with¬ 
drawn his attentions in favor of a more 
powerful suitor? Come, Everll, try and 
be just.” 

“He led me to believe he would propose. 
He knew—he must have known—that I 
regardeil him favorably. It was a bitter 
injustice to me.” 

“ It would have been a much more bit¬ 
ter injustice had he persisted in claiming 
your hand when he knew he had nothing 
to support you on. I often think,” con¬ 


tinued the widow, with s pursed-np mouth 
and a look of the deepest humility, “ when 
I am called upon to judge other people, of 
the title of Charles Beade’s novel, ‘ Put 
Yourself in His Place.’ It makes one view 
things so differently. Now, for Instance, 
dear Everil, just try and put yourself in 
poor Stauntor’s place, He loved you de¬ 
votedly—his worst enemy would not deny 
him that virtue—and his lore for you made 
him, after a while, conquer his scruples 
(which I know were most conscientious) 
to addressing one so infinitely above him¬ 
self in point of position; hoping, I suppose, 
that mutual love would smooth away all 
obstacles. I saw which way the laud lay, 
and tried to put him on his guard—but 
love, you know, is proverbialiy blind. 
Then, all of a sudden, this shock comes on 
him. If he marries you, you not only fail 
to fulfil your dead father’s wishes, but you 
lose all your money. He drags you down 
to poverty and a sense of disobedience. In 
such a case, what could au honorable man 
do but draw back? He bad not yet com¬ 
mitted you or himself. One of you must 
be the sacrifice. He chose to accept it. 
He laid down all his hopes (and you must 
allow, Everll, they were not insignificant 
ones) on the altar of duty, and left you 
free to do as your friends desired and ex¬ 
pected of you. What more could the poor 
fellow have done? To my mind, he acted 
in the most honorable and generous man¬ 
ner it was possible to act in. And yet you 
blame him. You call him all manner of 
hard names, and say you wish never to see 
him again. Poor Maurice! it would have 
been better indeed for himself had be 
been os mean, and grasping, and selfish as 
you would make him out to be.” 

The countess has been listening to this 
harangue in utter silence. Her sense and 
judgment condemn it, but she has no ar¬ 
gument ready wherewith to confute its 
sophistry. She only feels that under the 
same circumstances she would have acted 
differently, though she can hardly decide 
in what way. But a certain undefined 
consciousness that, notwithstanding the 
pain of her wounded vanity, all has been 
for the beat, and that she would uot have 
the past altered if she conld, tend to make 
her less eager to deny the truth of Mra. 
West’s assertion than she might otherwise 
have been. 

“I see you are beginning to agree with 
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me, darling,” continnea Agatha, Insinnat- 
ingly, as she glances at the expressive face 
of her companion. 

“ It may be as you say, Agatha. I am 
not prepared to dispute your opinion. At 
the same time I hold to my own. I have 
no wish to see Captain Stannton again, 
and If what you say is true, he ought not 
to wish It either.” 

“Ah 1 it would be a sad comfort, doubt¬ 
less, but still I think ,lt would comfort 
him, dear. He has fretted himself ill, you 
see (Lady Bussell was sadly afraid some 
such consequence might follow his disap¬ 
pointment), and 1 believe his best remedy 
would be to see you well and happy; to be 
sure that his noble unselfish conduct bad 
earned its reward, and that you were not 
fretting like himself. Yon would not like 
poor Staunton to think yon were as miser¬ 
able as he is—would yon? or that yon felt 
the past too keenly to permit of your meet¬ 
ing him again?” 

“Certainly notP’ exclaims Lady Va¬ 
lence, decidedly. 

“■Well, then, why not let things take 
their course ? Let the poor boy come here 
and see for himself that he has not had the 
power to make, your life unhappy. Be¬ 
sides; Everil, Valence is rather peculiar 
in some of his notions, and you could 
hardly prevent his asking Stannton here 
without giving him a reason. And how 
would it sound, my dear? That because 
the man had withdrawn bis attentions in 
favor of your husband, you refused to 
meet him even as a friend. What would 
any one think from such a confession?” 

“ O, I don’t care if he comes or doesn’t 
come,” says Everil, rising abruptly, as 
though wearied of the discussion. “If 
Valence asks him here, and he has the bad 
taste to accept the invitation, I suppose I 
must receive him as I would any other 
gentleman. But I’ll tell you one thing, 
Agatha—and since you are so much Mau¬ 
rice Staunton’s friend, perhaps you’ll be 
good enough to give him a bint on the 
subject—if he ever dares to allude to the 
past before me. I’ll tell my husband of 
him then and there. I don’t care for Va¬ 
lence, as you are well aware; but I know 
how to uphold the dignity of my family 
name.” And as she says this, she draws 
her figure up to its full height, and looks 
every inch a conntess. 

“ My dear girl F’ replies the little widow, 


in a deprecating voice, “as if he woiM! 
How little you know him! I am sure yon 
will find bis behaviour all that is most 
gentleibanly and reticent.” 

“ Let us hope so, indeed. It will be the 
worse for him it it is not. And now, 
Agatha, I am going out for a drive, so we 
shall not meet again till luncheon.” 

“May I not go with you, dear?” 

“Not to-day, please. I have a great 
deal to think -over and decide upon, and 
would rather be by myself.” And without 
waiting for an objection, she quits the 
apartment. 

• •••••• 

It is the afternoon of tiie same day. 
Six o’clock has struck, and' Lord Valence 
bos not yet returned from Ballybroogan. 
The countess is in her own room. She 
has locked the door so that no one may in¬ 
trude upon her, and is restlessly moving 
about from one table to another, unable 
to settle herself to occhpation of any kind. 
There is a new feeling knocking at her 
heart, so new a feeling that she is unwill¬ 
ing to admit its presence even to herself, 
and is more than fearful lest others should 
observe it. She is actually uneasy about 
her husband. Ballybroogan is only ten 
miles away, and even if be stayed to lun¬ 
cheon with the O’Connors, there Is no 
reason ha should not have reached home 
long ago. Agatha has not improved her 
spirits by observing that the Misses O’Con¬ 
nor are three remarkably pretty Irish girls, 
and that “ poor dear Valence ” used to bo 
so very intimate at the house a year ago, 
that many people thought he was going to 
marry one of the sisters. 

Everil has just found out that she hates 
Irish girls, or rather (being half Irish her¬ 
self) all such as are thoroughbred, aud 
thinks it very bad taste on the part of Mrs. 
O’Connor to try and detain Valence at 
Ballybroogan, after the scandal that has 
been spread concerning her girls and him. 
And to make him so late in. returning 
home, too 1 'Why, it is getting quite dusk, 
and—O that horse I Suppose be should 
really have started in good time, a^d some 
accident has occurred to detain him 1 Why, 
with such a horrid vicions brute as that, 
he might be thrown anywhere between 
this and Ballybroogan, and be dead before 
the groom could procure assistance. 

That was the sort of thing that came 
from living in an oat«f-the-way place like 
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Ireland, where the roads were as rough 
and louely as it was possible for them to 
he. And then the Irish tenants with their 
dreadful blunderbusses, lurking behind 
hedges to shoot their landlords! How 
often had she heard such stories in Eng¬ 
land that had made her blood run cold. 
And what was to prevent such a disaster 
happening to Valence now, or if not now, 
to-morrow, or any day? 

Between her anxiety and her desire to 
lay the blame of it on anything but her 
own heart, Everil is becoming incoherent 
and nonsensical. She paces around the 
room like an untamed animal; she locks 
and unlocks her door twenty times, and at 
last, unable to bear solitude and suspense 
any longer, runs down to the hall with 
some vague notion of looking for Lord Va¬ 
lence’s approach from the open door. But 
as her foot touches the last step of the 
long wide staircase, a clatter of hoofs 
sounds on the outside gravel, the portals 
of Castle Valence are thrown open, and she 
perceives a group of horsemen on the ter¬ 
race beyond. She would like to draw 
back then and hide herself anywhere; she 
wishes she had not been so foolish as to 
leave her room—but it is too late. To 
turn and reasceud the staircase, when 
strangers are about to enter her house, 
would be as rude as undignified; and 
there are no rooms in which she can take 
shelter without crossing the vast hall, in 
the centre of which she stands. So she 
remains there, nervous and agitated, but 
to all appearance perfectly calm. Lord 
Valence enters, followed by two other 
gentlemen. At first he does not see his 
wife, and is about to lead the way to the 
library. 

“ Valence 1” she exclaims, and, do what 
she will, it is impossible quite to prevent 
her voice bearing traces of her recent 
emotion. “ What on earth makes you so 
late?” 

“You here, Everil! Ami late? What 
makes you think so ? We started as soon 
after luncheon as we conveniently could.” 

“Lady Valence’s anxiety is so very nat¬ 
ural,” says a voice she knows but too well. 
Since her conversation with Agatha, Eve¬ 
ril h.as made up her mind that she will be 
obliged, at some time or other, to bear the 
penally of Maurice Staunton’s company, 
but she hardly thought that it would be 
BO soon. The surprise leaves her dumb. 


“Ah I here is , an old acquaintance of 
yours, Everil,” says her husband, recalled 
to a sense of his forgetfnlness by the re¬ 
mark; “Captain Staunton. I think you 
hardly expected to meet him again at Cas¬ 
tle Valence, but I found- he was staying 
with my friends at Ballybrobgan, and have 
persuaded him to give us a few days here. 
Let me introduce Mr. Mark O’Connor to- 
you. He and I have bad many a pleasant 
week together in the olden times, but this 
is his first experience of the castle as a 
domestic residence.” 

Mr. O’Connor bows and expresses his 
polite conviction that the castle must be 
twice as delightful now as it ever was be¬ 
fore; and Lady Valence is very much re¬ 
lieved to find that his introduction has fol¬ 
lowed so closely upon the mention of his 
companiou that there is no necessity for 
her to do more than bow to either of them 
in return. And then her eyes wander back 
to rest upon her husband, and she repeats, 
more to cover her confusion than anything 
else, “You are very late. Valence. I 
thought something must have happened.” 

“ Why, did you think I was killed ?” he 
says, jestingly. 

He pauses for an answer, bub none 
comes. He looks into her face, and her 
lip is trembling. He places his hand on 
hers and pats it—not unkindly, but not 
earnestly—and continues, still in jest, 
“ No such good luck, my dear.” 

Lady Valence turns from them suddenly, 
and rcasceuds the staircase. At the first 
landing-stage she stops, and says, very de¬ 
liberately, “Dinner is at seven, and it only 
wants twenty minutes to the time. Will 
you show your friends to their rooms. Va¬ 
lence ?” and turns her back on them again. 

As she enters her own room large tears 
have gathered in her eyes and are rolling 
down her cheeks. What would Agatha 
West have thought could she have seen 
her now? 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

“COULD YOU LO-VK SO*?” 

A -WEEK after the advent of Mr. O’Con¬ 
nor and Maurice Staunton the breakfast- 
table at Castle Valence is hardly recogniz¬ 
able. Since their return from the conti¬ 
nent Lord and Lady Valence and Mrs. 
West have been used to sit down to this 
meal in solemn state together, and often 
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in utter silence,, eneendered by the wife’s 
indifference or the husband’s dreamy hab¬ 
its. Now, all is clianged. The party has 
been reinforced by Aiico Mildmay and 
John Buiwer (who appears more than 
pleased to renew his acquaintance with the 
pretty Engiish bridesmaid who did duty 
with liim at the iate wedding). The host 
and hostess are obliged to be punctual in 
order to meet the requirements of their 
guests, and tire old dining-hall, wainscoted 
and ■ raftered with bright dark oak, rings 
with the clatter of knives and forks, and 
the cheerful music of youthful tongues. 
Lord Valence, under the invigorating In- 
duence of company and the cheering so¬ 
ciety of his friend John Buiwer, is quite 
lively (once or twice he has even been be¬ 
trayed into a peal of laughter); and hfrs. 
West, though satisfied that her scheme for 
introducing Captain Staunton to Castle 
Valence has succeeded, may often be seen 
watching her brother-in-law’s movements 
with a long earnest gaze, as though she 
were trying to discover what new idea has 
had the power to di^lace, even for a mo¬ 
ment, the ingrained conviction of a life¬ 
time. Everil is, perhaps, the one. least 
affected (or apparently so) by the innova¬ 
tion. She has not experienced the diffi- 
euity she anticipated in meeting and treat¬ 
ing Manrice Stannton as an ordinary 
friend. Bis deferential and almost distant 
manner has from the commencement much 
aided the line of conduct she considers 
due to her own dignity; and after the first 
few trying hours, when recollection of the 
past almost overwhelmed her with shame 
and indignation, she has found the task 
much easier. 

But she has not yet acquired the art of 
appearing quite self-possessed in bis pres¬ 
ence. Her natural feelings of uneasiness 
and distrust would make her boisterously 
gay whilst under his scrutiny; but she has 
checked the inclination, fearing it might 
be misconstrued, and schooled herself to 
be formal, and distant, and coldly polite 
instead. Lord Valence notices her want 
of gayety, and sighs to think that he has 
made her lot so dismal that erven the soci¬ 
ety of her old and favorite friends has not 
the power, to dissipate her habitual gloomi¬ 
ness. Agatha sees it, and fancying it is 
but a mask to coyer the true state of her 
feelings,: congratulates her wicked little 
heart on having accomplished so many 


more steps towards the achievement of a 
victory. Valence puzzles her, but of Eve- 
rll she believes it only requires time to 
make her certain; and she excuses the con¬ 
tinuance of Staunton’s company by keep¬ 
ing up the idea in her brother-in-law’s 
mind that it is for her sake he is so flat¬ 
tered by an extension of his first invita¬ 
tion ; and this notion Valence has commu¬ 
nicated to his wife. 

On the morning after Staunton’s arrival 
he remonstrated with her on the evident 
coldness of her reception. “Yon might 
have welcomed him a little more cordially, 
Everil.’’ 

“ But I don’t like him. I am very sorry 
you asked him to the castle. 1 bad no 
wish to see him here.’’ 

“Are you in earnest ? I thought be was 
a friend of yours.’’ 

“A friend of Agatha’s, if you like. He 
is no friend of mine.’’ 

“Ahl I guessed as much. Well, then, 
for Agatha’s sake, try and be more cordial. 
You made the poor fellow look dreadfully 
uncomfortable last night.’’ 

“ It wont hurt him if I did.’’ 

“ Bnt it may hurt her. And, putting all 
other considerations on one side, do you 
think it advisable, Everil, to place any ob¬ 
stacles in the way of Agatha’s settling 
again? Her living here is all very well qt 
present, but ’’—with a sigh—“ by-and-by, 
my dear, yon may desire to have the Iiouse 
to yourself, and—’’ 

“ I wish to heaven yon wouldn’t talk of 
such things. Valence,’’ she interrupted, 
passionately, with a stamp of her foot. 

“ Let me then say plainly, that for both 
our Bakes I think it may be as well that 
my sister-in-law should marry again.’’ 

“ And do you suppose Captain Staunton 
wants to marry her?’’ exclaimed Everil, in 
suiprise. 

“ She has hinted as much to me. Hind, 
only hinted. Doubtless he lias said uoth- 
iug definite; but if she liked him it would 
be a very suitable match.’’ 

' His wife burst out laughing. 

“O, that’s her little game, is it? Well, 
then. Valence, 1 promise you I will treat 
Captain Staunton more civilly. But it is 
/or her sake, mind; not my own. I tell you 
frankly 1 don’t like him.’’ 

“ Except that he has always-proved him¬ 
self a gentleman, 1 do not suppose you 
have any reason to be particularly friendly 
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■with him for your own sake. Thongh I 
nsed to think, Eyeiil, that he was rather 
‘taken’ ■with you, till Agatha undeceived 
me.” 

“ O, Agatha undeceived you, did she ?” 
repeated Lady Valence, mechanically. 

“ Tes, long ago, at Norman House, 
thongh I did not suspect she liked him on 
her own account till the other day. He is 
really a very nice fellow. I can’t think 
why you should have taken such a preju¬ 
dice against him.” 

‘‘ It is of little consequence. My likes 
and dislikes are like myself, unaccountable 
and erratic. Let us drop the subject.” 

And thenceforth, although she does not 
believe one word of Mrs. West’s Insinuation 
to her brother respecting Maurice Staun¬ 
ton and herself. Lady Valence becomes 
less haughty and more studiously polite to 
him than she has been before. Firstly, 
because she does not wish her manner to 
attract her husband’s notice, and draw 
down his censure again; and secondly, be¬ 
cause she fears lest the extreme of Indiffer¬ 
ence may lead Agatha and Staunton to 
imagine she requires It as a panoply where¬ 
with to shield herself from the attacks of 
the latter. When Alice Mlldmay arrives 
her task becomes easier. She keeps much 
■with her when they are all assembled to¬ 
gether, and manages to join pretty Indis¬ 
criminately in the general conversation. 

On the morning In question, the gentle¬ 
men are all bound tor the shooting covers, 
and the ladies have been wondering what 
they shall do to amuse themselves all day. 

“ I can always amuse myself with read¬ 
ing,” says Alice Mlldmay. 

" I dare say you can, my dear. If you 
have anything to read,” retorts the coun¬ 
tess; “but this is the most dreadful place 
for books you were ever in in your life. 
Not a circulating library within fifty miles 
of us.” 

‘‘But you have a monthly box from 
Mudle’s.” 

‘‘ Which Invariably contains all the books 
yon don’t want to see and none of those 
you do. Last month’s cargo consisted of 
five works on science; three vapid novels, 
and half a dozen volumes of poetry. There 
wasn’t a readable line amongst the lot.” 

‘‘ I’m sure you can’t have read all the 
books in Lord Valence’s library yet, 
Sveril,” exclaims Alice. ‘‘1 peeped in at 
the door yesterday, and 1 was quite awed 


by the appearance of the room. It looked 
so dark, and mysterious, and full of learn¬ 
ing. Do you often sit there ?” 

“ I never sit there,” replies her friend, 
pointedly; “ that is Lord Valence’s private 
apartment, and he allows no intruders.” 

“O, I’m so sorry. Fll never look in 
it again,” giggles Alice. 

“ I’m sure if you would like to do so. 
Miss Mlldmay,” stammers Lord Valence, 
“ at any time of the day, that is to say, I 
should be most happy to show it to you.” 

“ I wont go without Everil; I should be 
afraid,” she answers. 

“ And I don’t care to go,” returns the 
countess, quietly. “It is not a favorite 
room of mine; I have no Wish to enter it.” 

Lord Valence looks at her for a moment, 
earnestly, then sighs, and turns to Bulwer. 

“ If you are at a loss for some light read¬ 
ing, Lady Valence,’’ says Captain Staunton 
across the table, “ I should have the great* 
est pleasure In lending you one or two 
French novels. I have some excellent ones 
in my portmanteau, that have only just 
appeared in Paris. I brought them over 
on purpose for you to see.” 

‘!‘Tou are very good,” she replies, 
haughtily. The idea of. accepting a favor 
from him, however small, is unendurable 
to her. 

“ May I fetch them for you after break¬ 
fast?” 

“I dare say Miss Mildmay would be 
pleased to read them. Do you like French 
novels, Alice ?” • 

“If they’re easy ones, dear; but it’s an 
awful bore to find a lot of idioms jumbled 
together at the most interesting part of the 
story.” 

“ It will do you good to be puzzled,” 
laughs Lady Valence. “ Von were always 
a lazy puss at lessons. Have you finished, 
Agatha ? If so, let ns go into the garden.” 

They take a few turns on the terrace; 
pay a visit to the stables (lor, with all the 
trouble lying at her heart, Everil has not 
done violence to her nature by giving up 
her devotion to her four-footed friends), 
csuress and admire the pack of dogs that 
follow at their mistress’s heels, play a little 
with Master Arthur, and return to the 
castle to find the gentlemen departed, and 
the day before them all their own. 

“Shall we ride? shall we drive? Shall 
we play? shall we sing?” exclaims Lady 
Valence, as they enter her momlng-room. 
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" 0, let ns spend this morning in the 
honse,” says Aiice. “SeeT' pointing to 
some yellow-covered feuiUeUma lying on 
the tabie, “ these mast be the novels Cap¬ 
tain Staunton promised to lend us. How 
delightful it would be, darling, if Mrs. 
West and 1 got our work and yon read 
aloud to us.” 

“ I am quite willing to do so if it pleases 
you,” replies Hveril, cheerfully; and seat¬ 
ing herself on a sofa, she commences to 
read one of those realistic and exciting 
stories which the French novelists of the 
present day so much delight in, and which 
claims the attention of both reader and 
listeners until the gong sounds for 
luncheon. 

“I don’t know when Pve enjoyed any¬ 
thing so much,” exciaims Alice Mildmay, 
as EverH rises and puts down the book; 
“ 1 had no idea it was so late. How tire¬ 
some it is to have to leave oS just at the 
moment St. Oeerge meets Catherine again I 
Isn’t it a charming story, Everil? Isn’t it 
just like life ?” 

The countess does not answer. Mrs. 
West glances up at her. She Is standing 
by the table, with her eyes cast down and 
one band upon the book, thinking. The 
incidents of the tale have revived the sad¬ 
dest portion of her life. She is comparing 
her own fate with that of the heroine, 
married to a husband to whom she is in- 
diderent, and whilst her heart is still 
bleeding from the wound inflicted by an¬ 
other band. How will it fare with Cath¬ 
erine and St. Oeorge when they meet again ? 
How will they act towards and speak to 
one another? This is how Agatha West 
interprets the thoughtful look on Everil’s 
face. 

“ Shall we go and have our luncheon, 
and come back and finish the story after¬ 
wards, Everli ?” she asks. 

Lady Valence starts, colors violently, and 
abruptly leaves the table. 

“ Tes, yes, of coarse, unless you would 
rather go for a drive. Come, Aiice; come, 
Agatha 1 1 have read so iong I feed quite 
dizzy. I think it would be better to go 
into the open air before we commence our 
studies again.” 

And taking Miss Mlldmay’s hand, she 
dances down the staircase and through the 
hall, as though she were a very child. 

But before the evening closes in the read¬ 
ing is resnined, and the end of the story 


is so affecting that Everli can scarcely 
steady her voice sufficiently to make the 
last few pathetic words audible. 

• •••••• 

“What an interesting novel that was 
you lent Lady Valence yesterday,” says 
Mrs. West to Captain Staunton, as she 
looks up sideways to him from beneath the 
shade of her parasol. 

They are walking on the terrace together. 

“Did she read it?” be asks, eagerly. 

“ Every line, from the first word to the 
last, and was so deeply moved she could 
hardly command her voice. Have yon 
brought many more with you, written in 
the same strain ?” 

He meets her glance, and smiles intelli¬ 
gently. 

“ You think they will be useful ?” 

“ 0, I say nothing. Some women’s 
imaginations are very hard to move, and 
others take their hue from what they gaze 
upon. French romances are not consid¬ 
ered wholesome reading, as a rule. But 
the countess is not a child.” 

“ If 1 send her some others, will, yon 
persuade her to read them ?” 

“ I should do that for my own sake. 1 
am as fond of stories as a child. And 
Everil is an excellent linguist. Seud her 
some more by all means. But”—in a 
lower voice—“ be careful, and don’t startle 
her too soon.” 

• « • • • • • 

The merits of the French novel are dis¬ 
cussed openly at the breakfast-table, and 
Alice Mildmay cannot say too much in its 
praise. 

“It is a most interesting and delightful 
story. St. George is such a darling, and 
Catherine the most charming heroine I ever 
read of. Am I not right, Everil ? Did we 
not enjoy Captain Staunton’s novel ? Was 
it not difficult to tear ourselves away for a 
walk in the wood?” 

“ It was certainly very absorbing. Most 
French romances are.” 

“ Have you had time yet to look at the 
other one—‘Madame St, Clairf’” de¬ 
mands Maurice Staunton, of no one in 
particular. 

“ No,” replies Alice (for Everil never ad¬ 
dresses him unless she is obliged to do so); 
“but perhaps we may this morning, if 
Lady Valence pleases, that is to say,” she 
odds, cautiously. 

“1 hope you will read it. Yon will like 
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It 80 much better than * CaOierine,’ ” ho 
8ay8, turning to his hostess. 

“We are engaged out to luncheon to¬ 
day,” she answers, coldly, and then, as 
though the sound of her own voice had 
reproached her, she adds in a kinder tone, 
“ We shall hear it in good time, I dare say, 
but novel reading la rather too engrossing a 
pursuit to be Indulged in continuously. 
What would your dear father say to it, 
Alice?” 

“ He would call it ‘ mental dram-drink¬ 
ing;’ but we can’t all be parsons, Everll. 
Do you remember how papa used to lecture- 
you about the mad way you rode and drove 
about the country ? Do you remember the 
race yon rode with Charlie Rusbton, and 
how astonished the old laborer was when 
you cleared his wheelbarrow of rubbish In 
the road ?” 

“ Yes, I remember," says the countess, 
quietly. 

“ What a mad thing you were in those 
days, Everll. What have yon done with It 
all? Papa wouldn’t have much need to 
lecture you now, would he?” 

“ His ofBce would be a sinecure, Alice.” 

She smiles sadly as she says ibis, and, 
raising her eyes, encounters those of her 
husband, fixed upon her. Her lids droop, 
and a deep blush rises to her cheeks. 

“ Lady Valence has taken the onerous 
duties of matrimony upon herself,” re¬ 
marks Captain Staunton. “ Perhaps when 
you have done so. Miss Uiidmay, we may 
see an alteration in you also.” 

“ I don’t see why one need lose one’s 
spirits,” replies Alice, briskly. 

“ And I don’t see in what I have lost 
mine," says the countess, in much the same 
tone. “1 don’t go tearing all over the 
country with my hair half way down my 
back. That may be because I have too 
much respect for myself and my position; 
but I am just as fond of riding as ever. 
By the way, I should like a ride this morn¬ 
ing. Will you order my horse. Valence, 
for eleven o’clock? I shall enjoy a canter 
over to Bracken Woods.” 

“ I thought you were going out to lunch¬ 
eon, my dear?” 

“ 1 shall be back before it is time to start. 
Will you come with me, Alice ? You shall 
have my little chestnut filly. She’s as 
quiet as a lamb." 

“ if you will guarantee she wont kick 
me oS—yes. But I know your ‘ quiet 


lambs’ of old, Everll. It was your lamb 
of a ‘ Black Prince,’ remember, that ran 
away with me at home last year, and near¬ 
ly dashed out iny brains against a tree.” 

“You don’t mean to say sol” exclaims 
John Bulwer, with evident concern. 

“Ah, indeed, Mr. Bulwer; and had he 
not thrown me into the hedge instead, you 
would have never had the pleasure of mak¬ 
ing my acquaintance. Only fancy that! 
But Everll declared it was all my fault, and 
that the dear creature was as quiet as a 
lamb.” 

“He always was with me,” replies the 
countess, laughing. “But the chestnut 
filly is a real angel. Ask Agatha, who is 
the greatest coward on horseback possible. 
Even she has ridden her.” 

“ May I be permitted to form part ol 
your escort?” demands Maurice Staunton, 
presently. 

“Nol” she says, sharply—“at least I 
mean, no, thank you. Captain Staunton. 

I cannot bear to ride in a crowd.” 

“ Then I am afraid it will be useless put¬ 
ting in my petition,” says John Bulwer. 

Alice looks disappointed, Everll puzzled; 
but she cannot possibly grant to tjie one 
what she has just refused to the other. So 
she repeats much the same words, but in 
so subdued a manner that all present note 
the difference. 

“lam very sorry, Mr. Bulwer, but 1 bars 
just said ‘ No ’ to Captain Staunton, you 
see. I dislike a large riding-party. It de¬ 
stroys all chance of conversatipn.” 

“ Let us both go theu,” pleads Bulwer, 
“and we can ride two and two.” 

■ But at this prospect, knowing which cav¬ 
alier would fall to her lot. Lady Valence 
makes a decided objection, and Alice Mild- 
may and she start unattended, excepting 
by the groom. Seeing that her compaDlon 
is rather downcast, Everii addresses her 
thus: 

“ I dare say you were surprised at ray 
refusing Mr. Bulwer’s escort this morning, 
Alice; but the fact is, I want to speak to 
you alone.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“And about the very gentleman In 
question.” 

Alice grows scarlet. 

“ You must have noticed his manner - 
toward you, Alice. And since, while you 
slay at Castle Valence, you are under my 
care, I feel myself responsible for what 
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liappens to yoa. Hr, Balwer is falling in 
love, if be is not already; and if it goes on, 
it will end in a proposal. Are you pre¬ 
pared for that?” 

“ O Everil, it sounds so funny to bear 
you talk like an old woman!” 

“Does it? But that is no answer to my 
question. John Bulwer is an old friend of 
my busband’s, and Lord Valence would 
feel very much hurt at any ill-fortune that 
happened to him. If, in the event of bis 
proposing to you, you intend to accept bim, 
of course it’s all right; but If you do not 
like bim well enough to do so, I think his 
visit to the castle should not be prolonged. 
Do you understand me?” 

“ What can I say, Everil ?” 

“ Tell me the truth. You know it is safe 
with me. Do you like him ?” 

“ I think be is a very agreeable fellow,” 
returns Alice, simpering. 

“ 0 Alice, for heaven’s sake, don’t look 
so like a schoolgirl. Would you marry 
bim if be asked you ?” 

“ But will be ask me, do you think?” 

“ Certainly, if this goes on much longer. 
He is a thorough gentleman. What shall 
you say when he does ?” 

“I think—I think, Everil—yes, I am 
almost sure I should say Yes; that Is, if 
papa approves, you know.” 

“You t/iini —you are almost sure —Vyour 
papa approves—O Alice, what weak, haver¬ 
ing idiots we women are I 1 don’t believe 
there’s any real love left in the world. We 
take whatever comes in our way, and it it 
doesn’t suit us, we either cling to it weakly 
and are miserable, or we oast it from us 
bravely aud are wicked.” 

“O Everil r’ eiclaims Alice, with the 
open-mouthed horror of the simple at the 
very name of sin. 

“ No real strong passionate love,” con¬ 
tinues the countess, hurriedly, “ that clings 
to its object, good, bad, or indifierent, 
through thick and thin—that winds all the 
tendrils of its life about it, and to whom 
separation means death.” 

“ But so few people die of love now-a- 
days, dear.” 


“ I don’t mean mortal death—1 mean the 
death of passion, of energy, of hope and 
faith, aud all that goes to make a man or 
woman. True love is self-abnegation, and 
when the creature we love fails, what is to 
prevent our falling also?” 

“ But that would be wicked, wouldn’t it, 
Everil?” 

“ Perhaps It would. Perhaps men like 
your father mightsay the very love I speak 
of would be sin; but, at the same time, it 
would be beautiful. It would be so de¬ 
voted that it would secure the happiness of 
the thing it loved even at the risk of crush¬ 
ing its own feelings to the earth; and it 
would be so strong that, maimed and help¬ 
less, it would still live, drawing its life 
from the joy it could not share.” 

“ Everil, could you love so ?” 

“ 1 do not know. 1 have never tried,” 
she answers, shortly. 

Could you love sot The question returns 
to her again and again. Not Maurice 
Staunton. Becent as the time may appear 
when this man seemed all in all to her. 
Lady Yalence knows that it is past, never 
to return. Her lot In life may be uninter¬ 
esting, uncertain, unsatisfying, but she 
would not exchange it even now for that 
which it was so painful to relinquish. Did 
she ever love Staunton? Was the feeling 
which she bore him worthy of the name? 
She told Alice Mildmay what Is her firm 
belief, that real love will cling to its object, 
good, bad, or indifferent, through thick 
and thin. Has her love so clung to him? 
or, rather, has not the perception of bis 
selfish, shallow nature and mercenary 
motives shivered the fragile materia] into 
dust? 

Could she love sot Could she love to the 
death ? She asks the question, and there 
is no answer, only her breast is thrilled 
with a long deep sigh, and her heart sinks 
depressed with a sense of loneliness. What 
folly it is to think'of such things I Her 
fate is settled. She has nothing more to 
do with love or happiness. 

[to bb ooHmnnm.] 
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WILL SHE MARRY HIM? 

BY rLOSKSOB UABBTAT, AUTHOB OF “AN tmFOBYUNATB HATOB,’’ BTO., EEC. 


CHAPTER xxn. 

“open sesame.’' 

Tbe flirtation between Bulwer and AUee 
progresses satisfactorily, and the denoite- 
ment is expected daily. Little Arthur has 
sickened with tbe measles, which keeps his 
mother in attendance on him in tbe nur¬ 
sery; and Mr. O’Connor has returned to 
Ballybroogan. But Captain Staunton still 
Ungers on at Castle Valence, and Everll is 
thrown so much in his company, that she 
has begun to regard their constant meet- 
incs almost with indifference.. 

“I don’t care for that story,’’ 'she says 
one day as she returns a novel to him. 

“What fault do you flud with it. Lady 
Valence?” 

“ It is immoral—grossly so. The woman 
had married with her eyes open. What 
right had she afterwards to quarrel with 
her condition ?” 

" The right of love. Has love no rights ? 
You used to say it was all-powerful.” 

She has no answer ready. She turns 
away without speaking. 

“ I have another novel 1 am very anxious 
you should read. Here it is,” continues 
Maurice Staunton, Offering tbe book to her. 

“I don’t wish to read any more, thank 
you. I am rather tired of them.” 

“ Only this one. It. treats of a subject 
which I kuow will deeply Interest you. By 
the way, how is Lord Valence’s health 7” 

" Lord Valence’» heaUk /” She starts, for 
a moment really not comprehending the 
aUusieu. 

“Yes; it was so indifferent, yon may 
remember, at the time you married. Is it 
improved 9” 

“ Greatly Improved.” She says the words 
steadily, though she knows they are not 
true. “ Cannot you see it for yourself f” 

“ I confess 1 have not observed much dif¬ 
ference; and, from Mrs. West’s account, I 
was-led to fear that I was correct.” 

“ O, what did she say?” cries the coun¬ 
tess, eagerly. 

“Only the'old story. But you should 
Icnpw bdst, of course. What a relief the 


improvement in bis lordship’s condition 
must be to you I” 

She does not note his sarcasm. All she 
aims at is to deaden, by the sophistry of 
an unconscious love, the pang he has raised 
in her heart. 

“ He is not really ill. I assure you be is 
not, Agatha always tries to make him out 
worse than he is, and I think she eneour- 
ages him in the belief. But he eats and 
drinks well, as any one can see. And he 
takes plenty of exercise; and—and—” 

“ Don’t let me distress you. I am so 
sorry I spoke,” says Maurice Staunton, 
coldly. His voice recalls her to herself. 
She remembers to whom she is speaking, 
and, with a sudden look of pride, she takes 
the book which be has placed beneath her 
hand, and withdraws from bis presence. 

Lady Valence has a headache that even¬ 
ing—an unaccountable headache, that has 
sprung no one knows whence, and renders 
her incapable of appearing at dinner. 
Every one who has a right to do so appears 
in turn to demand tbe reason of her defec¬ 
tion ; but she only confesses herself languid 
and heavy, and disinclined'to move; says 
jestingly she thinks she is sickening for tbe 
measles, and sends them away as perplexed 
as when they came. Agatha is angry, de¬ 
clares it is all nonsense, and she could ap¬ 
pear at the dinner-table perfectly well if 
she chose, Alice hangs about her for a few 
minutes with a red face, and'snggests that 
“ Mr. Bulwer will be so disappointed ” if 
she doesn’t join them in the evening. Only 
Lord Valence, after the first brief-inquiry, 
does not express an opinion either way, 
except to beg that she will please herself. 
So she pleases herself by sitting in her 
dressing-room, loosely attired, perusing the 
novel which Staunton has lent her, and 
which (notwithstanding her asseverations 
to the contrary) proved so interesting, from 
the few glances she cast between its pages, 
that she is fain to read it through. At 
first the story simply attracts her attention; 
next, she 1« struck with its wonderful simi¬ 
larity to her own case; then her eyes be¬ 
come riveted on the pages, and her mind 
absorbed with cariosity to learn the end of 
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the narrative. It is the history o{ - a man 
and a woman (what history is there one 
conid write, to prove interesting, that did 
not contain a man and a woman to poison 
or bless the existence of each other?) 
thrown together, as she was thrown with 
Haurice Staunton, ignorant that any obsta¬ 
cle existed to their becoming lovers. They 
are at the height and fervor of their feel¬ 
ing—they hove grown so necessary to each 
other’s happiness that nothing but death 
seems capable of parting them, when the^ 
receive the shock of the knowledge that 
the woman’s father is a bankrupt, and must 
sell his daughter to the highest bidder. 
The man is poor, the lovers are torn asun¬ 
der, and the woman is married to a wealthy 
old and feeble suitor. The lover whispers 
courage to her. “ Be strong, my friend— 
be patient. This cannot last forever. The 
time must come when our affection will be 
rewarded—when you shall again be free." 
But the prophecy is notfulffiled. His new 
condition agrees with the old man; be re¬ 
vives again, becomes rejuvenated, and 
threatens to maintain his rights for an un¬ 
limited number of years. 

The lover?, after the French fashion, 
continue to hold secret assignations with 
one another; but this is not sufficient for 
their happiness—they want to enjoy the 
old husband’s wealth publicly and together. 
At last one day, when they have been dis¬ 
cussing their mutuai misfortunes, the man 
insinuates how easy it is to make Fate suc¬ 
cumb to our inclinations. He argues the 
point sophistically and well, and he ends 
by drawing a small vial from his pocket. 
“How strange,” ho continues, “it is to 
think, my friend, that a few drops of this 
harmless-looking liquid, placed in his drink 
or food, should have the power to take 
away the life of a man with such subtlety, 
as to render detection next to impossible. 
What wonderful discoveries this age has 
brought ns I” 

He says no more, but he leaves the vial 
behind him on the table. When night 
comes, and the wretched woman is queru¬ 
lously demanded by her old husband to 
rise and get him something to drink, the 
temptation comes to her to empty the con¬ 
tents of the vial into his glass. She does 
so hastily^ allowing herself no time to think, 
and with a trembling hand carries the fatal 
draught into bis bedchamber. She ap¬ 
proaches the bedside—withdraws the cur¬ 


tain—gives one look at the old man’s face 
—a scream—and the glass fails from her 
hand, and is dashed to atoms on the floor. 
Her husband has died in her.absence; it is 
a corpse that lies before her I 

The wouid-be murderess is free, and the 
romance ends with the ciash of wedding- 
belis and the reward of virtue. 

• • • • • « • 

Hverii has finished the recital. The book 
has fallen from her band—it lies upon the 
ground at her feet. The evening has faded 
into night; but she has read it with tacked 
doors, and no one has gained admittance to 
her solitude. Agatha and Alice have 
passed by on their way to bed, and whis¬ 
pered their good wishes and good-nights 
through the keyhole. She has heard the 
gentlemen go noisily up stairs; her maid 
has knocked, and been summarily dis¬ 
missed, She has bad no wish for any com¬ 
panion but her own thoughts. 

This tale—this terrible tale—how it has 
affected her 1 How her cheeks have burned 
with shame as she divined the miserable 
heroine’s motives, and followed her career I 
How her heart has beat with eagerness to 
learn whether her good angel would tri¬ 
umph over her bad angel, or what would be 
the punishment to follow her guilty love! 
And then, the end—the sickening end— 
when she went to her lover’s arms with 
hands which, but for the interposition of 
Providence, might have been red with her 
husband’s blood 1 As Everil ponders on 
the plot of the tale she has just read—on 
its false sentiment, its loose morality, and 
unevenhauded justice, she feels she has 
lowered herself by perusing it. What right, 
she asks angrily, had Haurice Staunton to 
place such a book within her bauds? 

But here an awful sense of sickness over¬ 
powers her, as she recalls the conversation 
that look place between them on the day 
they parted, and remembers how she then 
permitted him to comment on her future 
husband’s slender chance of life, without 
rebuke i What was it that he said on that 
occasion? That he should wait. For what? 
For Valence’s death ? 

Ahl— 

As the thought strikes her, the cry that 
accompanies it would have been heard In 
an ordinary-sized house from basement to 
attic. Bu.t Castle Valence is built after so 
rambling and solid afasbion,tbat a woman’s 
voice had need be loud to penetrate its 
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valla et'enfrom one room to another. Bat 
vitb that C 17 all ETerll’s look of thought 
and contemplation has vanished. Her face 
becomes pained and restless—she leaves 
her chair,' and paces up and down her room 
like a caged animal. 

Jibr Voience’s ieathi Every other con¬ 
sideration—every other feeling is for the 
moment swallowed up in that 1 

Valence’s death!—Valence gonel—Va¬ 
lence hidden away in the silent grave—and 
she, left here aione without him—without 
her love! her darling I—her dear, dear 
husband 1 

The truth is out at last I Everil is looking 
on her own heart, bared and defenceless, 
and can see the treasures scattered there. 
***•»»■* 

It will be remembered that. In the old 
story, familiar to all of us, of the “ Forty 
Thieves,” when All Baba goes up to the 
rock, and pronounces the magic words of 
“ Open sesame,” the door flies open. “All 
Baba expected to find only a dark and 
gloomy cave, and was much astonished at 
seeing a large, spacious, well-lighted room. 
He observed in it numerous bales of rich 
merchandise, a store of silk staffs and bro¬ 
cade, rich and valnablo carpets, and, be¬ 
sides all this, large quantities of money, 
both silver and gold. At the sight of all 
these things it seemed to him that this cave 
must have been used not only for years, 
bat for centuries.” 

This is a picture of her feelings. At that 
cry of horror at the prospect of the death 
she thought she could contemplate with 
equanimity, the door of her heart flies 
open, and instead of the dark, desponding 
receptacle she supposed it to be, she sees a 
warm, loving, womanly spirit, fliled with 
the treasures of faith, aud hope, and charity 
—treasures which, to judge from their ac¬ 
cumulation, must have lain Uiere for some 
time—and only longing to fly to its kindred 
soul to'gain the rest-it sighs for. That 
book, placed in her band with no such 
noble purpose, has proved the “ Open Se¬ 
same ” to berheart. 

Steril fovet her hatbandt 

As tbe astonishlng truth, overwhelming 
from its suddenness, dawns on her mind, 
how much she hates the-thought of Uan- 
rice Staunton 1 

He gave her that tale to-read, knowing 
the moral It contained, believing it would 
Interest and please her I lYhat did he 


mean f What could he have' Intended to 
Insinuate? Hoes he thlnk she has fallen 
so low as to be able to live with Valence as 
his daily companion and bis wife, and still 
wish to compass his death ? Still I could 
she ecer have harbored so base a thought? 
She covers her face with both her bands at 
the idea. 01 she is unworthy of him—un¬ 
worthy of all his confidence and cate. She 
■will go at once—this very minute—and fail 
at his feet, and tell him everything— etery- 
thingl This night shall not pass without a 
full confession. And then, when Valence 
knows all her weakness and her sin, and 
sees bow penitent she is, perhaps he wiil 
take her in her arms, and let her love him 
for the little—sobblngly—the little time 
that is left 1 

******* 

With Everil all is impulse. She must 
have what she requires at the moment, or 
she no longer cares for it. From her child¬ 
hood she has been indulged in this foible, 
until it has grown into a habit with her; 
the spoilt and petted heiress has never 
known what it is to wait; and now that her 
heart is clamoring for relief she gratifies its 
instinct. 

She therefore leaves her room, careless 
where the pursuit of her strong desircs.may 
lead her, and walks almost blindly into the 
next, which is her bedchamber. But it Is 
deserted and still. Valence has evidently 
not yet sought its solitude. She glances 
at her watch—all in the same eager, hurried 
way; it points to a quarter past one 1 Her 
husband must be in the library. Everil has 
never approached that door after dark since 
the night she was repulsed from its thresh¬ 
old by the behaviour of her husband and 
his sister-in-law; but she does not heed 
that circumstance. Had the thought that 
Agatha might be there eveu now flashed 
across her mind, it would not have the 
power to stay her footsteps. A mighty de¬ 
termination to tell Valence all —to let him 
know the worst—has seized her; and she 
wonid make the atonement in the presence 
of twenty witnesses if it were impossible 
to gain him alone. 

She passes out into the corridor, which 
feels chill' and -lonely—wraps a shawl, 
which she has hurriedly thrown on, more 
closely round bet shoulders, and makes ber 
way towards her bosbandis private apart¬ 
ment. The door is locked as usual. She 
rattles fiercely at the handle. He calls out 
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from witbiD, as though starting from a 
reyery, “ Who is there t" 

" It Is I, Valence 1 It Is Ererll. Do let 
me In.” 

“ You!” he exclaims, as she hears the 
voice come nearer, ” Why, what Is the 
matter? Are you 111?” • 

“No! no! but I must come In. I want 
tospei^k to you. Valence 1 pray open the 
door’.” 

" I would rather not. You bare heard 
me say that before. Go to bed, my dear! 
It will not be long before 1 go myself.” 

“ But, Valenee 1 01 for God’s sake, listen 
to me 1 I hare something to say. I cannot 
rest until I have seen and spoken to you 1” 
“ Something to say ?” and as he echoes 
her words he unlocks the door and stands 
before her. “ What can you have to say 
that will not wait until to-morrow?” 

“ It has waited too long—too loag al¬ 
ready,” she answers, as she throws herself 
into his arms. “ O Valance 1 my Valence 1 
I love you P’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

“i Winn TEnn ion Ann.” 

To say that the earl is astonished is to 
say little. A dozen conflicting emotions 
pass rapidly over bis countenance as he 
closes his arms about the form of his wife, 
and holds her firmly to him. His fair face 
flushes and turns pale; his delicate fea¬ 
tures work with agitation; his limbs trem¬ 
ble as tbongh he had the ague; yet all is 
silence between them. Everil la sobbing 
violently, and in the darkness (for the 
library is nnligbted, except for the moon¬ 
beams straying through the painted win¬ 
dows), they stand together, united at last, 
though scarcely able to comprehend the 
blessedness of being so. 

“ Let me light the lamp, dearest,” whis¬ 
pers Valence, as soon as be can command 
bis voice to speak. 

“NoI not let us remain in the dark. I 
have so much to tell you, so much to con¬ 
fess. Let me say it as I stand here in the 
dark.” 

“ There is no need to stand,” he answers 
gently, as he draws her towards a sofa, and 
places himself by her side. She feels bis 
breath drawing nearer to her face. She 
knows he is about to seal his pardon before¬ 
hand on her iipe, and, shrinking from the 


contact, slides downward until she rests 
upon the floor at his feet. 

“Why, Everil, what is this?” 

“Hy proper place. Valence, and I will 
not quit it till you have heard everything. 
O, you do not know how vile—how wicked 
I have been P’ 

Had the room been lighted then, she 
would have seen bis face grow anxious and 
more sad. 

“ This Is a grave accusation, Everil 1 I 
think you must be exaggerating matters.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, I am not; but I will 
tell you all. I came here for no other 
purpose.” 

“Elss me first, dearest! Tell me that 
you love me, again, flrstl” 

She cannot resist the pleading tone. She 
throws her arms about his neck, and half 
smothers him in her impetuous embrace as 
she keeps on exclaiming, “I iove you! I 
love you!” 

“ I could not help it,” she says, half apol¬ 
ogetically, when it is over, “and It may be 
for the last time. Valence 1 When yoa 
married me you thought that I was at least 
free to accept your afiection. I was not.” 

“ Poor darling!” he says, compassionate¬ 
ly, as he strokes her hair. “1 almost 
feared so. How I must have made you 
sufler 1” 

“ I was not free to marry any honorable 
man, because I had given my heart away 
to a worthless fortune-hunter,, not worthy 
the name of gentleman, who cared nothing 
for me in return.” 

“The scoundrel!” cries Lord Vaience, 
starting. “ Only tell me bis name, Everil, 
and you shall be avenged as thoroughly as 
your heart could desire.” 

She lays her hand upon his arm. A sud¬ 
den thought has struck her. Would it be 
honorable of her, in her turn, to give up to 
no purpose the name of the man who is at 
that moment staying in the castle as their 
mutual guest? What good could she do 
by it? In what way remedy the evil of the 
past? 

“ What signifies hit name ?” she answers. 
“1 have done with him and with his name 
forever. ’The confession I come to make 
to you to-night concerns myself alone. I 
married you. Valence, with less than love. 
I almost hated yon.” 

“1 guessed it, Everil,” he, says mourn- 
fully. 

“ At first I thought no power on earth 
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conld make me marry yon; but this man 
—this wretch—^who preteoded that be 
cared lor me, but who was too poor to 
marry me without a fortune, insinuated— 
0 Yalence, how can 1 tell yon ?—He insin¬ 
uated—he pointed out tome—that—that—” 

“ My darling I I can guess it for myself. 
He pointed out to you that my life wasn’t 
worth a brass farthing; and that, once a 
widow, your band would be again at your 
own disposal.” 

“And—and—that he could wait until 
that time came,” says Hreril, sobbing. 
“And I—I was base enough to listen to him, 
and to believe it; and to feel glad, if I 
must marry you, that it would be for so 
short a time 1 And now—note—0 Valence 1 
pnt me from you—send me away. 1 have 
been as bad as a murderess, that slays her 
own flesh and blood. 0 my GodI myGodl’i- 

Eer grief is so violent that she has flung 
herself prostrate on the groundf The earl 
rises, gropes about for a means of lighting 
the lamp, and then, retracinghis footsteps, 
raises his wife tenderly from the floor. 

“Don’t—don’t! I am not worthy!” she 
exclaims. 

“ Not worthy I Are yon so anxious to 
get rid of me still, then, Everil?” 

At that thought she bursts into a shrill 
scream, and flings herself hysterically upon 
him. 

“ To get Hi qf y<nit 0, that I could die 
ten thousand deaths for yours 1 But it is 
not true. Valence!—tell me it is not true I 
Ton are well—^yon can eat, you can drink 
-you can go about like other men. Teli 
me—for heaven’s sake tell me this has been 
all a horrid dream, and you will live to let 
me love yon, and make amends for the 
bitter past F’ 

“My darling 1 you-have made me wish 
to-night for the firsts time that 1 could say 
no.” . 

She stares at him with silent horror. 

“To hear you speak to'me as you have 
spoken this evening, Everil, has been the 
great wish of my heart ever since 1 knew 
you. I loved yon from the first, though it 
was long before 1 would acknowledge it to 
myself; and to feel that youreturn my love 
at last, is greater happiness than 1 ever 
hoped for. It makes all the rest easy— 
even"—^he adds in a lower key—“ death P’ 

“Valence, you must not speak so. Omy 
husband I bow could you die with my warm 
heart-beatihg ag^nst yours ? Agatha says 


so. Agatha always drives me mad with her 
insinuations about your failing health; but 
1 cannot believe it—I will not believe ill 
It is not true." 

"It is trie. Everil, my darling, youmnst 
learn to believe it.” 

' She commences to weep afresh, hanging 
about him. “ How can you know it?” she 
says, passionately. 

He places her on the sofa, and throwing 
one arm around her, draws down her head 
to rest upon his shoulder. 

“Tou love me,” he says, tenderly, “and 
you have a courageous heart. Shall I make 
a clean breast to you, Everil, as you have 
done to me? Have you the strength to 
heai everythingt" 

“ About yourself ?” 

“About the mystery that envelops me— 
that Is attached to this dark room, where 
you so often find me sitting by myself— 
about the source from which I draw my in¬ 
ternal conviotion, that not only is my early 
death a certainty, but that even the day 
and the boor are already fixed.” 

“ I have courage to hear anything you 
wish to tell me,” she answers, shuddering 
as she bides her face in his breast. ' 

“ Ton have been brongbt up, perhaps, to 
laugh at the idea of the appearance of 
spirits or appariUons as something deserv¬ 
ing of the profoundest contempt and 
ridicule.” 

“ Valence, there are no such things, sure¬ 
ly 1 I have always regarded the tales con¬ 
cerning them as old wives’ fables.” 

“Justso; and therefore it is that, for 
fear of being regarded by you as a lunatic 
or a visionary, I have hitherto carefully 
avoided the subject. But, Everil, it'is not 
a fable—it is a truth that spirits can revisit 
this earth, and make their appearaneef 
palpable to more mortal senses than one.” 

She does not answer him. The old fear 
that he is mad is stealing over her again; 
yet it does not make her shrink. She only 
creeps closer to his side, and turns her face 
inwards, so that her lips lay against bis 
heart. 

“Go on,” she whispers, faintly. 

“ From quite a boy I have been a student 
of the occult sciences that treat of the sub¬ 
ject, and from being myself what is called 
a ‘ medium,’ or ’ seer,’ I have enjoyed 
unusUal advantages in its pursnit. It is the 
spiriu who have told me, Everil, that I 
shall not live.” 
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“ The spirits I But bow can spirits speak 
to you, Vaieuce?” 

“ By many ways, dearest, but chiefly in 
the way you are speaking now.” 

“ Do you mean to say that they have 
voices ?” 

” Voices, and bodies, and minds. Some¬ 
times they are impalpable to touch, at 
others they are as material as ourselves.” 

“Valence, you must be dreaming I—or 
are you saying this to try how far my cre¬ 
dulity can go ?” 

“ Do you think me likely to jest on such 
a matter, Everil ? You don’t know the wild 
longing—the flerce burning pain that has 
seized on me from 'time to time since our 
marriage, because I knew it all to be so 
true. And now—at the very moment when 
1 bear your sweet lips confess you love me 
—O how I long to stay with yon nowl” 

“ You s/iall slay—you are going to stay. 
O my Valence I this indeed is mere fancy. 
You have studied so hard that it has af¬ 
fected your judgment. Who over heard of 
such a thing before? Indeed, indeed, you 
must be mistaken.” 

“You think me mad, in fact,” he an¬ 
swers, bitterly. 

“No, love I—no, darling 1—don’t say that 1 
But the wisest of men have sometimes had 
to acknowledge themselves in error; and 1 
think—this story is so wild—so improbable. 
Why not ask the advice of some older, more 
practical thinker than yourself?” 

“ Why not sot myself up as a laughing¬ 
stock for the world ?—who, when the proph¬ 
ecy is fulfilled, would Say I had worried my¬ 
self into my grave. No, Everil. I will die 
as 1 have lived—alone—except now for your 
sweet companionship and sympathy.” 

“ 1 shall talk to you night and day, until 
I have talked you out of your belief in ap¬ 
paritions. I cannot understand it. I 
thought all such superstition bad been 
swept from the earth long ago.” 

“ Everil,lf you saw those apparitions with 
your own eyes would you believe in them ?” 

“Perhaps so—IT I saw them—which I 
never shall.” 

“ Would you have the courage to remain 
with me aud watch ?” 

“ I would have the courage to remain 
anywhere with you, Vaieuce.” 

“ J will put it to the test. I would have 
saved you this; but I cannot bear that you 
should think me such a slave to snpersti- 
tiosi. Bverii, if you will stay here with me 


to-night, you shall see the spirit who has 
forewarned me of my death.” 

“ Are you sure ?” she says," incredulously. 

“ I am almost sure. She baa seldom di^ 
appointed me. Still there is just the 
chance that yonr presence may disturb the 
Influence. Will you risk it?” 

“ Anything, so that you do not send me 
from you.” 

“ Only promise me one thing—that when 
the spirit appears you will neither scream 
nor attempt to grasp it, nor even to move 
from the seat where 1 have placed yon. 
The most disastrous consequences might 
follow your want of faith. Will you prom¬ 
ise me?” 

“ I promise. Henceforth I am yonrs only, 
to command as you will.” 

They extinguish the lamp after that, and 
lock the door, and sit together on the sofa, 
murmuring the fondest protestations of at¬ 
tachment into each other’s ears. The 
beauty, the holiness of first love is upon 
them both, increased by the knowledge that 
what has become their highest pleasure is 
their duty. Everil poors forth her confi¬ 
dences in one continuous stream; her dis¬ 
trust of Agatha—her fears for himself-all 
the doubts she had before her marriage, all 
the jealousy she has experienced since, she 
tells to Valence as frankly as is natural to 
her. Whilst he, between many a fond en¬ 
dearment and expression of gratitude, gives 
her a more detailed account of bis past and 
present experiences, explaining the mystery 
of the trances into which she has seen him 
fall; of the scrawled handwriting she found 
upon bis desk, and the lengthened vigils he 
has been in the habit of observing. 

They talk as rapidly as the ideas come into 
their heads; everything that has been so 
long pent up in their hearts wells forth at 
once; and in an hour’s time they know 
more of each other’s minds than they have 
ever learned before. Once or twice they 
pass a brief term of silence, when tbeir love 
seems to have reached its climax, and noth¬ 
ing more is needed to express their feelings. 
These intervals, notwithstanding the pros¬ 
pect before him, are almost happiness to Va¬ 
lence; but Everil, though deeply grateful 
for the explanation with her husband, is dis¬ 
turbed and anxions. Can it really be true 
that he believes In the appearance of 
ghosts P—and it so, is it consistent to credit 
him with being in his right senses? And 
yet how calm and collected he appears. 
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Bveiil has heard of people’a brains being 
diseased on one point only, and wonders, 
with a shndder, whether it can be bis case; 
hnt she presses ail the closer to him for the 
thongfat, resolving that, come what may, 
her life shall be devoted to him to the end. 

“Yalence,” she says, presently, in an 
unnsually tender voice, “yon have not 
forgiven me yet.” 

“ Forgiven you I What for, my darling ?” 

“ For the dreadful thoughts I harbored 
against you before onr marriage. If I 
could only tell yon bow bitterly they have 
.been repented of since 1” 

“ Uy love, yon did not love me then, 
liove has no claims against yon. But if it 
will make you happier to hear me say so, I 
forgive you for them a thousand times 
over. They were all wiped ofi with tlm 
£ret kiss you gave me of yonr own accord. 
SutlistenI What sound was that?” 

“1 heard no sound.” 

“HushI—wait one moment. 1 think 
that she is coming.” 

He sits upright on the sofa, and by the 
light of the moonbeams Everll can trace 
his figure bent forward in the attitude of 
listening, and bis earnest preoccupied air. 

“ Hy darling, it is nothing,” she says. 

“ Will you promise me to remain here,” 
he says, hastily, “ without moving or mak¬ 
ing a sound?” 

“ I have already promised you.” 

“ Even should I speak to her or touch 
her, you will not attempt to do either?” 

“ I promise yon,” she repeats, mourn¬ 
fully, looking upon the precaution as but 
another proof of her husband’s terrible 
weakness. 

He rises suddenly, pushing the Sofa back 
into the shadow. Then* he takes her iu 
his arms, and embraces her fondly. “ O 
my love 1 my darling I if it could but be 
averted for your take! Do not mind what 
I may say or do. Bememberl I shall re¬ 
turn to you." 

He stands by her side for a moment, and 
stndning her eyes through the darkness, 
Everli presently perceives, the faint glim¬ 
mer of a light.. It lUckers first against the 
stained glass of the window; opposite to 
them; then passes te a second one at the 
further end of the room. 

“ It is she,” says Valence, with sup¬ 
pressed excitement. 

•She would beg him to be calm, but is 
fearful of giving him oSence. iTba light 


stays at the further window, then bright- 
sns gradually, and Everll’s intense curios¬ 
ity (now thoroughly aroused) never permits 
her afterwards quite to satisfy herself'hbw 
it passed through the window, and api;. 
peared in the room. 

But there it is, far from them, yet dis¬ 
tinct, widening in degree, with every mo¬ 
ment, until it reveals a mass of white—a 
face—a woman’s bust and shoulders—di¬ 
aphanous drapery—and a veil of fiowing 
golden hair I 

“liolat" cries Valence, starting forward. 

The apparition raises its arm; he stops 
half way between it and Everil. 

“What have you come for—to repeat 
again the lesson I have learned so well ?” 

The figure bows its bead. 

“ Tell it me then. I have courage now to 
bear everything. Hots long haxa I to Hoe?” 

The apparition speaks, slowly, and in a 
whisper. 

“I^onr months—November, December, 
January, February. On the 28th of Feb¬ 
ruary. at uoon, I come to yon. Beware I 
prepare?’ 

“ Gk>d in heaven! can it be true ? Fonr 
months only, and when life has but' ‘Just 
opened upon me I Isola, listen to mel'^ .I 
have but just learned what happiness’ U. 
My wife loves mel” ■ ’'■ 

The spirit does not answer. 

“Will not love bind us to the earth? 
Can it be possible for the spirit to leave 
the flesh whilst it is full of energy and 
sweet ripe hopes and bnman affection? 
May you not have made a mistake ?” ^ 

“ On the 28th of February, at noon.’.’ 

“Isolal 1 never longed 'so much to .live 
as now. My earthly hopes. are so tran¬ 
scendent, so absorbing. Is there no res¬ 
pite—no delay?” 

“On the %tU of February, at noon, I 
come to yom Beware I prepare?’ 

He hides his face for a minute in his 
hands. When he lifts it again the appari¬ 
tion has disappeared. ; 

Valence gropes his way to the sofa. 

“My sweet brave glrll bow calmly yon 
have behaved through it all. We cannot 
avert destiny, my Everil; but we 'will at 
least meet it in each other’s arms.” 

He essays to raise her as he speaks, but 
her form is heavy and metioidess. 
Alarmed, he rekindles the lamp. His wife 
is not so brave as be imagined. She has 
f Muted 1 
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CHAFTEE XXIV. 

“bat that you wiix bate himI” 
Db, XewaiX) now an old man, almost 
past the allotted span of life, is acknowl¬ 
edged on all sides, and invariably spoken 
of as the “castle physician.” Not that 
Lord Valence holds so much by the cus¬ 
toms of past ages (when noble families In¬ 
variably maintained a chaplain and a doc¬ 
tor among their retinue) as to pretend to 
keep Dr. Newali to himself; but the old 
man attended the deathbeds of both his 
mother and his father, and, having always 
proved a faithful and trustworthy friend, 
the late earl bequeathed him an annuity 
on condition that he remained near the 
castle during the lifetime of his sons. So 
that virtually his services belong to the 
family. Valence would give Dr. Newali 
house-room in the castle, did he not pre¬ 
fer to occupy a little cottage on the estate, 
where he lives in quiet content, doctoring 
the bodies of the poor of the village, while 
his brother, the priest, who resides with 
him, Iqoks after their souls. 

Everil knows both these gentlemen by 
sight. One of the first tbingsthatValence 
did, after bis return from abroad, was to 
bring bis old friends to introduce to his 
wife, and she received them with all the 
courtesy due to their position. But she 
has thought little of them since. Dr. 
■Newali, she Is aware, pays a periodical 
visit to the castle, and she has sometimes 
met him walking in the grounds; but she 
has never engaged in any private conversa¬ 
tion with him, far less approached the 
snbject of her husband’s health. But as 
she wakes on the.knorning following her 
vigil in the library—wakes to such a min¬ 
gled amount of joy and sorrow as she 
never felt in her life before—the first 
thought that flashes across her mind is to 
ask Dr. Newall’s advice. He brought Va¬ 
lence into the world, and has attended 
him through all the ailments of infancy 
and youth. Surely he must know more 
about bis constitution and mental organi¬ 
zation than any one else. Agatha has 
often told her that Dr. Newali has con¬ 
fessed himself puzzledcby Valence’s com¬ 
plaint; that he has said" that his mind was 
working on his body to such an extent 
that if some efficient remedy were not soon 
discovered be must succumb to its influ¬ 
ence. But if Agatha knows this dread 


secret, which Valence has disclosed to her, 
why has she not communicated it to Dr. 
Newali, and thrown some light on what 
now appears a mystery to him. Everil has 
always distrusted Agatha. She distrusts 
her still more as this idea occurs to her. 
How false must be her pretence of concern 
for her brother-in-law’s health when she 
can neglect to make use of such a weapon 
as this may prove in the physician’s hands. 
She thinks of all this as she is dressing; 
but she says nothing to her husband. , 

He rises from his couch, joyous as a 
bridegroom, the sad eyes that have so- 
often haunted and reproached her in her 
dreams, brimming over with his new-found 
happiness. He has been so long used to 
the idea of death, that the mere' reitera¬ 
tion of a prophecy he has schooled himself 
to accept as true is powerless to disturb his 
present peace; and Everil has not the 
heart to communicate the cloud that hangs 
over her own mind to his by referring to 
it. So they laugh and love, and are to all 
appearance blissfully content through the 
morning hours, and descend to breakfast 
(but for that sword of Damocles suspended 
over their heads) as happy in their mutual 
afiection as ever were Eve aud Adam 
when first presented to each other. 

“ O, if it might but lastl” 

Everil finds herself repeating this ejacu¬ 
lation over and over again. Heaven’s doors 
are opened; she stands upon the threshold 
of all bliss, only to know they have already 
commenced to swing slowly but surely to 
again. Yet even this thought cannot pre¬ 
vent an unusual look of excitement per¬ 
vading her countenance as she enters the 
breakfast-room leaning on her husband’s 
arm, the first time she has ever doue so. 

She is not restful; but she is wildly 
happy, and the knowledge ef her pain and 
of her joy makes her do strange and fitful 
things. She laughs loudly without reason; 
talks fast; helps herself to half a dozen 
different dishes, eating really of none; 
and asks the same question several times 
over. Valence, on the coiitrary. Is rather 
silent; but there is an expression on his 
face which is very foreign to it—the look 
of happiness. Mrs. 'West glances from the 
wife to the husband, and the husband to 
the wife, and is anything but satisfied 
with the scrutiny. At first she makes no 
comment on the alteration in their behav¬ 
iour, except such as is conveyed to Maur- 
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rice Staunton by an elevation of her eye¬ 
brows; but after a while her patience is 
exhausted, and, considering her position 
in the castle, the widow forgets herself. 

“What on earth is the matter?” she 
says, snappishly. “ I declare, you are get¬ 
ting quite hoydenlsh again, Everll. It is 
not generally considered dignified for a 
married woman to come scuttling down 
stairs like a schoolgirl.” 

“IndeedI not when she is dreadfully 
late, and in a state of mental terror lest 
her guests should have eaten up everything 
worth eating before ehe makes her appear¬ 
ance?” replies the countess, feigning in¬ 
difference. 

“Ton seem ‘dreadfully’ hungry into 
the bargain.” 

Everil glances at her wasted food with 
amusement. 

“ Well 1 and why should I not be ? How 
is Arthur this morning?” 

But at this juncture Lord Talence, who 
has been carrying a dish assiduously round 
the table (the castle people make a custom 
of waiting on themselves at breakfast) 
reaches Everil’s chair, and places one 
hand upon her shoulder. The start—the 
ffosh—the sudden look of happiness, tell 
Mrs. West too plainly (if she requires tell¬ 
ing) what the matter is. Everil does not 
know that she is observed. lK>vers are far 
too much like the ostrich, who sticks his 
head into the sand, and forgets that his 
piusuers will trace him by his tall. She 
turns her face towards her husband and 
their eyes meet 

Neither she nor Valence, were they mar¬ 
ried for a hundred years,- would dream of 
making love In public. Love is with them 
too sacred to be made the sport of general 
comment. But though the tongue may 
utter commonplaces, it is not so easy to 
curb the language of the eyes. Agatha 
West sees the look which they exchange, 
and from being anxious and uneasy, be¬ 
comes bitter. 

“Miss Hildmay is waiting for some 
omelet,” she remarks, in an unpleasant 
voice; “and I should like some too. Va¬ 
lence—when you have time to attend to 
us. I thought you always professed to 
have such a contempt for public displays, 
Everll.” 

The countess blushes. But she is not 
the woman to be attacked with impunity* 
She draws herself up at once. ’ 


“So I have — of uncalled-for Inter¬ 
ference.” 

Mrs. West giggles uneasily. 

“ Well I I call that rather hard on poor 
me. What harm was there in my remark ? 
I shall be afraid to open my mouth next.” 

Everll does not answer. She is begin¬ 
ning to distrust and dislike this woman 
m6re and more every day. She treats her 
question with silent contempt, and ad¬ 
dresses herself to her husband. 

“ What are you going to do this morn¬ 
ing. Valence?” 

“I had engaged to drive Staunton over 
to Ballybroogan, to say good-by to the 
O’Connors. I am afraid we must lose 
Captain Staunton, Everll. He cannot get 
any more leave after Monday.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

How glad she is to bear that he is going I 
—that she shall lose even the remembrance 
of the time of folly during which she 
thought she loved him I and how she wishes 
they would all go—Alice, and Agatha, and 
all, and leave her all alone with Aim. 

“ But I hope not for long,” says Maurice 
Staunton. “ I have some leave due again 
at Christmas, and Lord Valence has most 
kindly asked me to spend it here.” 

“ O, that loiH be charming 1” cries 
Agatha, with an apparently irrepressible 
burst of delight. And then she remem¬ 
bers herself, and titters, and blofhes, and 
glances round the table from under her 
long eyelashes, and says, timidly r 

“ I didn’t guite mean that; but vois Will 
like to see Captain Staunton again—Wont 
you, Everii ? It makes the castle, so^mnch 
more lively to have a few friends staying 
in it.” 

“ Of course she will like it,” replies Vsr- 
ience, good-humoredly (he is disposed to 
be in a good humor with all the world this 
morning). “ I shouldn’t have asked Staun¬ 
ton to come again if I hadn’t known it 
would be agreeable to her. So no apolo¬ 
gies, Agatha,” Isibghingly, “and no more 
blushes. I have no doubt Stannton -will 
take your natural expression of pleasure at 
the news of bis return for as great a com¬ 
pliment as, under similar circumstances, I 
should have done myself. Wont you, 
Staunton?” 

“ I can never feel sufficiently grateful 
for the kind interest Mrs. West takes in 
me, nor for the friendship she accords 
me,” replies Maurice Staunton, looking at 
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Ereril the while. “And my best thanks 
are due to you and Lady Valence for the 
prospect your invitation affords me of 
meeting you all here again.” 

“All right, old fellow I Don’t say any¬ 
thing more about it; but come and go as 
you like, and as you may have the oppor¬ 
tunity. The doors of Castle Valence will 
always be open to you—remember that.” 

Everil will not join in her husband’s in¬ 
vitation. Shu longs to say that she dis¬ 
approves of it; that she will not have this 
man, who has dared to insult her by his 
base insinuations, and whom she loathes 
as though he were a reptile, within the 
walls of any house that owns her as mis¬ 
tress. But she knows that such an out¬ 
burst would seriously offend and vez her 
husband, and for his sake she is silent. 
He thinks that hfaurice Staunton comes 
here for the sake of Agatha. Agatha her¬ 
self has: told him so—and perhaps Agatha 
may be right. Hen’s minds sometimes 
change so quickly, that Staunton may have 
already transferred his allegiance to her 
sister-in-law. And, in that case, they will 
get rid of both of them. Blessed thought 1 
So Bveril resolves to wait, and bear, and 
be silent for a little longer. But this res¬ 
olution cannot make her cordial to either 
of the culprits. Forbearance even is un¬ 
natural to her: cordiality would make her 
false. ^ she treats them both with cool¬ 
ness during the rest of breakfast-time; 
and rises to leave the room, without, as 
nsual, communicating her plans for the 
morning. 

i "Ara you going to drive this morning, 
dear?’.’ asks Hrs. West, who, with the an¬ 
nouncement of her friend Captain Staun¬ 
ton’s speedy retnm, appears to have re¬ 
gained her good-humor. 

“Nol” says the countess, shortly. 

“ I thought we were going to shop at 

C-,” interposes Alice Hiidmay, naming 

the nearest town. 

“Did I say so, Alice? ; Well, if you’ll 
excuse me, I’d rather put it off. .1 do not 
feel inclined for a day’s shopping.” 

“ What should you like to do best?” de¬ 
mands her husband, tendeyly. 

“1 should like to have this morning to 
myself. Valence,” she answers. . 

neither addresses the other by a term of 
endearment^ yet there is a tone in their 
voices that seems to say more than any 
words could do. As Mrs. West hears it 


she glances again at Maurice Staun¬ 
ton, and as the earl, and countess, and 
Alice disappear, she draws him within the- 
shelter of one of the deep bay windows. 

“What do yon make of that?” he says 
inquiringly. 

“It is some absurd romance they have 
got into their heads, but it will not last,” 
she answers. “ Yon are sure to be back 
at Christmas?” 

“ Sure as anything can he in this world. 
But what is the reason of her behaviour 
towards me ? Is it real or feigned ?” 

“ Feigned, of course 1 Do you suppose 
women are like yourselves, and able to- 
love and unlove at will? But Everil is 
fighting with her conscience, and cannot 
quite make up her mind about it. It is 
early days as yet. I think perhaps your 
present departure is about the best thing 
that could happen.” 

“How?” 

“ It will give her time for reflection. 
Besides, she will miss you, aud women 
always get tender in absence. But don’t 
stay away too long.” 

“ You seem to have overcome some of 
the scruples you favored me with when 
this mgrriage was first decided on.” 

**Ah, ipy dear boyl it’s no use fighting 
against fate. Not that I would have Ev- 
qril do anything wrong, for worlds. .But 
if she is to marry again—and of course she 
uiU marry again—^why not you as well as 
any one else? I am sure you would do 
your best to mako/the poor child happy.” 

“You seem very certain still that she 
will be in a position to marry again.” 

“ 0, there is no doubt of itl She does 
not see the change—she has been too little 
accustomed to think of him or his well¬ 
doing ; but there has been a great change 
for the worse in Valence since his mar¬ 
riage^,.' I .was speaking to Dr. Newall about 
it only last week.” 

“ Well, I confess, with every desire to 
the contrary, that I can’t see it. The 
man seems well enough to me. A trifle 
thin, perhaps, and rather hectic in appear¬ 
ance, but otherwise not worse than dozens 
of my acquaintance.” 

“Ahl you look at the body, whilst the 
disease all lies in the mind.. His trances, 
or fits,‘or whatever you like to call them, 
have been much prolonged of late. The 
other night I almost thought he never 
would have come to himself again. Dr. 
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Newall thinks now the heart is affected as 
well as the head. But come and take a 
turn in the grounds, and I will tell you 
more about it. I hate talking In the 
house—one is apt to he overheard.” And 
so the worthy pair saunter off together. 

• •••••• 

It is about twelve o’clock wheu Dr. 
Newall’s factotum rushes into the back 
garden to inform him that Lady Valence 
is in the cottage, waiting to speak to him. 
The announcement takes the good old 
doctor quite by surprise. He is very busy 
hoeing up some potatoes to send to a poor 
family in distress, and not at all what be 
considers in a fit condition to hold an in¬ 
terview with the wife of his patron. Be¬ 
sides, the countess and be are almost 
strangers; he haa never thought of her 
except as a very magnificent, highly-bred 
young lady, and he is not at all sure of 
what she will think of a breach of eti¬ 
quette. So he comes into the cottage par¬ 
lor with rather muddy boots and disorderly 
apparel, and full of apologies. 

“I really must beg your ladyship’s par¬ 
don for appearing before you in such a 
costume, but rather than keep Jour lady¬ 
ship waiting, I hare ventured‘fo attend 
your summons just as it found mC.” 

' " “ 0, it is so good of you to come at all,” 
replies her ladyship, in a trembling voice. 

She has only a gardeh-hat upon her 
head and a warm shawl thrown hastily 
about her shoulders, and she seems agi¬ 
tated and uneasy, and her eyes are red. 
Dr. Kewall rubs bis own and looks at her 
again. Can this be the Countess of Va¬ 
lence, across whose face he has never yet 
seen any feeling pass except one of proud 
indifference? He guesses directly that 
sbiaethiiig must be the matter. 

“I .trust..nothing is wrong ?” he says, 
anxiously. “ is there anything in which I 
can help.yoilr ladyship?” 

Her only answer is a burst of tears. 

“0 /esi indeed you can—hope you 
canlii she says, between her sobs. “O 
Dr. Hawaii, my husband 1 my husband 1” 

Dr. Newall,' guessing what is to come, 
turns round, and Walking to the door, de¬ 
liberately locks it; next, opening a small 
cheflqnler, procures thence a glass of 
wine, and' makes Everll drink it. Then 
drawing chair close to hers, ho sits down 
and takes her baud between his own as 
though he had known her all his life. 


The toneb of nature has broken down all 
barriers of etiquette between them. 

“Now, my dear child,” he says, “tell 
me all. Bemember I have known him 
from his birth. Ton need have no'scru¬ 
ples in letting me know the truth.” 

“ I never knew it till last night,” she 
answers, with a moan, “ and I feel I must 
tell it to some one who is wiser than my¬ 
self. ' And I thought that you, who have 
known him all along, and are such a friend 
of his, must be better able to counsel me 
than anybody else.” 

“ My dear (I trust your ladyship will 
forgive the familiarity)—” 

“O, call me anything you like,” she 
says, clinging to the band which she be¬ 
lieves can preserve Valence to her, 

“But are you speaking of your hus¬ 
band’s health ?” 

“ Yes 1—no I—not exactly. 1 must begin 
from the beginning—from before oUr mar¬ 
riage. Valence told me then that he had 
been given over—that he could not live 
more than six mouths or so, and—and—I 
don’t know if I believed him or not—I—” 
in a failing voice—“I did not core then— 
it was ail the same to me if he lived or 
—O heaven! if he dledl But when we 
went abroad, and 1 found he had those 
dreadful fainting fits, I got frightened.” 

“ Does he often have them ?” 

“ He had four or five attacks during our 
wedding tour; and Mrs. West says he has 
had some very alarming ones of late, that 
lasted for more than an hour at a time.” 

“ 'Why has Mrs. West never mentioned 
the subject to me, I wonder 1” remarks the 
doctor. 

"She tells me you know all about them, 
and say they are incurable, and connected 
with his heart,” "replies Everll,' with 
surprise. 

“ My dear'lady, this'is the first news 1 
have ever bad that Lord VaWnce was snb- 
ject to anything of the kind. I have often 
suspected it. 1 have often seen him of a 
morning languid, pulseless, heavy, and 
with all the appearance of a man Who has 
bad such an attack as yon describe;' but I 
have never been able to make him confess 
to it. What can be'the reason of each 
reticence?” 1 ' i . 

“ I think I can tell' ybu; j iWhen we re¬ 
turned to the castle I found that he and 
Agatha used to sit up very late together, 
long after the servants had all gone to bed. 
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and they would not tell me what for. 
Once I went down to the library, where 
they were sitting together, long after mid¬ 
night, and I found them in the dark, and 
TaJence would not let me cross the thres¬ 
hold. That made me very angry, and for 
some time afterwards I felt too proud to 
ask any more questions. Only my hus¬ 
band often alluded to the near approach of 
his death, and the time when It should 
have happened.” 

“Well, my dear—well I” Interposes the 
doctor, anxiously, seeing she falters In her 
narrative. 

“ But last night, after I had gone to bed, 
1 was very unhappy, and I wanted to tell 
him something. He had not come up 
stairs, so I rose and went down to the 
library, where I found him, as usual, in 
the dark. I implored him to tell me the 
truth—and he told it me. He said,” con¬ 
tinues Everil, looking up in her compan¬ 
ion’s face the while to mark what effect 
her strange communication will have upon 
him, “ that ho had seen splrite, and talked 
to them all his life, and that it is a spirit 
that has told him he must die so soon.” 

Dr. Newall looks very grave, but he does 
not evince any surprise. 

“I could not believe it,” she goes on, 
passionately. “ I have heard of ghosts and 
banshees, and sneh things, of course, but 
I always thought such stories nonsense, 
and only credited by Ignorant people who 


knew no better. But Valence asked me 
to watch with him and prove what he said 
was true; and I did—and I saw it with my 
own eyes—and—and—” 

“Did you hear It speak?” 

“ Yes—I think so, but I hardly remem¬ 
ber. Valence says I fainted. I know I 
was frightened and miserable enough for 
anything. But this is what I came to say. 
O Dr. Newhall, do you think it la true— 
that he really will leave me ? O, say tbat 
you will cure him—that you will save him 
from himself—or I shall go mad?’ 

She has slid from her chair and thrown 
herself on her knees at the old man’s feet; 
she has seized his wrinkled hand, fresh 
from the tolls of gardening, and is kissing 
and clinging to it as though he had been 
her guardian angel, and had all good 
things within bis gift. 

“My dear, dear lady!” he says, as he 
tries to raise her. 

“Nol 1 will not get up until you have 
promised me to save him. O Dr. New- 
all, I could lay down my life to purchase 
hisl Surely it is impossible that he can 
diel” 

“If yon will be good and reasonable, wo 
will discuss the point together,” he an¬ 
swers, quietly. Then she rises, ashamed 
of her sudden outburst of feeling, and siU 
down, cold and despondent, in a chair. 

[to bb ooHTunraD.] 
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A WOMAN’S STOBT. 

BT COEA. CHEETEE. 


” Who would not, la I/ifo’a dreary waste, 
Soatch, when he could, with eager haste. 

An interval of joy ?” • 

I WAS born in poverty, I do not mean 
tbe respectable poverty that closes np its 
brick house and lives in the rear during 
the warm months, turns old dresses and 
wears dyed silks, but grinding miserable 
want. . V 

I bad not, like most heroines, “ known 
better days.” My mother, a hard-working 
seamstress, had died at my birth, and my 
father—well, I do not like to recall my 
early life spent with him. Even now, as I 
sit here in the bloom of a late autumn, the 
old memories of stinging blows and sense¬ 
less rages bring the indignant blood to my 
face, I was not as patient with him as I 
should have been, 1 suppose. I might, 
perhaps, have made home a dearer spot to 
us both; but I was a bitter headstrong girl 
then, with no sweet past to dream over and 
make me better, and no bright future to 
encourage and sustain. 

All was blackness, whether 1 looked back¬ 
ward or forward, and 1 had not yet learned 
to look upward. Yet surely a dark back 
room of a tenement house, fireless and 
cheerless, could not lure a man from tbe 
warmth and hilarity of a corner grogshop. 

One night I fell asleep, in the chill of a 
frosty winter evening, aud seemed to see 
father threatened with some terrible peril. 
1 awoke, all of a shiver, and seizing my 
ragged shawl and hood from their nail, 
ran out into the suowy street to the corner 
store. 

His face was uot in its customary place 
behind the cracked tobacce-staiued stove, 
and to my inquiries the men only returned 
careless replies. 

. “He had gone with Jim Blake, nigh on 
to an hour ago, towards the dock. Them 
two didn’t pal together for nolhiuk.” 
There was an ugly job on hand, my inform¬ 
ant, a man half stupid over his cups, felt 
sure. 

I was used to the streets aud darkness, 
and it didn’t take me long to get to the 
dock. Jim Blake, of all ih^ bad men father 
knew, and their number was legion, was 


the worst. I felt my suspicions of coming 
evil grow into certainties as I stood be¬ 
neath the black clouds and felt the first 
snowfiakes, the forerunner of a storm, 
against my face. 

I thought I saw something moving near 
a woodpile, and 1 crouched in the shadow 
of a building, to watch further develop¬ 
ments. I was not mistaken. Tbe figure, 
that of a man, left its resting-place, and 
paced back and forth, directly in front of 
me. 

I held my breath as he carelessly struck 
a match and let the light fall in my dark 
corner. I shrank further back, and drew 
a breath of relief as he lazily lighted a 
cigar. The blaze of the match revealed 
the face of a man, evidently in the higher 
walks of life, a strong handsome face, 
with a wearied expression upon his highbred 
features, and a cynical curve of the thin 
Ups, half hidden by a tawny mustache. 
The eyes dark and fierce, but capable of 
unutterable tenderness — this 1 iearoed 
later—redeemed the almost effeminate 
delicacy of his face. 

All this I noticed in that brief instant, 
and then he passed aimlessly on towards 
the river. Presently 1 heard voices so close 
to me that I shivered with fear of detec¬ 
tion, and clung to the damp walls of an old 
building for protection. 

“Aint ye ready to strike f” 

“Hush—soft! he may be armed. These 
darned bloated aristocrats always carries a 
settler about 'em. Best to let it go. May¬ 
be he halnt got the swag about him.” 

“ Maybe fte/loint. Where’s your eyes? 
Look at that ere sparkler on his bosom—a 
clear thousand, to say nothink of the ticker 
and wallet. Take my word for it, he’s a 
rum Oiie as gets his living out of innocent 
men like me aud you. Here he comes 
again. Be ready to bag the game. Steady—” 

A sudden giddiness came over' me with 
the words. 1 strove to scream, but my 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of my 
mouth. I heard a struggle, a stifled sliriek, 
then, with one despcratu effort, I flung 
myself forward between tho deadly assas¬ 
sin and his victim. 
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A mnttered Imprecation from behind, 
then some one had boid of me, and I feit 
cold Bteei against my bosom. 

“It’s a woman. D—nmel I can’t.” 

“D—ye for yonr chicken heart. I’ve 
finished my fine gentleman. Choke the 
gal, or we’ll have the perlice on us.” 

A hairy face pressed close to mine, 
searching it in the darkness. I felt a 
dreadful sensation of strangling, then a 
wail broke the silence. 

“ My God, Jim, it’s my own gal 1” 

A tall stalwart figure arose suddenly sis 
if from the dead at Jim Blake’s side. One 
blow of a heavy walking-stick felled the 
villain to the earth, and then 1 saw the 
mnazle of a bright weapon pointed at iny 
father’s head. Again did 1 throw myself 
In front of the stranger. 

“Don’t do it, sir. He’s my father. I 
saved your life-i-spare his I” 

“ Poor child I then I will not give him 
the punishment be so richly deserves. He 
can go in peace. As for you, call upon me 
at any time, and I will help yon. Try to 
lead a better life, give up the streets, and 
seek honest employment.” 

1 tried to stutter out that I was honest, 
if poor, but he Wa3*gone. I know what he 
had taken me for, and the indignant blood 
made my face fiery red in the frosty air. 

Mechanically I placed the card be bad 
handed me inmypocket, and then roused 
father from his half-maudlin paroxysm of 
terrdr. 

“He wont peach on us,' father, he said 
so. Come home,'or we’ll have the police 
on us. Come, it is bitter cold.” 

“We can’t leave Jim. Give us a lift, 
my g'al, and take him home.” 

I felt as if I was staining my hands with 
blood, but 1 stified my feelings, and helped 
father drag the heavy form through the 
. dark streets, to the cellar where be lived 
with bis drunken wife. . , ^ 

Then l led father quickly past the tempt¬ 
ing baize doors of the :grogshop, and half 
pushed him up the broken stairs to our 
poor rooms. 

There was a blank in my life after that. 
In spite of tears aiid eutreatjes, father still 
haunted the corner store, and 'day after 
day passed, away when I beard only the 
weary click, click of the sewing-mdehine, 
and father’s moans and snores as he slept 
his drunken sleep in the corner. 

' One starry June night there came a 


change. I only remember the sudden 
ghastly si^ht of disfigured still-loved fea¬ 
tures, as I fell fainting upon my parent’s 
mangled body. The event was cbronicled 
la the dally papers as “Another Row in the 
Sixth Ward—Fatal Itesulls to one of the 
Combatants.” 

I only knew that it left me orphaned 
and lonely, with nothing to work or iive 
for. In spite of the past, he was my fa¬ 
ther, the only tie that bound me to the 
vast earth. He bad been my constant care 
and charge, and without him I daily lost 
my interest in life. 

I awoke one burning July morning, to 
find a kind Irish neighbor watching over 
me, who gave me the startling assurance 
that “ it was nigh onto a month since I’d 
knowed anybody,, and I was weak as a 
baby, and just as silly; and I must lay still 
and quiet, or the docther wouldn’t answer 
for it.” 

The doctor, a kind-hearted man, came 
daily to see me, but .shook his head as 1 
turned from the food offered me with all 
an invalid’s disgust of greasy broth and 
weak tea. . 

“ It wont do. 'There Is no desire for life 
here. The girl will die; she uepds change 
of scene and food. Have you no friends, 
little girl?” .-i , 

Hls.kind manner and t^e question were 
too much for me in my weak condition. I 
.tried, to speak, but the cSort ended in a 
storm of; tears.. 

The doctor went to the window and 
.blew bis nose with great vigor, .stared for 
the door, and left without another word.,. 

The, next day my few clothes were packed 
by his direction, in a small, trunk, and I 
-was half; carried down stairs and placed in 
bis buggy. 'What a drive that was, out of 
slums and alleyS; into leafy boiUevards and 
broad ayenues, until we reached the fairy 
region of the Park! There we stopped 
before, a large stone house, and the doctor 
was met upon the threshold of the dwelling 
by a motherly-looking old lady in black 
alpaca. 

“ Ton see, Mrs. Hally I have brought my 
protege, as I threatened.” 

“ That’s right, doctor., I have plenWpf 
spare time, and will do .as I promised. 
.PoOr child 1 how pale she is.!’ Then, in an 
audible whisper, “ No danger of her dying 
on my hands ? The folks might hear of, it, 
you know.” .; 
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“No danger, no danger at all, madam. 
Tour excellent society and plenty of good 
food are all sbe needs. Tou are sure the 
folks wouldn’t object to this?” 

“ La, sir, I has my own liberty here, and 
my master is not one of the stingy sort. 
He allows me a companion for the sum¬ 
mer, and 1 know of no one I’d sooner fa¬ 
vor than a friend of yours.’’ 

“ Thanks, Mrs. Hall. I’ll speak about it 
to Mr. Atherton myself when I’m down to 
the Branch next week. I will see you 
rewarded also.” 

“ I am sure I don’t wish pay, sir, when I 
think of your past kindness. I haven’t 
forgotten your services for my rheumatic 
fever last winter, when you wouldn’t take 
a cent. I said to the cook then, says I—” 

“Hush—don’t mentipn It, Mrs. Hall. 
Qood-day. I’ll call to-morrow and see my 
patient.” 

All this was said in a darkened oak-lined 
library, where I lay upon an easy lounge, 
with closed eyes and tired brain. I only 
half realized that I was in an apartment 
and mansion of rare magnificence, but I 
was too weary to feel curiosity respecting 
my surroundings. 

Later, I learned from garrulous Mrs. 
Hail, during cool mornings spent in the 
airy apartments facing the Park, that the 
owner of the house, a gentlemau of ex¬ 
trema wealth, was spending the summer 
at the Bratich, not to return until Septem¬ 
ber, and that she, in the meantime, had 
full charge of the house and its appoint¬ 
ments, and bad also undertaken the direc¬ 
tion of the few servants left in the almost- 
deserted mansion. She professed herself 
delighted with my society, for, to use her 
own words, “ She was gptting ionesome- 
llke, and felt spooky of nights.” 

How strange this luxury seemed to me, 
after the poverty of my past life! the soft 
Axminsler carpets, vast mirrors, luxurious 
upholstery, and rare works of art. How 
bitterly I mourned, as I realized my own 
miserable ignorance amid the numberless 
choice volumes lining the walls of Mr. 
Atherton’s library I 

One warm Sunday evening, while Mrs. 
Hall was taking her usual after-dinner nap, 
I stole down in the darkness to the large 
open windows of the drawing-room, there 
to watch listlessly the little life apparent 
in the streets below. I noted with idle 
interest a fiirtation going on in the next 


area between a smart chambermaid and a 
stern guardian of the law. How different 
my life had been from this servlng-glrl— 
how void of the little joys which creep into 
even the lives of the lower classes, as they 
are called. I felt such an alien, such a 
creature without a place in the wide world, 
that, overcome by a sense of my own lone¬ 
liness, I leaned my head upon my hands, 
and gave way to my tears. Suddenly a 
strain of sweetest music broke the silence. 
It seemed to me a voice from God, chiding 
me for daring to doubt for even an iustaut 
his tender love and protection. Had he 
not wonderfully cared for me so far, and 
would he be likely to forsake me now? 

I forgot Co wonder at tbe nearness of tbs 
music, and only listened as a deep rich 
voice joined the chords, and the words of 
a simple hymn fell upon the air. It was 
music that I could understand, and almost 
unconsciously I hummed over the last 
words. A voice close to my side startled 
me. 

“So yon like my poor njusic? I am 
glad.” 

I started, to see in the room, qaite close 
to my chair, tbe figure of a man, and arose 
with a nervous movement to depart. 

“ Pray be seated, Miss Preyer, I beg. I 
was thoughtless to come in tmannounced. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Winthrop 
Atherton, at your service. I have already 
heard of you from Hr. Hently, and assure 
you of the pleasure I feel in welcoming 
yon here. We shall be friends, I feel snre.” 

The voice, so courtly and gracious, gave 
me sudden self-possessioo. 1 took the 
hand extended to me in token of friend¬ 
ship. 

“Thank yon, Mr. Atherton, for your 
confidence in me. I am deeply grateful 
for this temporary home, and hope my 
stay has not seemed very intmsive to yon. 
Believe me, I have been tempted many 
times to leave. It has seemed of late as If 
I must get back my strength, so that I 
could be at work again. Besides, these 
rich things —" 

I paused, not knowing how to continue. 
I felt I might wound him should I speak 
my mind. 

“ €to on, child,” he said, kindly; " what 
cfiTcct'did you fear ‘ these rich things ’ ”— 
with a comical mimicry of my manner— 
“ would have upon your morals ?” 

“ Now you aro making fun of me, sir. 
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Bat I feared work would seem harder and 
more distastefol to me after the fairy life 
here, besides awakening ambitious dreams 
that it will be bard to silence when I get 
back.” 

1 shuddered involuntarily, remembered 
suddenly that I was addressing an almost 
ntter stranger, and turned to leave the 
room. Mr. Atherton followed me out into 
the lighted hall, and gave me a pleasant 
good-night as 1 turned upon the long stairs. 

Where had I seen that kingly figure and 
haughty face before ? I tried to think, in 
vain. 

When I knelt beside 'my little bed that 
night, something dropped from between 
the leaves of my Bible. It was an old card, 
and on it were the words— 

“■WINTHKOP ATHERTON, BANKER, 

‘‘ No. — Broadway, Now York.” 

This was the key to the mystery. I was 
under the roof of the man my father had 
all but murdered that winter night; bad 
been dependent upon him for my daily 
bread for nearly a month. 

How 1 hated him during those first days 
when I felt a sickening feeling of depen¬ 
dence under his roof, and yet reali^d my 
ntter inability to leave until my health 
and strength should return to me I I re¬ 
sented it that a man should possess a deli¬ 
cacy and refinement that I, in my fairest 
days, had only dreamed of. I admired 
him, and yet would not allow myself to be 
friendly. I felt a sense of pain, and a de¬ 
sire for a nobler and better existence, as 1 
watched him day after day bending over 
some book in the library, or penning arti¬ 
cles for some favorite magazine, 

I taught myself sullen indifference and 
stolid aversion when I was with him, but 
only seemed to amuse him by my avoid¬ 
ance of his presence. One morning he 
stopped me on my way up stairs. 

‘‘ Miss Preyer, can yon spare me a few 
moments? I wish your opinion of this 
article.” 

I smiled satirically. As if I could un¬ 
derstand or appreciate his feelings I It 
was only his kindness that ^prompted him 
to address me as an equal, 1 said to myself 
with bitterness in my heart, 

“ Ton overrate my powers, air. I'fear I 
Would not prove a competent critic. Let 
me pass, please. Mrs. Hall is waiting for 
me.” 


‘‘Allow me to be the judge of your abil¬ 
ities,” fixing his laughing blue eyes full 
upon me. “ Why do you avoid ms so, 
Miss Ereyer? We are like strangers under 
tbs same roof. Do you value my friend¬ 
ship so little ?” 

“ Onr positions are too far apart to talk 
of friendship, Mr, Atherton,” 

I forced myself to meet his gaze, but my 
cheeks flushed at what I read in his. 

‘‘Our positions ? What do you mean? 
Nonsense! In this republican country 
such notions are absurd, child. The guM 
is not impassable which separates us.” 

“ O Mr. Atherton, I must speak upon a 
subject that has long troubled me. I 
think yon misunderstand my position here. 
Our lives and thoughts are very far apart; 
the gulf that separates ns very wide. I am 
not even a friend of Mrs. Hall, as you seem 
to imagine. I am a poor friendless girl, 
that, but for Dr. Bently’s and your kind¬ 
ness, would now be dependent upon public 
charity.” 

‘‘ My kindness has nothing to do with it, 
nor have you been dependent upon me. 
Tour face often wears a familiar look, and 
in vain have I striven to recall when and 
where I first met you,” 

He scanned my features long and ear¬ 
nestly, then a light of recognition beamed 
in his eyes. 

‘‘ It is the face of the woman to whom 1 
owe my life. All I could So, Elizabeth 
Freyer, would never repay you. Ton saved 
me from two villains that winter night.” 

‘‘ One was my father. Do not call him 
so, sir. He was drunk, and not himself, 
or he would never have done it.” 

‘‘Poor child 1 He has deserted you, 
then, and you are all alone.” 

‘‘He never deserted met” I exclaimed, 
passionately. Then, with a burst of teats, 
‘‘He is dead 1” 

‘‘ Forgive me, little one I I never guessed 
the truth. The pasthas bound us together. 
Tell me what yon dislike me for, and let 
me try to please yon.” 

I could not resist the frank winning 
smile and outstretched hand, and again wc 
sealed the compact of a firm friendship for 
the future. 

Why did I linger during those summer 
days iu Wlnthrop Atherton’s presence? 
Why did I allow soft persuasions and 
friendly words to get the better of my wo¬ 
man’s nature, which urged me to throw off 
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my indolence and be up and doing? I 
know not. I only know that then, all un- 
coriBciously, I had found heaven in his 
presence, drew strength from his kindly 
eyes, and daily grew in health, as he 
brought rare exotics from the conservatory, 
loaded my plate with delicacies and raro 
fruits, and read aloud long mornings in the 
library from poet and historian hitherto 
unknown to me. 

Good Mrs. Hall always played propriety 
upon these occasions, and formed one of 
the happy trio that gathered around the 
little round table in the almost deserted 
dining-room. 

Air. Atherton laughingly declared that 
we were playing country, aud would have 
nothing but country dishes upon our table 
'^golden pats of butter, luscious berries, 
Dutch cheese, delicate custards and bowls 
of cream. Then we had doughnuts, turn¬ 
overs, flapjacks, and other old-fashioned 
dishes, all to suit the master’s whim, who 
appeared to become a boy again his en¬ 
joyment of life, and zest in the silly noth¬ 
ings which made up our days. Silly noth¬ 
ings to him, 1 say, but to me, hitherto 
starved in the beautiful things of this life, 
they seemed the Alpha aud Omega of 
existence. 

Surely 1 was living a dreamlife during 
those burning August days; those qUlet 
mornings and moonlit evenings were like 
nothing I hnd ever known before—they 
could not be of tbe earth earthy. 

He found me alone one morning, ready 
to Sturt for a walk. 

“Where away, Miss Preyer? Upon 
some mission of mercy?’’ 

“ No sir. 1 was going to the Park for a 
stroll. I have grown very selfish of late.” 

“To the Parkl O, may I go, too?” 
Then, seeing the pleasure in my eyes X 
could not conceal, “You like to liave me 
with you. Would it always be so, or, like 
Other women, do you require constant 
change and exciiemeui? You are so dif¬ 
ferent from the girls I have met, £Uza- 
beih.” 

He seemed to dwell upon my plain name. 
Never had it found favor in iny eyes before. 

»• • Xho sweetest wuiuan ere drew breath 
Is my dear wlfu Eiizubelh,’ ” 

be paraphrased. “Could you be my dear 
wife, Lizzie? Dare 1 hope for the disin¬ 
terested fond love of a noble true girl? 
Tell me, little one.” 


I could not answer. We had reached 
the Park, and he led me to a rustic seat. 

Why dwell upon those moments? 1 
proved no wiser or stronger than any other 
woman in love, and, in spite of the vast 
social gulf which X know separated us, X 
listened to his tender words, and gave him 
the promise which he professed made him 
happy for life. 

That was my heaven, and it lasted just 
one week. 

Never had I doubted him for one instant 
since that morning when X gave him my 
love, with a mad worship which amounted 
almost to idolatry. X would willingly have 
died for him; and X often wondered why 
ho had chosen me—me, a poor lowborn 
girl for his wife, among all the fine ladies 
he knew. 

X say I had never doubted his truth. X 
loved him so entirely myself that 1 thought 
the very intensity of my love must of ne¬ 
cessity win for me a return. 

X was building airy castles of our future 
one morning, when Mrs. Hall entered the 
room, all hushed with haste. 

“ My lands t if this aiut sudden, though. 
I am all dustrated-like, she gave me such 
a turn.” 

“What is the matter?” 

X came down from my airy castles, and 
tried to affect an interest iu her everyday 
affairs. 

“ Matter enough, to he sure. Miss Ath¬ 
erton’s come home from the Branch, all 
unexpected, and Mr. Winthrop ho let her 
in. The master looks as pale and scared- 
like as possible. He seemed dreadfully 
put out that she should come home, and 
has been urging her to dnish the season at 
Saratogy. They had awful high words, as 
they always does, and she has got tbe hy¬ 
sterics now. Odear, dearl” 

“ Is she the sister of the master of the 
house ?” 

“Sister? Why, it*8 his wife, Miss Frey- 
er. The Lord knows, I wish she wasn’t, 
and lie too, I guess. Such a haughty, 
hateful lady as she is, awfully highstrung. 
I fear she’ll give you your walking papers. 
She doesn’t know you’ve been, here, and 
I’ve kept quiet to please Mr. Winthrop.” 

She bad kept quiet to please Mr. Win- 
Ihrop? i turned faint and sick, aud tore 
the c*jllar from my throat with both bauds. 
1 felt that I should strangle, aud staggered 
to the open window for air. 
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He WAS in the street below, taking Wraps 
and bags from tbe carriage. A fashionably 
dressed lady joined him, and said some- 
tbing in a high tone. He answered noth¬ 
ing, but there was a hard look upon bis 
face I bad never seen there before, as be 
took her by the arm and almost forced her 
up the steps. 

His wife? And what was I? I, who 
had so readily given him my heart? 1 bad 
been his dupe, to while away the idle 
hours of an idle summer. I was poor and 
friendless, and a proper person to amuse 
his lordship during his fashionable wife’s 
absence at the Branch. 

It was bitterly hard to bear. I had loved 
"With my whole nature, and I was too un¬ 
trained and untaught to rise above my 
pain. I waited until Mrs. Hall passed 
from the room, then packing my few 
things In my trunk, without a tear, 1 took 
shawl and hat, and stole quietly down 
stairs. I met Phoebe the chambermaid in 
the hall. 

“ Phoebe, I hear your mistress has re¬ 
turned, and Mrs. Hall no longer needs me. 
Can some one be sp^d to carry my 
trunk?” 

Jim,-Mr. Atherton’s colored valet, vol¬ 
unteered his services, with the ready good¬ 
nature of his race. 

. I passed out of the vast house, into the 
streets, and songht refnge in a third-class 
boarding-house. 

After that I grew hardened and desper¬ 
ate, and finally went back to my old lodg¬ 
ings and old life. 

Of all beings I was most miserable. I 
might have known I Was never meant for 
such as he, I told myself again and again 
with bitter self-contempt. He had crossed 
the gulf between us, and now, having re¬ 
crossed it, it could never again be bridged 
over. 

I tried to sweep away all vestige of the 
past, and turned my face resolutely against 
my lost happiness. 

Once when I caught sight of him in the 
street, the dead past seemed to bloom 
again, and the happiness of those days 
awoke. .' 

Stinging tears blinded me as I groped my 
way back to my miserable lodgings, and 
threw myself weeping upon my poor bed. 

A rap at the door roused me in the midst 
of a paroxysm of tears. I hastily wiped 
ssy eyes, and opened the door. Then I hid 


my face in my hands, and fell into the 
nearest chair. 

“ Lizzie, darling, I have found you, after 
these weary months of waiting. Why did 
you leave roe alone and friendless ? Why 
did you wrong me so ?” 

“Alone and friendlessl” I cried, with a 
bitter laugh. I did not dare to look np 
and see bis changed wasted face and sad 
eyes, or I felt every resolution would melt 
away. “ Do you dare to accuse me of 
wronging you—you who have cursed my 
life, and almost made me mad ? O, why 
did 1 not die that bitter winter night I Why 
was life spared to me, when I do not want 
it, and pray for death?” 

He did not answer me in words. He 
knelt down on tbe bare floor beside me, 
and tried to raise my head with gentle 
force. 

“Why do you wish for death, Lizzie? 
Is the love—the love, remember—yon have 
often said would never fail me, entirely 
gofle? What have I done that I should 
be bated by the only woman I have ever 
loved?” 

I arose from my chair, and looked into 
his eyes, I declared to myself, for the last 
time. 

“Where is your wife, Winthrop Athetr 
ton? Is she dead, that yon dare to ad¬ 
dress-me thus?” 

“ 1 have no wife, Lizzie, if she be not in 
this room.” 

“ What then has become of Mrs. Atbeiv 
ton, under whose roof you dared to make 
love to me last summer ? I was your dupe; 
but, thank God, I have crushed my heart 
and escaped. I must not listen to you 
longer. It may amuse you, but it will coni, 
demn me in tbe eyes of the world 1” 

He looked at me with wide-opened eyes, 
but did not approach me again. 'He paced 
tbe floor two or three times. 

“ I think 1 see it, Lizzie,” he said, at 
length, pausing just in front of my chair. 
“I was careless never to have explained 
my true position to yon before; bnt I never 
dreamed you could have misconstrued it. 

I am not tbe master of that house, Lizzie. 
It belongs to my elder brother Balpb. 1 
was but a guest there, like yourself. Mrs. 
Atherton is far from being a good wife and 
mother. Her little ones are trained in 
fashionable boarding-schools, God help 
them, and her husband leads a life few 
men would envy. To be sure, he has his 
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wife’s large wealth, added to half of my 
father’s property, but 1 sboald vastly pre¬ 
fer a cottage with one I love. Look up, 
Lizzie, and tell me the old love Is still 
mine. Tell me you trust and care for me 
a little. If you knew how I have hungered 
for a sight of your dear face all these 
weeks!”' 

It was all over then, the misery of my 
past, and the man I still loved better than 
my own life had been true through all. I 
need not now train myself to hate him. 
It was no sin to listen to the music of his 
voice, and dream of .the happy days when 


I should be all in all to him, as he was 
already to mo. 

The western sunlight streamed from be¬ 
hind the clouds into my attic room, and 
beautified the bare floor and poor furni¬ 
ture, as we sat there together. 

Tears have passed since, and those days 
seem now far, far distant; but I doubt If Z 
can ever taste again the bliss of that even¬ 
ing spent amidst poverty and squallor, 
though now surrounded by the beauties 
and refinements of a home glorified by the 
love of a good husband. 
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“X” AND “H”: A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR’S STOBT. 
BY FBED F. FOBTEB. 


I. 

My temperament, as I am ■well aware, is 
very peculiar; in most things 1 am what 
might be termed an extremist. Persons 
Mid things trbich I like I am veiy fond of; 
and what I have a distaste to I hate from 
the bottom of my heart, if I may be per¬ 
mitted the use of so strong a term as 
“hste.” 

This characteristic renders life at once 
pleasant and disagreeable. Beautiful 
things almost fascinate me,- making of 
earth a heaven; while repulsive things 
convert this heaven into something far 
different. Society, fortunately, is made np 
of such a variety of individuals, each pos¬ 
sessing some trait peculiar to himself, that 
it furnishes a wonderful source of study. 


and at the same time renders me happy 
and miserable. This is a long prelude to 
my story, but a necessary one, as will be 
perceived ere 1 am done. 

“ Bom of poor but respectable parents,” 
I was blessed with an excellent opportunity 
for study; and, devoting myself to my 
books, I, in a short time, accomplished 
what it would have taken most persons 
much longer to perform. 

By the most earnest endeavor I was en¬ 
abled to graduate from HMvard, with no 
little honor, I think I can say with entire 
freedom from egotism. Having graduated, 
I was offered a situation as correspondent 
for one of our popular journals, which 
suited me nicely, and which I at once ac¬ 
cepted ; inasmuch as I was to travel in and 
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write from Europe. In this way I could 
visit those time-hallowed places with which 
I bad In a measure become acquainted 
through my long study of the classics; and 
certainly nothing can he more pleasing to 
one Interested in the beauties of Homer 
and Virgil, the thrilling utterances of De¬ 
mosthenes and Cicero, than a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the places where they 
lived and died. 

While in Venice I made the acquaint¬ 
ance of a gentleman named Simpson, 
from Nev York. He was a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, and was travelling with his family 
on account of the ill-health of his wife. 
The family was a very pleasant one, hut 
the daughter, a young lady of about nine¬ 
teen, interested me mure than all the 
others. 

I have said I was extremely fond of beau¬ 
tiful things; and among women Eva Simp¬ 
son was the most beautiful I had ever 
met. Did f possess the faculty of descrip¬ 
tion which novelists have, I would gladly 
paint her portrait in ink; as 1 have not, 
I will only my, picture to yourselves the 
most beautiful brunette you can imagine, 
of the medium height, and rather slim, 
and you will havo a truer conception of 
her than I can give you. Words would 
fail me to do her justice. And her dispo¬ 
sition was as charming as were her looks 
and' ways. I was fascinated, withal, by 
the aptitude she manifested in the com¬ 
prehension of things in general, which I 
noticed throughout the entire period we 
were intimately associated. 

I was at this time only twenty-four, a 
SDSceptible period in a man’s life; and, of 
course, in a few weeks I was deeply in 
love with her, on every possible occasion 
seeking her society, and superlatively mis¬ 
erable if a day passed and I did not meet 
her. Of course, with her beauty, wealth 
and intelligence, cavaliers by the score 
there were, only too glad to do homage at 
her shrine, among whom were gentlemen 
of means, who could give her such an “ es¬ 
tablishment ” as she deserved, which I 
could not—having my own way to win, with 
no glory or property for me save what I 
gained by my unaided efforts. 

As moat poor people are, 1 was proud¬ 
spirited, and for a time was uncertain 
what to do under the circumstances; but 
“faintheart ne’er won fair lady;’’ so one 
evening, as we were listlessly gliding along 


in a gondola, the moonbeams casting dark- 
shadows across the watery streets, I in 
impassioned words declared my love, and 
asked her to become my wife, stating my 
circumstances exactly as they were. She 
heard me through, and then said, quietly: 

“ Jfr. Earl, that you are not rich would 
make no difference, so far as my love is 
concerned. And your candid confession 
of your lore for me is very dear. There is 
no gentleman of my acquaintance whom I 
esteem more highly. 1 will not deny that 
I was aware that you esteemed me highly, 
for I knew my society was agreeable to 
you. I did not imagine you loved me so 
much, or I would have taken the means to 
prevent it. Hot that your love is unpleas¬ 
ant to me; far from it. I only speak on 
your own account. I could love you, did 1 
try, but that would be wrong, as I am, and 
have been for two years, engaged to a gen¬ 
tleman in Illinois. Rest assured,” she 
continued, “your friendship will be as 
dear to me as ever. Nor can we, for want 
of the greater, afford to give Up the less 
love, can we f” she said, with a smile. 

I assented to this; and though/riendsWp 
is not quite so dear to one in love as it may 
be to others, I rested satisfied, as no one 
was at fault for my disappointment save 
myself; and there was no little consolation 
in thinking, if she could never be mine, 
neither could any one of her ether attend¬ 
ants, who were so zealous in their atten¬ 
tions, win her. In a few weeks I left Ven¬ 
ice for other parts of Europe, and when I 
parted from her, she wished me the great¬ 
est prosperity, and invited me to call on 
her in her own home, when we had again 
reached our native land. So we were ver¬ 
ily “ the best of friends,” as she said. We 
deemed it expedient not to enter into cor¬ 
respondence with each other; so, during 
the entire period which I passed in Europe, 
after leaving the City of the Sea, I never 
heard from her but once, and that through 
a gentleman whom I met in London, who 
was in Venice during my stay there, and 
whom I suspected of having also made 
proposals to Miss Eva Simpson, though I 
never knew it for certainty. 


II. 

Ok 1 returning to America, when I had 
completed my tour of observation, I was 
undecided to what I had best give ms 
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■attention as a vocation. Each of the pro¬ 
fessions seemed full to overflowine, and I 
could not endure the humiliation of occu¬ 
pying a second or third rate.positlon in any 
of them. I was offered a situation as prin¬ 
cipal in a flourishing school, but did not 
consider my temperament compatible with 
the instruction of the young; and, besides,- 
teaching was too monotonous, possessing 
too little excitement to suit my nervous 
disposition. I could have had a position 
on the editorial corps of the journal with 
which I had been indirectly connected for 
two years, hut the life of a journalist is a 
bard one, not partlcnlarly remunerative, 
and tteers but little chance for promotion. 

While attending to my studies, the nat¬ 
ural sciences bad afforded me great pleas¬ 
ure; and no point in their entire realm 
was so fraught with Interest and wonder 
as that of electricity. There was a certain 
incomprehensible something about it which 
won my closest attention; and though I 
never anticipated becoming a second 
Franklin, much as I could have desired 
such a result, I did long for a situation in 
which I would be enabled to study its hid¬ 
den mysteries. 

So, when my duties as correspondent 
ended, I devoted my time to the study of 
telegraphy; and after several months I 
sought and obtained a situation as operator 
in an office in Uichigan. True, the salary 
was not largo, but where is the person, in¬ 
terested in any subject, who allows merely 
pecuniary interests to interfere with the 
prosecution of his favorite pursuit?—es¬ 
pecially if it is sufficiently remunerative to 
support him in a respectable manner. As 
with others, so it was with me; only by as 
mnch as my temperament was more active 
and nervous than is the disposition of the 
majority of people, so I was more zealous 
in my calling than are most persons who 
act as operators, and who only consider 
their occupation valuable in so far as their 
situation affords them a good subsistence 
in an easy manner. 

Beside myself there were three operators 
in the office where I was located; but, ere 
many months, my earnestness was rewarded 
by promotion to manager, which being the 
highest position there attainable, I was for 
the present contented. 

Medic^ men, by long acquaintance with 
disease and sufiering, are sffid to lose in a 
great measure their sensitiveness; and the 


same may be said of operators. Of course, 
matters of great importance only are sub¬ 
mitted to transmission by telegraph; hence 
a large part of messages relate to sickness 
and death. I remember how 1 was affected 
when I first received a death-message; one 
announcing the decease of a young man, 
the only support of his widowed mother in 
her declining years. I knew the woman, 
and from my heart I pitied her; could 
hardly have felt worse had it been my own 
brother who was dead. But in time this 
wore away—my feeling of unhappiness on 
such occasions—and I came to consider all 
messages whatever merely in a business 
point of view. 

One evening, after business hours, I was 
Bitting in my office, making up reporls, and 
at the same time enjoying a fine Havana, 
when a young man came in, and, without 
saying a word, quietly seated himself near 
the stove. He was a fine-looking gentle¬ 
man, dressed very fashionably, yet in ex¬ 
cellent taste, with no inclination to the 
“ flashy.” But there was a certain some¬ 
thing in his countenance which did not 
exactly please me, though 1 paid but little 
attention to it or him—merely nodding as 
he entered, and then kept on about my 
business. 

After a while, as he said nothing. Tasked 
him if I could in any way accommodate 
him. In reply he said: 

“ I hope you will pardon me, but I used 
to telegraph myself; and being under the 
necessity of remaining in this town over 
night, where 1 am entirely unacquainted, 
I came in here, thinking, if you were not 
too busy, yon would perhaps allow me the 
use of some of your keys in refreshing my 
knowledge of the subject. It is one in 
'vvhich I was greatly interested, but I have 
not had anything to do with it for several 
years.” 

Aware of my own interest in the subject, 
and presuming him an enthusiast like my¬ 
self, I said: 

“Certainly, sir; you are welcome to use 
any of these keys. This one is on the line 
between T. and P., and there being no 
night officers on that line, yon can nse it 
- with no fear of breaking any one.” 

“ Shall I not trouble you ?” 

“Not at all,” said I. And the gentle¬ 
man came inside the fence inclosing the 
operating-room from the rest of the office, 
and seatingj himself, commenced bis writ- 
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log. He was certainly a skillful operator, 
even surpassing myself in the rapidity with 
which he wrote. For a time he amused 
himself with making different letters and 
writing various sentences, and then he 
commenced rapidly calling “X,” signing 
when he did so “ H.” There was no such 
"call” on the line, and 1 could not un¬ 
derstand why he ran on that letter; but at 
last there came “i, i.” “X.” 

I thought to myself, the gentleman is 
ahead of me here—evidently understands 
something which I do not; so, quite inter¬ 
ested, though apparently absorbed in my 
own work, I paid the closest attention to 
his writing. Immediately, on having his 
*‘x” answered, he wrote: 

“Bh vembgsrmt zoivzwb uli Ikoizgrlmf 
H.” And in a moment the reply came: 

“Bv xlnv wldn glnliild mrtsg. X.” 

After this the stranger kept on with his 
promiscuous writing, and when he was 
done, said: 

“ Thank you, sir, for your kindness. I 
find I have not entirely lost my knowledge 
of the art.” 

“ Tou are welcome. Ho, you have not 
forgotten how to use the key, by any 
means, and once you must have been very 
skillful.” 

“ Thanks for the compliment,” said he, 
with a smile. “ There was always some¬ 
thing fascinating to me in telegraphing; 
so, wheu I was attending school, I fear J[ 
devoted more time to it than I ought— 
more than was consonant with success in 
other pursuits; at least, the professor used 
to advise me to give more attention to my 
studies generally.” 

“ It is, indeed, a wonderful science,” re¬ 
turned I; “ and it is surprising that, being - 
so valuable, it should so frequently be 
used for evil purposes.” And as I said 
this, I fixed my gate upon him closely. 

“ So it is,” he replied, without a feature 
in his handsome face changing. "And the 
same is true of nearly everything,” he 
continued. “The best things are often 
turned to the worst uses.” 

A short conversation ensued, :ind then 
he arose to depart, piaclug a card in my 
hand as he did so with the remark: 

“ I have neglected to introduce myself, 

but if you ever visit E-, I shall be 

pleased to entertain you. Tou will easily 
find my residence. Again thanks for yoor 
kindness, and good-evening.” 


I responded to him a “ good-evening,” 
and on looking at the card found the name 
Chaeles Hamptok. 

I knew I bad beard the name before, 
but at first could not remember where; 
then like a flash it came to me. This was 
the name of Eva Simpson’s betrothed, and 
there could be no mistaking the identity. 

She had told me E-was the place of 

residence of the Charles Hampton, and it 
was my visitor’s home. Moreover, he (the 
stranger) was evidently a gentleman of 
wealth and culture. Two persons of the 
same name tvere possible; such a resem¬ 
blance in other respects was far from prob¬ 
able. Were we then in some mysterious 
way to be connected ? 

For a long time I pondered upon the 
strange fate leading to this meeting, and 
then my mind reverted to the mysterious 
telegraphing. True, the letters sent and 
received were devoid of sense, but I was 
confident there was some meaning, if only 
it could be found. 

By long practice an operator becomes as 
familiar with other operators’ writing over 
the wires as with an individual’s peumau- 
sbip; but I could not locate “X’s” writ¬ 
ing. Possibly it might be some stranger 
in an office, as my visitor was. The 
thought struck me that mayhap I would 
be able to get him again. So I went to the 
key and called “X.” signing “H,” till I 
was tired. No response came; so if “ X” 
was a regular operator on the line, he was 
not deceived by my calling. 

Then I set my wit at work to decipher 
the senseless sentences, and found the key 
to the solution by transposing the alpha¬ 
bet; using z for a, y for b, etc. The let¬ 
ters thus transposed read as follows: 

“ Is everything ail ready for operation ?” 
And the reply was: 

“Tes, come down to-morrow night.” 

I was now convinced something was up, 
even if Hampton did go down; but I could 
only await developments. I did not sleep 
much that night; and falling into a 
drowse, I was continually in trouble, of aii 
indefinite kind, in which Eva, Hampton 
and myself were strangely mixed up. 

I made no reference to the matter among 
the other operators in the office, for fear 
something would thereby result to entirely 
overthrow any plans I might form. 

Two days subsequent to the occurrence 
a messi^e from F. was received at-our 
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office for a Mr. Kimball, well known as a 
detective. It was as follows: 

"Bank robbed last evoDlng. Come at 
once. Slg. President.” 

Mr. Kimball Went down and remained 
several days, and on bis retnrn came into 
the telegraph office. I asked him as to his 
snccess, and be said: 

“Positively I have had none. If is the 
most cnrious case I have ever known. 
The bank officers suspect no one, nor is 
there any one on whom the least suspicious 
thing can be fastened.” 

When he was through, I said: 

“ Escuse .me, bat I think I can work 
this case up for you.” 

“ Do you, indeed ?” asked Mr. Kimball. 

“ I do, assuredly,” I returned. 

“Have yon bad any experience as a 
detective?” 

“ Never.” 

“ I should say this was a blind case for 
a novice.” 

“Doubtless it is; but 1 will tell yon 
what I wish yon would do. Take me down 
to P. and introduce me as one of your fra' 
teroity who, having heard of this case 
through yourself, desires to try and work 
it up. Will you do so, or does it seem too 
strange a freak to deserve a moment’s con¬ 
sideration?” 

“ 1 confess, Mr. Earl, it appears freak¬ 
ish. Inasmuch as things can be no worse, 
I am willing to give you a chance to try 
what you can do, trusting you will exercise 
due caution.” 

“ I will, indeed,” said I. “ Come in to¬ 
morrow morning, and I will go down with 
you; “or no,”—I added. “You go down 
in the morning, and I will follow yon in 
the P.M. That will prevent any suspicion 
that you have an ‘accomplice.’ I shall 
assume such a disguise that I hardly think 
you will recognize me. Please meet me 
at the M-House.” 

“ I will do so,” said Mr. Kimball; and 
be went away. 

That afternoon I arranged my work so 
1 could be absent several days. The sea¬ 
son of the year was favorable, in that bus¬ 
iness was comparatively quiet, and my re¬ 
ports for the month were all made up. 


III. 

'Thb disguise I assumed the next day 
consisted of long heavy whiskers and mus¬ 
tache (my face was smooth), a wig of 
bushy hair (my own was straight), and a 
pair of plain-glass spectacles; and, going 
out on the street, I was not recognized by 
any of my friends. 

Arriving at F., I went immediately to 

M- Souse, and as It was nearly time 

for tea, I took up a paper to look over, 
having registered my name as “Henry 
Oftirnby, Chicago Ill.” 

While I was scanning the contents of the 
paper, Mr. Kimball came in, and, not find¬ 
ing my name on the register, turned away, 
evidently disappointed; then he came and 
sat down, only a short distance from me, 
watching the door very closely to see it I 
came in. I smiled to think how effectual¬ 
ly I had deceived him, and said, in a 
whisper: 

“So you didn’t know me?” 

He recognized my voice, and, turning to 
me, replied, quietly: 

“I declare, you are transmogrified. I 
guess you’ll do.” 

“ I shall endeavor to,” said I. “ Have 
you been to the bank?” I added. 

“Yes. I have arranged everything in 
. that direction, and the president and cash¬ 
ier will call on you this evening, at your 
room. That will obviate observations by 
outsiders,” 

“That is a good idea,” said I, “and 
now we will, hereafter, act as strangers.” 

Soon tea was announced, and 1 confess I 
was sufficiently hungry to relish my food 
that night. I was about tot rise from the 
table, when who should come in but 
Charles Hampton, accompanied by a young 
man a few years bis junior. Of coarse, 
Hampton could not penetrate my disgnise, 
and I determined to remain at the table a 
while longer and watch. So I ordered 
another cup of tea and some more roils, 
and taking a paper from my pocket, ap¬ 
peared to be very busy over its contents. 

In no long time the table was deserted, 
save by us three, and I was confident some¬ 
thing would now “ turn up ” to aid me, 
for I was persuaded Hampton was the 
rogue, though I had not much to found 
such an opinion on. But not one point 
did I make by my endeavor, for they quiet¬ 
ly ate their sapper, and as quietly went out 
from the dining-room, hardly making any 
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remarks during the entire meal* They 
had been gone from the tabie oniy a 
moment, when I aiso arose and went to 
the office and got a cigar. Hampton and 
his friend did likewise, and then left the 
house. 

Ill the evening Kimball called and intro* 
dticed the president and cashier of the 
bank. I found them very genial persons, 
glad that I was willing to aid them in a 
case which promised such uncertain results. 
The total loss was about $00,000, including 
bonds, notes, papers, etc. The gentlemen 
thought the notes and papers, which could 
not with safety be disposed of, would be 
returned; in which case the loss would 
stand at a figure not far from $40,000. 

“ By the way,” said the president, “ you 
will find Mr. Hampton willing to aid you 
in your work.” 

“ Mr. Hampton ?” 1 returned. ' 

“Yes, Mr. Charles Hampton of E-, 

111. His father is president of the bank 
at that place, and he is the bookkeeper. 
His fatlier is one of the directors of our 
bank, and of course, Mr. Charles is much 
interested in the affair.” 

” I presume his aid would be valuable, 
but I prefer to labor unaided, with your 
permission.” 

“ Certainly, if you desire it,” was the 
response. 

“ Thank you; and we will avoid being 
seen in cofnpany each of the other, or at 
least I will not visit you, till 1 have at¬ 
tained to some result, for fear the guilty 
ones, if in this vicinity, may become sus¬ 
picious. You and the directors will, of 
course, discuss matters as quietly as possi¬ 
ble; and, in a week, I trust to make a 
favorable report,” said I. 

“Tourhopefulness gives me courage,” 
said the cashier, and then I was left alone. 

I confess I was working up the case in a 
peculiar manner, starting with the conclu¬ 
sion that Charles Hampton was the guilty 
parly; my aim was to prove it. Somehow 
1 must continue to have him become ac¬ 
quainted with Henry Quimby. 

Fortune favored me; for, on the second 
evening of my stay iuF., lounging into the 
billiard-room of the hotel, I found him cue 
in liand. Begging his pardon, I told him, 
if agreeable, I would like to play him a 
game. And we did play several, and I was 
'• 'loriously beaten, as I expected to be. 
'>'s making his acquaintance I was in¬ 


troduced to his friend, Frank Powers, 
whom 1 found to be a clerk in the bank. 

In my own mind I was confident I was 
gaining ground; .as confident as I was that 
Charles Hampton and Frank Powers were 
the ones on whom the blow would fall. 
But first I must make an examination 
into circumstances, particvlarly those of 
Powers. 

I found he was a steady respectable 
young man, respected, too, with no bail 
habits or small vices, such as are common 
to a place like F. An invalid father and 
a young sister were dependent on him, to 
whom he was thoroughly devoted; often 
sacrificing needed things to their cemfort. 
The bank officials had the greatest confi¬ 
dence in him, as did every sue of whom 1 
Indirectly made inquiries. I found, too, 
that he passed more or less of his leisure 
time In the telegraph oflice. This was 
worthy of notice. 

Now I must learn more of Hampton, and 

for this purpose I went directly to E-. 

All I could learn in reference to him was 
decidedly in his favor, his reputation being 
excellent. He lived with his father, and 
was far from a spendthrift; considered 
rather close, taking into account bis posi¬ 
tion and expectations. I confess I was at 
a loss, for I fully expected to find some 
"Weak point; not one was perceptible. 

!io 1 returned to F. a little discouraged. 
That evening, going into the reading-room 
I found Hampton writing a letter. He 
recognized me by a nod of the head; but 
on passing behind him, I found a letter, or 
rather ah envelop, by his chair, directed 
to him, in one corner of which was printed, 
“ Kentucky Grand Lottery.” Here I was 
certain was another point; at any rate I 
determined to make a bold push, result as 
it might. So when I left the room, I told 
him I would like to have him call on me 
at my room, that evening, if convenient. 
He said he would, and a few moments 
after I went to my apartment, he came to 
my door, rapped, and was admitted. 

After a few moments’ conversation I ob¬ 
served : 

“ Mr. Hampton, you have not suspected 
it, but 1 am here in the capacity of a detec¬ 
tive, to find the person or persons who 
committed the bank robbery.” 

“ Are you ? I really never did suspect 
it,” said he. “ Have you any clue to 
them?” 
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“ I have more than a cine,” said I. “ I 
am certain I knovi the guilty ones.” 

“So sure as that?” asked he, smiliog. 

“Yes sir,” said I; “and,” looking him 
in the face, “you and Fotoers are the 
perao/ia.” 

“ I?” he returned, while his lip trembled 
visibly. “I?" 

“ Yes, you, Charles Hampton. You may 
as well confess all, for I have proof in 
abundance.” 

I never saw any one more dumfounded 
than was he; and, In a little time, he did 
confess all, even to the smallest point. 1 
will not go into detail, but merely say, he 
and Powers had both invested largely in 
lottery schemes, from which they had never 
realized anything, and also in stocks, of 
less value than the paper required to tran¬ 
sact the business. He had never been dis¬ 
sipated, but was desirous to become rich, 
that he might enjoy more luxuries. He 
completely exonerated Powers from any 
guilt, further than he himself instigated. 

He said the robbery was easy to accom¬ 
plish, Inasmuch as Powers bad a mirror in 
front of him, whereby he could notice the 
various numbers used about the combina¬ 
tion locks. 

“ But,” said he, “ how came yon to sus¬ 
pect mo?” 

Bemoving my wig, whiskers and glasses, 
I said. “ Dp yon recognize me, now?” 

“Yon are the telegraph operator at 
If — 

"And your telegraphing was what con¬ 
victed you. YHion you were writing I 
noticed you called AT several times. There 
is no such call on the line, and when it 
Was answered I was surprised; so 1 took 
your message and the answer, and studied 
them out, and was convinced something 
was wrong;” and then I told him about 
the envelop, etc., till ho understood the 
entire matter as well as I. 

“ It is all up with me, so far as secrecy 
is concerned,” said he. “ But can I not 
compromise with you? If it becomes 
public Prank is ruined, and I consider him 
innocent, though' possibly you may not. 
And, honestly, I know a lady whose heart 
Would be broken by my wickedness becom¬ 
ing known to her. 1 deseme punishment, 


hut I have a regard for the feelings of 
others. Provided I return the entire 
amount taken, and enough more to pay all 
expenses, with a satisfactory sum to settle 
with you, will you endeavor to arrange the 
affair without publicity?” 

“ I do not know as it is right to do as 
you desire, but I will see what can be done. 
I trust there is no n^ed of placing you under 
arrest?” said I. 

“ 1 claim to be a gentleman in spite of 
this error,” he returned, his eyes flashing. 
“ And what good would it do mo to at¬ 
tempt to run away ?” 

“ You are right. Excuse me for harbor- 
. ing any suspicions, even for an instant,” 
said L ** Please call on me to-morrow, at 
eleven.” 

“I will do so,” said he, and left the 
room. 

In the morning I called on the bank 
ofldcials, and informed them of my success, 
but mentioned no names. 

“ And,” said I, “ I restore your property 
to you. Will you grant me the favor not 
to ask who the guilty ones are, and to per¬ 
mit them to go unpunished, and that they 
even go without any further consideration ? 
This is their first, and I know it will be 
their last, offence. Besides, their punish¬ 
ment will seriously affect many innocent 
persons.” 

They thought it was a peculiar way to 
do business, especially of such a kind, and, 
for a long time, were uncertain how to act; 
but, influenced by my arguments and the 
good I bad done, they finally assented to 
my wishes; and a mystery always attached 
to the affair in the minds of every one save 
of us three. Charles Hampton is now my 
warmest friend, and Prank Powers is him¬ 
self a bank president. 

2fol I did not marry Eva Simpson, but 
Charles Hamptpn did take her as a wife, 
nor do I know that his one misdeed ren¬ 
dered him any less worthy to be her hus¬ 
band. He knows of my once love for her, 
nor does he wonder at it, loving her so 
much himself. He made up for depriving 
me of Eva by giving me his own sister, 
whom all confess a charming woman. 

Jtfay all operators be as successful as I 
was, is my best wish. 
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